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ABSTRACT 

A major study of mathematics and literacy instruction 
in schools that serve children of poverty is currently being 
conducted to determine more effective educational practices. The 
following principal questions are addressed: (1) what new approaches 
are being attempted in schools serving ch:*'dren of poverty; (2) which 
of these approaches hold promise; and (3/ hat combination of factors 
supports the introduction of promising ins:.ructional approaches. This 
interim report provides preliminary answers by describing current 
practices in first-, third-, and fifth-grade classrooms in 15 
elementary schools in 3 urban, 1 suburban, and 2 rural districts that 
serve large numbers of children from low- income families. Descriptive 
results are given for the first 2 years of data collection; final 
analysis of outcomes will be issued in fall 1991. The following major 
findings are presented: (1) many teachers are engaged in modest 
departures from conventional assumptions about instruction in 
reading, mathematics, and writing? (2) a small number of teachers has 
made, or is attempting, more fundamental shifts in practice; and (3) 
state and district requirements and support systems at the schrol and 
district levels appear to play critical roles in enabling or 
inhibiting teachers' adoption of xnstructional t^lternat: ves. The 
preliminary findings indicate goals that can be a-^hieved by teachers 
in schools perceived to be doing an average to good job of edurating 
low-income children, statistical data are presented in 23 tables. A 
list of 16 references, methodological notes, and 2 data-gathering 
instruments are appended^ (SLD) 
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EXECUTIVE SUKMARY 



Recent research and a growing body of evidence from demonstration 
programs suggests that a more p'-adenically challenging learning experience 
can be offered the students at greatest risk of academic failure- -those from 
low-incoiiJe backgrounds, who disproportionately repres«;int ethnic and 
linguistic minorities. In the typical eleraentary school, however, these 
students encounter instruction that Is often repetitive, uninspiring, and 
limited to the "basics." 

Current practice reflects, in part, a widely accepted "conventional 
wisdom'' about the best ways to teach in such settings.^ These af^proaches 
emphasize curricula that proceed from the **b£:slcs" to advanced skills, 
Instruction that is tightly controlled by the teacher, and ability grouping 
that often becomes permanent tracks at an early age. While these approaches 
may improve children's grasp of basic skills, they appear to shortchange 
learning of more advanced skills in reasonings comprehension, anc 
composition. 

A major federal study of mathematics and literacy instruction in schools 
that serve the children of poverty is currently under way in search of more 
effective practice. The study is addressing three questions: 

(1) What departures from conventional wisdom are being tried in schools 
ser\^ing the children of poverty? 

(2) Which of these approaches show promise, either in their own right 
or in combination with more traditional approaches, for boosting 
students' mastery of advanced and basic skills? 

(3) What combination of factors in the school, district, and state 
supports the intr duction of promising instructional approaches? 

The Interim Report 

This report, the second to emerge from the study, provides preliminary 
answers to these questions, by describing current practices in first, third, 
and fifth grade classrooms in fifteen elementary schools that serve large 
numbers of children from low- income families. The interim report presents 
descriptive results from the first of tvo years of data collection; It does 
not include an analysis of outcomes. The third and final report (to be 
completed in the fall of 1991) will provide a more complete analysis of all 
study data sources, including ontrom^^B of instruction. 



Conventional and alternaflvo v^pproaches are described in the first of the 
Academic Instruction Study reports, Better Schooling for the Children of 
Poverty: Alternative^ to Conventional Wisdom . 
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Themes from the First Year FincUng^s 



Major cheraes from the first year of investigation are as follows: 

■ Many teachers in the sample schools are engaged In modest, 
incremental departures from conventional assumptions about 
mathematics, reading, and writing instruction. 

■ A small number have made, or are attempting, more ftindamental 
shifts in practice. 

u State %nd district requirements and support systems at the school 
and district level appear to play critical rolss in enabling or 
inhibiting teachers' adoption of instructional alternatives. 

These themes emerge from analyses of instructional practices in the 
regular classroom, the role of supplemental instruction, and influences on 
the classroom practice. 



Instructional Practices in the Regular Classroom 

The first year of the study focused on identifying the range of 
approaches to mathematics, reading, and writing instruction in the regular 
classroom, with special attention to those features of instruction most 
likely to influence the acquisition of skills in mathematical reasoning, 
reading comprehension, and written composition. In addition, the study 
focused on aspects of instructional strategy and management that apply more 
generically to all subject areas. 

Classroom Managem^en^ and the Academic Learning; Environment 

Cutting across all subject areas are basic patterns of classroom manage- 
ment deriving from a variety of sources, such as the characteristics of the 
children themselves, the teachers' preferred style of interaction with them, 
and the teachers* ability to establish and maintain their conception of 
classroom order. The prevailing management pattern does not, by itself, 
determine academic outcomes, but it has much to do with the academic learning 
environment in the classroom. Four distinct environraetits are found in the 
study sample: 

9 Dysfunctional env^ronnient s . Although generally excluded in the 
sampling process, some classrooms are preoccupied with unresolved 
problems of order; little academic work takes place in such settings. 

m Adequa te environments . In these classrooms, the problem ox order is 
partially resolved and academic work is taking place, but the 
struggle between teach'jr and students over control continues. 

■ Orderly restrictive environment.s . Here, the great majority of 

students* time and energy Is devoted to academic vork, with little or 
no overt challenge to established classroom o^'der. However, order is 
achieved through tight control that limits the range of instructional 
approaches and academic work in which students are able to engage. 

vi 
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■ Orderly enabling environments. S^,udents spend nearly all their time 
doing academic work with minimal disruption; teachers establish this 
kind of environment without restrictive controls and in a fashion 
that enables a wide range of activities and instructional approaches 
to be undertaken. 

The full implications of these environments for student learning have yet to 
be demonstrated (it is possible, for example, that some students perform 
better in orderly, restrictive environments than in orderly, enabling 
environments) . 



A Dysfunctional Leaminp Environment 



The students of various racial backgrounds in this fifth-grade 
classroom appear to like the teacher, but there is a constant 
tug-of-war between the teacher and students over discipline. The 
teacher is quite stern with the students, yet she often allows them 
to socialize: They take advantage of every opportunity to interact 
with each other- -whispering, calling out, passing notes, moving 
around. In cyclical fashion, the noise level slowly rises beyond 
what the teacher will tolerate. She then angrily warns the class 
to quiet down and eventually hands out individual punishments or 
makes everyone "write lines" --that is, fill several sheets of 
paper with a disciplinary sentence or the school's mission 
statement. Things quiet down for a while, and the cycle begins 
again. Although they often seem eager to engage In learning 
activities, the students generally succeed in avoiding academic 
tasks entirely, especially when it involves seatwork. 



An Orderl y Enabling Learning; Environment 

In a word, this teacher's first-grade class in a rural araa "hums." 
It is a comfortable place where the children, half Hispanic and 
half Anglo, enjoy being there and doing schoolwork; the business of 
learning is central to everything that is done in the room. 
Children treat each other and the teacher with respect, as a result 
of her careful lessons in how to listen to each other, to offer ideas 
verbally to the class, and to respect what others say. The teacher's 
management style is calm and quiet. She is remarkably effective 
at maintaining order despite the fact that the classroom is one 
of foiiv clustered together in a semi -open pod arrangement. She 
us*!S a combination of quiet reminders and individual praise for 
So-and-So, who is sitting nicely now. The result Is ihe students 
do what she asks the first time she asks, with rare exceptions 
(which are quickly brought into line), and attention is not drawn 
to management issues very often. The children devote nearly all 
of their energy to academic tasks and other aspects of the school's 
curriculum. 
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Although in one sense Independent of «luit Is taught in the three subject 
areas, the aansgeBient pattern associated wlUi each type of environaent repre- 
sents decisions (conscious or othervise) about the kind of iB&thematlcs, 
reading, or %n:iting in vhlch students will be engaged. 



Mathenwtics Instruction 

On the whole, Bathematlcs instruction In the saaple classroons conforns 
to trends that are prevalent across the country. Arlthoetic coaputatlon is 
the overriding goal of instruction In aany dafisrocms from first through 
fifth grades; instruction typically eaphasizes teacher presentation followed 
by written seatwork. The curriculum is often defined by the textbook. 

Nonetheless, classroosis do vary on dlsmnslonB that reflect two 
strategies for Baxlaizlng natheaatical understanding and reasoning. The 
first strategy enphaslzes conceptxial understanding and skill building; the 
second strategy broadens the array of matheauitical topics beyond arithmetic. 
Based on the presence or absence of these strategies, classrooa instruction 
tends to exhibit one of the following four goal orientations: 

■ Focus on arithmetic with skill building as the prinary goal. 

• Focus on arlthnetlc with the goal of bullulng conceptual 
understanding along with skills. 

■ Focus on aultiple topics, with a "skills only" orientation. 

m Focus on multiple topics with equal (soaetiiaes greater) attention to 
conceptual understanding (see example below) . 



Hatheroatlcs in a Third-Grade Classroom 



The teacher appears to be doing an excellent job of implementing the 
relatively new state framework for mathematics education in a 
diverse Inner-clty third-grade classroc«. Vhlle she emphasizes 
arithmetic computation skills throughout the year, she also 
integrates instructional material relating to geoa»try, measurement, 
problem solving, logical reasoning, statistics and probability, and 
patterns and sequence. The teacher uses manlpulatives to help 
teach concepts. Cooperative learning groups are often used in her 
class, and in fact about one- third of the class time is in some 
sense "s tvident- directed, " which is exceptionally rare. The 
teacher consistently makes connections between one nathematics 
concept and another, thereby helping to present mathematics as 
a unified discipline, not just a set of different skills. 
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Each successive goal orientation represents an Increasing departure from 
conventional assumptions about mathematics teaching; classrooias in the fourth 
group come close to the goals of reformers in mathematics, e.g., as expressed 
in the National Comic 11 of Teachers of Mathematics* i p^ry^c;ulu^ and Evaluation 
Standards for School Mathematics, 

Various features of mathematics instruction differ systematically 
depending on the goal orientation teachers adopt. Ihose teaching multiple 
mathematical topics, for exa^le, tend to spend more time per day on mathe- 
matics than those ^o concentrate on arithmetic alone* In classrooms In 
which conceptual understanding is emphasized, students use manipulatlves more 
often* Teachers who concentrate on arithmetic skills tend to rely more 
heavily on the textbook than teachers who pursue a more wide -ranging 
curriculum. 



Re^dtus Instruction 

The variation in approaches to reading instruction across the sample 
classrooms Is not as neatly categorized as in mathematics, and the differ- 
ences across grades are more pronounced. Nonetheless, there are common 
patterns, both across and within grades. Basal readers form the core of 
reading material in most classrooms, especially in the lower grades; in the 
great majority of these cases the basals take the form of "literary** readers, 
which principally contain excerpts from children's literature. Nearly all 
teachers spend a substantial portion of their time on teaching discrete 
reading skills. Homogeneous grouping by ability is prevalent (though not 
universal), especially in first grade. Thus, few classrooms exhibit 
approaches to reading, or literacy as a whole, that reflect radical alterna- 
tives to established practice, such as those advocated by proponents of 
^whole language*" teaching (although elements of whole language approaches 
influence many teachers' work). 

Nonetheless, important differences in approach can be discerned. 
Parallel to their use of strategies aimed at mathematical reasoning, teachers 
make varying use of the following strategies aimed at maximizing reading for 
understanding: 

• Maximizing the opportunities to read whole text, both orally and 
silently, 

V Integrating reading and writing instruction. 

m Focusing on comprehension and interpretation of what is read, espti- 
cially through explicit teaching of strategies for comprehending 
text. 

■ Deemphasizing the teaching of discrete skills in isolation from text. 

m Providing opportunities to discuss what is read and extend knowledge 
gained froro reading. 
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These strategies are corabined (or ignored) in a variety of ways that do 
not yield a simple typology, as in the case of mathenoatics , In premising 
cases, classroom^ display several strategies at once (see inset example 
below) . 



Reading in a Fifth^Crade Classroom 



In a multiracial fifth-grade clasaroom, the teacher has shifted from 
basal readers to a literature -based curriculiw designed by her and a 
colleague. During reading instruction, she pushes her students not 
only to expand their vocabularies and toiovledge of the world but 
also their ability to interpret ^at they read. For exaaiplep while 
reading two stories that center on the experiences of Black Americans 
durif^ the Revolutionary War» the class is assigned to write about 
fairness in the story. Later, the students share the results of 
their efforts with each other. As the teacher guides the students 
in the presentation of their thoughts to peers, she teaches them how 
to conpliiBent and support each other in a group setting. As the 
children read what they have written, the teacher finds something 
encouraging to say toeach before offering construct!^ criticism 
and suggestions for expansion or rewriting. This teacher finds that 
having students write about vHat they have read facilitates compre- 
hension« In addition, she reads aloud to her class extensively and 
regularly and types and distributes song lyrics as a lausic-related 
activity. 



Writing Instruction 

As is the case nationwide, sample classrooms exhibit a wide range of 
approaches to writing instruction, from those in which virtually no writing 
takes place to those with extensive and varied opportunities for writing 
composed text. Instruction in at least some elements of the writing process 
is widespread. When they do compose actual text, students are aost likely to 
engage in •'personal" writing (typically in journals, which are found in most 
of the sample classrooms). A fair amount of imaginative and informative 
writing is also *done; persuasive or analytic writing, however, is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Language -mechanics skills, such as spelling, 
handwriting, punctuation, and grammar, are widely taught, although teachers 
differ in the manner in which they teach these skills. 
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The aiBount of conposeu text writing provides a clue to other features of 
writing instruction, in particular a series of strategies that teachers adopt 
to maximize meaningful written communication, many of which parallel those 
described above for reading. Classrooms with large omoumts of composed 
writing als-^ tend to exhibit most of the following strategies (see inset 
example below) : 

■ Integrating writing with other areas of the curriculum. 

■ &Bphasizing meaningful coimaunication as the goal of writing and 
simultaneously deemphasizing language -mechanics skills and 
correctness . 

■ Teaching the process of writing. 

■ Constructing a social context for writing that motivates students and 
encourages communication with others (e.g., by permitting peer inter- 
action while writing and allowing students more room to determine the 
content and form of their written expression) , 



Hrittnft in a First -Grade Classroom 



A visit to this inner-city first-grade classroom at any time during 
the year reveals the importance given to written text. The walls of 
the classroom are filled with word lists, poems, the class daily 
newspaper, and stories dictated to the teacher early in the year 
and later written by the students themselves. Each morning, the 
the students dictate to the teacher five or six sentences that 
comprise that day's newspaper, which is posted throughout the day 
and taken home by a different student each day. In the early weeks 
of the school year, the students draw story pictures and label these 
pictures, using words from the lists displayed around the room. 
Later in the school year, the students write three- or four-sentence 
stories. Approximately 90 minutes of each morning is devoted to 
students dictating different kinds of text to the teacher and to 
reading these lists and stories. There is additional time for 
journal writing on a daily basis. 
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Supplement al Instructional Pro ^ 

Federal, state, and local programs or mandates support supplemental 
instructional services of various kinds In the schools under study- -for 
example, the federal compensatory eaucatlon program (Chapter 1), special 
education services of various kinds, and bilingual or English-as-a-Second- 
Language (ESL) programs for students with limited English proficiency. These 
programs play a potentially important role in the mathematics and literacy 
instruction available tc students in the sample classrooms, especially for 
those who are less proficient in academic work. During the first year of the 
investigation, the study concentrated on identifying what supplemental staff 
bring to academic instruction and the instructional models employed by these 
services. The final report will address questions about vhat is actually 
taught to whom through such services. 

Supplenertal program staff bring both advantages and problems to their 
schools. On the one hand, they offer an "extra pair of hands" to teachers 
who face many demands, and in many cases they possess specialized skills in 
other subject areas. In addition, supplemental staff often increase the 
ethnic and cultural diversity of the instructional staff, which is especially 
appropriate to the often multicultural student population in the schools 
under study. At the same time supplemental staff bring complexity and a 
certain measure of unpredictability to the classroom teacher's already 
complicated life. 

In the sample classrooms, supplemental program staff assist with 
instruction in three primary ways: 

■ Provide help with seatwork in the regular classroom. 

■ Enable the teacher to create special grouping arrangements. 

■ Offer specialized remedial instruction, in or out of the regular 
classroom. 

Less frequently, supplemental instructional services take several other 
forms: As a source of advanced work for academically talented students; as a 
way of extending the school day or year (e.g., through after-school tutorlr.f, 
or extra Instruction during vacation times); and as a vehicle for computer 
based instruction (e.g., In those schools with computer labs), 



Influetxes on Academic In ^traction in the Classroom 

Although there are l.nnivflerable subt.te forces that affect the instruction 
teachers offer their students in the schools under study, several broad cate- 
gories of influence appear to offer a partial explanation for the patterns of 
academic instruction across all subject areas. 

First, the nature of the students in the classroom makes it more likely 
for certain management patterns or forms of instruction to appear. However. 




the expected pattern appears les«» often than is typically assumed- "that is, 
classrooms with higher pupil- teacher ratios, greater diversity, aure low- 
incone children, and greater student Bobility are not necessarily the ones 
with unresolved amnagenent probleaa )r less challenging Instructior. In 
other words, teachers respond to the difficult chnllenges such classrooms 
pose in different ways, and not necessarily with a restricted range of 
curricula sad learning opportunities. 

Second, teachers' preparation, beliefs, and level of coniBitisent are a 
major force in shaping what they do In the classroom. Teachers with more 
extensive subject -area preparation and professional development are more 
likely to expeiTiaent with alternatives to conventional skill -oriented instruc- 
tion. Teachers' conceptions of die subject area and beliefs about how to 
teach It exert a similar influence on the kind of learning experience they 
offer students. In addition, teachers* personal caanmitment to tiielr teaching 
leaves an uxmlstakable stas^ on the degree to which they depart from tradi- 
tional approaches to instruction. 

Third, what teachers do In the classroom reflects factors in the school 
and district environment, among them: 

• District and school curricular policies and how they are set, in 
particular, the extent to which the district prescribes what should 
be taught and how. 

• Textbook choices, most clearly seen in the adoption of new language 
arts textbooks that embody different assumptions about literacy 
instruction. 

■ Testing and accountability pressures, 

■ District and school support- -for example, through professional 
development opportunities, instructional guidance by the principal or 
other specialists, and the availability of appropriate resources. 

■ State (and sometlTOS district) frameworks or mandates that urge or 
require teachers to adopt (or refrain from) certain approaches to 
mathematics and literacy instruction. 

These forces can act either as stimuli or constraints on what teachers do. 
Sorting out in greater detail the nacure and extent of their influence on 
classroom practice is one of the tasks for the second year of the study. 



Wh9t Has Been Learned and What Lies Ahead 

Findings from the study's first year show a range of possibilities not 
widely assumed to be workable in classrooms serving the children of poverty. 
In particular, the patterns identified indicate numerous ways that instruc- 
tion in such settings can focus more centrally on mathematical reasoning, 
reading comprehension, and written composition, even under the most trying 
circumstances. In addition, study findings point to key conditions and 
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actions that encourage (or discourage) attempts to redirect instruction along 
these lines. 

It Is important to remember that the findings are no*^ a statement of 
what is typical in schools serving the children of poverty, nor do they 
represent the results of a planned demonstration or test of cutting-edge 
practices. Rather, they indicate what can be achieved by teachers in schools 
perceived to be doing an average to good Job of educating low- income 
children. 

There is much that remal-^j for the second year of the investigation and 
for further analysis of all the data sets that have been gathered, which will 
be presented in the second year report (to be completed in the fall of 1991} « 

■ For one thing, the relationship between patterns of instruction and 
academic learning outcomes has yet to be examined: Which approaches 
(or combinations thereof) produce the best results, in terms of both 
conventional and alternative measures of achievement? 

■ The investigation will also explore the implications of instruction 
for different segments of the student population: How well does 
instruction work for high versus low achievers, for participants in 
supplemental programs versiis others, for majority versus minority 
students? Uhat kinds of instructional practices work best with 
different kinds of children in these settings? 

w In this regard, there is much more to be learned about supplemental 
Instruction, in particular, what it teaches and Its connections to 
what is taught in regular classrooms. 

m Finally, the '>tudy will investigate further the nature of teachers' 
response to rew visions of mathematics and literacy instruction andi 
the mamier in which they can best be supported in moving towards 
these instructional goals. 
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IMTRODUCTION: THE STUDY TASK AND INTERIM REPORT 



Schools that serve large numbers of children from poor families face one 
of the aost difficult tasks in education. Over the years, the teachers and 
administrators who staff these schools have learned to cope with high 
mobility among children, limited resources, inadequate facJilties, and 
concentrations of children with diverse and hard-to-meet learning needs* 
Perhaps most difficult of all, these educators see children walk in the door 
each day who are not particularly well versed in the art of "doing school.*" 
Most teachers try hard to make the best of the challenge before them; many 
wonder why it seems difficult to make headway--that is, engage and maintain 
children's attention to learning tasks, communicate what jften appears to be 
common sense, and show demoT!Strable achievement gains on conventional 
measures of learning. In doing so, these teachers often settle on a 
curriculum that aims at the most "basic" elements of the content to be 
learned, on the assumption that no more can be managed, and that even mastery 
of the basics is an important accomtpllshment . 

The children who attend such schools face an equally difficult task. 
From their point of view, it is not always obvious why they should be in 
school or what they have to gain from being there or from going along with 
what schools ask of them. For one thing, the culture and language of school 
is unfamiliar, even if the children have grown up speaking English, and for a 
growing percentage of poor children it is literally a foreign language. To 
complicate matters, what teachers exj^ect of them is not always clear nor 
compelling; indeed, it often appears to them that relatively little is 
expected of them* 

There are many facets of the problem, some of which have little to do 
with the classroom. But we concentrate here on issues that are most clearly 
located within the classroom- -those that have to do with ti e content of what 
Is taught, the approach to teaching it, and the response oi children to 
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instruction* Our assuraption is that given the right conditions for learning, 
children in such classrooms can make enormous strides in gaining academic 
skills V far l>eyond the performance they cypically exhibit at present. 
Furthermore, ve assuise that, with the right kinds of resources and support, 
teachers and administrators can establish these conditions for l<^arning. 
They can do so by the way they construe their client population, design 
curriculua, and carry it out both within and across classrooms* 

This report is about what is taught, and how it is taught, in elementary 
schools that serve large numbers of children from poor families. In the 
report, wc present what has been learned from the first year of a 2 -year 
investigation that exaoiines curriculum and instruction offered in reading, 
writing, and mathematics in these kinds of school settings* The report, and 
the study as a whole, are part of a search for content and instructional 
approaches that best impart to this segment of the student population both 
'•the basics** in literacy and numeracy, end what are generally referred to as 
advanced skills." 

The points of departure for this investigation are twofold. First, 
there is general agreement that schools serving poor children do not do as 
good a job as they might in providing rich and challenging academic instruc- 
tion for their students. Second, there are grounds for thinking that 
powerful alternatives are possible. Recent analysis and scholarship, along- 
side the efforts of many practitioners, point to other ways of construing 
curriculiim and enacting it in classrooms that can engagr. students ard convey 
to them a fuller base of knowledge and skills than is typically the case at 
present. 

To give context for our review of findings, we present in this intro- 
dvction the motivating issues, our approach to the study, and our way of 
framing the research problem. 
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Issues That Motivat e the Study 



The following capsule of a fifth-grade nathematlcs lesson oldway through 
the year in one of our sample classrooms Introduces the central concerns of 
the study: 

■ Janes' Mathenatlcs Lesson. It Is time for Bathematlcs . James asks 
the children to switch from the dictionary skills worksheet that they 
have been working on to the matheBatlcs homework. The students, a 
mixed group of Anglo and Hispanic children from a nearby housing 
project, fumble for their homework sheets. Some never find them; a 
few- -primarily a handful of boys (mostly Hispanic) located at seats 
around the edge of the room- -pay little attention to what is going 
on, but James appears not to notice (for the moment, the nonparticl- 
pants are quiet). The next 15 minutes are devoted to a review of the 
hoTOwork, which involved long division. James proceeds in rapid- fire 
fashion, asking for the correct answer and providing It if some 
member of the class fails to give it. The students correct their own 
sheets and then sing out how many they got right. The class shifts 
to a 15-minute presentation by James at the blackboard on the finer 
points of long division with a two-digit divisor (which was the 
subject of the homework). Many students fidget during the explana- 
tion; the nonparticipating children are beginning to be louder and 
more noticeable. "This class Just doesn't seem to get it," he 
explains at the end of the class; his game plan appears to be to 
repeat the explanation "till they understand It." The class ends 
with a period of sea twork- -more practice with long division 
problems. The class works at this task, but the contingent of 
nonparticipating boys does little. Once sgair James pays little 
attention to them (he explains later that he is tried hard to 
involve them and they "Just don't respond; th«y don't care about 
learning, so I don't spend much time with them"). A few minutes 
later they and their classmates are tumbling out the door to recess. 

The scene is typical of many days in this classroom and of many other 
classrooms across the nation as well. To be sure, things are happening that 
distinguish it from the dysfunctional classrooms that are often found in 
schools serving poor children: in James' room, instruction is taking place; 
the class is under control, for the most part; children are being given 
homework, most are doing it. and to some extent they are being held to 
account for it. But some important elements are missing from their educa- 
clon. The students are being taught procedures without meaning and without a 
compelling reason to learn these procedures. What they are being taught 
lacks connection to their lives. Not surprisingly, their response to 
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Instruction lacks enthusiasm. As a class, they are not "getting it,** even 
though by year's end they ©ay manage a reasonable score on the district's 
standardized tests. What Is more, a part of the class has. In effect, been 
written off. 



There are already widely accepted answers about how to educate the kinds 
of students In James* classroom, and his approach to mathematics exemplifies 
many of them. These answers form an unstated but pervasive "conventional 
wisdom** about currlculim and Instruction that we have described in detail 
elsewhere (see Knapp & Turnbull, 1990; Knapp Shields, 1990). In brief, the 
key tenets of the conrrantlonal wisdom are these: 

• View of "disadvantaged" learners : An emphasis on learners' 
deficits --that is, their presumed lack of information, intellectual 
facility, and readiness for schoolwoxk. 

m Curriculum organization: A model of the curriculum in mathematics 
and literacy that emphasizes sequential mastery of discrete skills 
ordered from ••the basics*" to higher-order skills. 

m Instructional approach: A high degree of teacher-directed 

Instruction, In which the teacher presents material and supervises 
students closely, designed to maximize engaged learning time and the 
frequency of feedback to students. 

m Classroom management : An approach to classroom management built on 
generic principles for maintaining classroom order, to be applied 
uniformly across content areas. 

m Arrangemen t of instructional groups: Instructional arrangements that 
are grouped or tracked by stvidents* ability, not only within class, 
but also through supplemental programs for children with the greatest 
educational need* 

But there arc alternatives to the conventional wisdom that may offer 
students more, and there are grounds for believing that the alternatives can 
work well in the variety of settings in which poor children are educated. 
These alternatives vary somewhat by content area, but four kinds of changes 
in thinking and practice are implied: 

• Changing th e Vav the Student is Viewed. It is possible to shift 
emphasis from what the student lacks (e.g., print awareness, grasp of 
Standard English syntax, a supportive home environment, or whatever) 
to what the student brings to school (e,g,, intuitive learning of 



various kinds, a set of experiences to which learning can relate, and 
S3 on) . Teaching approaches that take this view of students need not 
ignore what learners do not know, but try to place it in context with 
what the child does know and can do, 

■ Changin g What is Tauj^ht . Alternatives to conventional wisdom assert 
that a ic^re challenging curriculum Is both possible and Bore likely 
to engage children In acadeiaic learning. Such curricula tyT)ically 
enphasize meaning and understanding, engage learners in complex as 
well as simple tasks from early on (with appropriate supports or 
"scaffolding" from the teacher) and emphasize holistic activities 
such as reading or writing text more than discrete skills. Although 
approaches vary on this point, the alternatives do not typically 
eliminate discrete skill teaching, but rather seek to integrate it 
with the activities to which the skills relate, 

a ChanRlnR How Teaching is Done. A variety of alternatives to teacher- 
directed, ability grouped instruction are attracting attention these 
days and among them several themes stand out. First, alternatives 
urge teachers to make more room for student ^directed learning or, put 
another way, to balance teacher-directed instruction with activity 
that over time gives students greater responsibility for their own 
learning. Second, there are alternatives to conventional approaches 
to classroom management that seek to make management more flexible 
and more closely related to the actual academic tasks being done. 
Third, the differences in children's proficiencies can be handled in 
other ways than to group students homogeneously by ability, the roost 
prevalent approach at present in both regular classrooms and supple- 
mental instructional programs (other than ignoring student differ- 
ences altogether) . 

• Changing the School and District Envir onment for Academic 

Instruction. Changes of the sort just described are likely to occur 
on a wide scale only if the right conditions are in place at the 
school and district (and even state) levels. Such conditions include 
curricular frameworks and guidelines that direct teachers to change 
their content; appropriate choices of textbooks and other resources 
that are Implied by alternative views of what is to be taught; 
testing policies that support changes in instruction (e.g., by 
measuring the new things being taught); support systems such as staff 
development and teaming arrangements that provide teachers help and 
encouragement as they attempt to teach in different ways; an ethos in 
bcth district and school that places high value on academic learning; 
and a relationship between schools and community that encourages 
mutual unders t anding * 

Making changes of this sort is widely recognized as a difficult task. 
There is still much to be learned about how to introduce the alternatives 
just alluded to in the wide variety of settings in which the children of 
poverty are taught. The process by which teachers luake the transition from 



conventional practices to alternatlvesf is also poorly understood. Our study 
set out to lllurainate these issues, by intensively studying classrooms 
located in high-poverty elementary schools. 



Study Approach 

The study approach focuses on: 

• CuyrlcujLum and Instruction. Within and Across Subject Are^s. 

Selecting reading, writing, and oatheaatics as target areas of the 
curriculum, we have designed a study that naxioilzes what we can learn 
about content (what children are taught) and instructi onal approach 
(how children are taught). 

■ The Classroom Level , Using a broad definition of classroom that 
subsumes supplemental instruction arrangements, we are examining 
primarily classroom-level phenomena-* how curriculum is set up for 
groups of children, what teachers do in the classroom, influences on 
student performance aggregated to the classroom level. Both data 
collection and analysis treat the classroom as the primary unit of 
study. 

m Naturallv Occurring Effective Practice. By contrast with studies 
that "plant** a promising practice or program in a set of classrooras 
and study its effects, we are investigating the range of practices in 
place in a set of schools that appear to be performing well, at 
least, as far as this can be judged by standardized testing measures. 
Our assumption is that across a large number of classrooms in such 
schools, important insights can be derived about ^effective" practice 
by documenting what is being done, and contrasting what happens in 
one type of classroom versus another. 

The study design combines quantitative and qualitative data sources, 
including test scores and other outcome measures, daily teacher logs, coded 
observational data, student and school background data, and detailed 
qualitative reports of curriculum and instruction in a selected subset of 
classrooms. The design enables us to examine all six grades in elementary 
school, through two waves of data collection, the first concentrating on 
grades 1, 3, and 5, and the second during the following school year, on 
grades 2, ^, and 6, Second -year classrooms are chosen to maximize the numbc^r 
of first-year children in them, thus enabling some forms of longitudinal 
ana} sis to be done. 



The design coisblnes traditions of research that are not nortiiaily put 
together, especially in a study conducted on such a large scale. The 
quantitative design draws on the •'process -product" tradition, but is 
integrated with a heavily qualitative intensive design aimed at producing 
rich qualitative descriptions of instruction in action* Furthermore, the 
study examines three different content areas, and at the Bai»e time cross- 
subject phenomena. Part of our task is to explore the feasibility of such a 
design » in addition to its role as a source of new knowledge about the topics 
unde r Inve s t i ga 1 1 on * 

Classrooms have been chosen for study through a several* stage process 
that led to a sample of 15 schools in 6 districts located in 3 states 
(California, Ohio, and Maryland), The school and district settings differ 
considerably in the kinds of student populations served and the school and 
district environment for academic instruction. Three districts serve 
primarily inner-city populations, one primarily black children, another 
primarily black and Hispanic, and a third with a mixture of ethnic and racial 
groups. A fourth district lies in a suburban setting adjacent to a large 
city and shares many of the characteristics of an inner *city setting* The 
remaining two districts are located In rural or semirural settings, one 
serving a population of white children and the other a mixed white and 
Hispanic group. 

Franking %\]^ ly^vestlgation 

We built our investigation around certain key concepts that define 
settings and target population, the principal, units of analysis and time 
frame for study, and the focus of data collection. They serve to introduce 
the summary of findings in this report by delineating what in the complex 
world of classrooms and schools we have been paying attention to. 

'^Dlsadvantafied'* Students — The study is, first of all, about the educa* 
tlon of children who come from low- income families and who, in a statisticnl 
sense, are more likely to experience school failure than their more affluent 



counterparts. But in a broader sense, the study is about the education 
offered children who attend schools serving large numbers of poor 
children, for it is in these schools that the conditions of learning tend not 
to encourage academic instruction of the sort alluded to earlier in this 
introduction. Children from low- income families and, inde^^d, all children 
attending such schools are often referred to as "disadvantaged": in a 
demonstrable vay they face a substantial disadvantage in access to learning 
and ultimately to productive careers or fulfilling lives. 

The boundary of our investigation encompasses many more than those 
children officially designated as "educationally disadvantaged*" (or 
"educationally deprived") and therefore eligible for participation in 
remedial or compensatory programs such as the federal Chapter 1 program or 
its state or local counterparts. Large numbers of such children attend the 
schools we are studying—on average, 42% of the children in the sample 
classrooms are eligible for the Chapter 1 program- *and we are especially 
interested in what schools have to offer them. But we are equally interested 
in the academic program as a whole available to the full student population 
in each school. 

The Classroom as the Unit of Study —yithin these schools we are 
concentrating on the classroom, which is the principal unit of data collec- 
tion and analysis, especially for this Interim report of study findings. In 
our conception, this unit encompasses both what takes place within the 
regular classroom walls and in supplemental programs serving students from 
the classroom group. Conceptually, we view all supplemental programs, 
whether they operate within the classroom or elsewhere, as extensions of the 
academic program offered to the students in the classroom. This is not to 
say that these programs are coordinated or integrated with what goes on in 
the regular classroom, but in principle they can be. Inescapably, they offer 
an additional (or substitute) academic experience to some or all of the 
students from the r€»gular classroom group. 

In schools that emphasise t ?am teaching, subject area specialization, 
and cross -graded teaching arrangements, the ''classroom*' is not always a 
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unitary group of students who remain together throughout the school day. 
Thus, for exaiBpXe, the homeroom group that gathers at the beginning of the 
day may well break into smaller groups that recombine in other teachers' 
rooms later in the da;' for Instruction in one or more subjects* Or^ If the 
homeroom group combines different grades, the classrooi!> may in effect repre* 
sent two sipaller classes occi4>ylng the same space and be taught accordingly. 

The Focus of Data Collection- >Wt thin the classroom, the study la 
concentrating on (1) the curriculum as enacted by the teacher « (2) the manner 
In which the teacher carries out this task, (3) the response of students to 
instruction, and (4) the academic learning that results. In data collection, 
we have paid special attention to the teacher and the nature of academic 
tasks set for students, because these are what school people have most 
control over. 

The School Ye^r as Tl g^ ?rame --The time frame for data collection and 
analysl*^^ is the school year* -that is, what is tau^t across the year and how 
it is taught. Thus, the story ve have to tell has more to do with the •'big 
picture " than the fine detail of relationships between a teacher and 
students at moments of time, although we use periodic ^slices of time** to 
help us a build a picture of instruction over time, tfe build our picture of 
what Is taught across the year from three sources: teachers' dally logs kept 
across the year, periodic interviews with the teachers, and three 2-week 
periods (fall, winter, and spring) during which observations and other forms 
of intensive data were collected. 



The Scope of the Interim Report 

This report presents what has been learned about classroom management, 
the content of currlcultim, and approaches to instruction after 1 year of 
study. The chapters that follow answer the questions: 

(1) How do the school and district settings differ as environments for 
academic instruction? (Chapter 1) 



(2) How do teachers solve the probleiB of establishing classroom order? 
What Implications do the teachers* isanageDient approaches have for 
the academic learning environment within the classroom? 
(Chapter 2) 

(3) Uhat is taught across grades and across the school year in 
mathematics, readings and writing? (Chapters 3, 4» and 5, 
respectively, for each subject area) 

(4) How do classrooms differ in their approach to teaching these three 
subject areas? (Chapters 3, 4, and 5) 

(5) To what extent do content and teaching approaches move beyond 
current conventional wisdom emphasizing linear basic skills 
curricula? (Chapters 3, 4, 5) 

(6) What do supplemental instruction arrangements bring to these 
classroom? and schools and what are the implications for 
mathematics and language arts instruction? (Chapter 6) 

(7) What explains the differences among classrooms in what is taught 
and how? (Chapter 7) 

We answer these questions with qualitative and quantitative data 
regarding classrooms in grades 1, 3, and 5. Our goals for this report are 
modest: to present a descriptive picture of academic Instruction within and 
across grades that bracket the elementary school years. From that 
description, various Issues have emerged that are being pursued in greater 
depth during the second year of field work and will be summarized in the 
final report , 

The story we have to tell in this interim report Is incomplete in five 
respects. First , although considerable outcome data were collected during 
the first year, analyses of outcomes do not appear here ^ but rather will be 
part of the final report of the study. At that point, it will be possible to 
consider not only the limnediate learning gains from fall to spring, but also 
12-month and 2-year outcome patterns (for all students who remain in sample 
schools during the second year). Thus, the interim report has relatively 
little to say to the question: Haw effective are the different Instructional 
approaches in producing academic learning over the short and long term? 
Answering this question will be a major focus of the final report. 
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Second, the analyses presented here do not delve deeply into the way 
different groups within the classroom are taught and what they take away from 
instruction as a result. The set of issues surrounding how children from 
linguistically and culturally different backgrounds are served by schcols is 
especially important* -and difficult- -to address in any investigation 
regarding the education of low- income students. As will be explained In 
Chapter 1, we have chosen schools that collectively include a diverse student 
body including various racial, ethnic, and linguistic minority groups, as 
well as children from mainstream backgrounds. We are studying various 
aspects of the instructional challenge presented by these groups- -among them, 
the differentiation of instruction, the connections between children's 
backgrounds and what is taught, and the "personalization" of instruction. 
Analysis of these data will appear in the final report, drawing on both years 
of data collection. 

Third, although we describe the variety of supplemental instruction 
arrangements related to sample classrooms, we do not examine in detail what 
is taught by these services nor how they alter the overall pattern of 
academic instruction for students in each room. That issue has been xeserved 
primarily for second-year data collection and the final report . 

FoTirth, we pay less attention to the environraert for academic 
instruction- -in particular, the school environment, but also the district, 
community, and state- -than will be the case during the study's second year. 
Although the study is primarily concerned with classroom- level phenomena, the 
environments surrounding the classroom have a great deal to do with what is 
taught and how. For the interim report, we only suggest the roles that these 
forces play in Chapter 7, which discusses explanations for the patterns of 
academic instruction we observed, A fuller treatment of these issues will 
appear in the final report . 

Finally, the interim report concentrates on only three of the six 
elementary grades. By bracketing the range of grades in the first year of 
data collection, we are likely to have captured the major differences across 
grades in the sample schools. Nonetheless, other important differences may 
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surface and questions of continuity across grades will be more easily 
addressed when data from all six grades have been collected. In addition, 
patterns that are not grade specific can be exaiained with a larger saiople of 
classrooms, combining data from both years. 

Throughout the interim report, we have noted Issues that will be pursued 
in greater depth in che final report. In this sense, what we report here is 
not a set of conclusions, but rather a set of initial understandings that 
guide and provoke further investigation. 
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PART ONE: 



THE ENVIRONMENT FOR ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION 



The environment In which teachers Instruct the children of poverty has 
distinguishing features that oust be appreciated before we can focus on the 
teaching and learning of mathematics, reading, and writing. The environment 
for academic instruction arises in part from conditions outside the classroom 
over which teachers typically have little control -in particular, from the 
kind of school, district, and cormnunlty in which they work. But in part, 
teachers create the environment in which they work and in which their 
students learn, 

m 

In this part of the report, we set the stage for examining academic 
instruction by describing the settings within which the teachers in our 
sample teach and the variety of academic learning environments within the 
classroom that result, in part, from their approaches to classroom 
management . 

In introducing the districts and schools included in the study (in 
Chapter I), we accomplish several purposes. First, we explain the process 
and criteria employed in constructing the sample, and the range of variation 
among classrooms that were selected for study in the first year of our 
investigation. Second, wi; characterize the district and school settings, 
with capsule illustrations that convey the overall ethos of the settings. 
Our purpose is not to trace the links between classroom instruction and the 
larger environments in which classrooms reside: that matter will be taken up 
in subsequent chapters of the report, especially Chapter VII. 

Inside the classroom door, we concentrate (in Chapter II) on the overall 
management pattern- -how the teacher resolves basic problems of order i-iithin 
the room- -and the environment for academic learning that results. At this 
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point in the report, our analysis makes relatively little reference to the 
teaching of particular subject areas. Although classroom inanagetsent is 
Intinately entwined with the approach to teaching particular subjects, there 
is nonetheless an "ethos" that transcends the teaching of each subject and 
that renmins more or less constant across the school day. Tlils ethos Is the 
joint result of many factors (not the least of which is the students them- 
selves), but in large measure It reflects the management assumptions, style, 
and skill of the teacher in question. 

Our purpose in Chapter II Is to Identify one of the foundation stones on 
which effective academic instruction rests, but not to pursue the topic of 
classroom management for its own sake. That has been done extensively by 
other researchers, and there is general agreement on what constitutes 
effective management and how to achieve It. Ultimately, we wish to trace In 
greater detail the implications of management styles for effective academic 
instruction of the student population on which we are concentrating, but that 
is a matter that will be taken up in the final report of the study. 
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I SCHOOLS AND DISTRICTS SERVING THE CHILDREN OF POVERTY 

Schools and districts offer the first and most imroediate environment for 
what* goes on in classrooms. So, to understand what we have found out about 
academic instruction in classrooms, the reader must first appreciate the 
kinds of schools and districts to which the data refer. We describe in this 
chapter the range of schools and districts chosen for the investigation, and 
the manner in which they were chosen. 

The Sample and How It Was Chosen 

Schools and classrooms serving the children of poverty are a diverse 
lot. In studying the academic instruction offered these children, we 
selected schools and classrooms that represented a wide range of conditions. 
At the same time, our intention to look Intensively at instruction across the 
year limited the number of schools we could include in the sample. 

The resulting sample of 15 schools in six districts captures many of the 
characteristics of schools serving high concentrations of low- Income 
children. However, while the 15 faced conditions and challenges that are 
common across the land, the schools are not by and large typiccl. 

As a study of naturally occurring effective practice, it was not our 
intention to represent in a ^statistical sense what is typical of all schools 
serving large numbers of poor children; therefore, sites were not chosen 
randomly. Instead, we selected schools that, for the most part, were 
performing well on conventional standardized tests compared to other schools 
servirg a similar student population. Several of the sample schools were 
"average" in this contrast; others performed quite high. We systematically 
excluded cases in which school test scores were relatively low (although no 
formal cut-off score was set, we did not consider schools in which the 
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average perfonaance fell below the 25th percentile on standardized tests of 
mathematics and reading ability). As sho%m in Table 1, there was a range in 
student test performance, both across and within schools « 



Classrooms were chosen on the basis of the following criteria: 

■ Teacher's experience . Beginning teachers were excluded on the 
assumption that most %rould be working out the many issues that new 
teachers encounter and that would obscure ^at we could learn about 
curriculum and instruction. 

■ GenftTfll classroom management ability. Wherever we could, we avoided 
classrooms that, by reputation, were experiencing serious management 
problems or were, in som other obvious way. dysfunctional. 

■ Teacher's (and principal's^ willingness to Include the classroom in 
the study . Because we were asking a lot of participating teachers. 
It was essential to Include those who wanted to be part of the 
project. Most teachers we approached were happy to be part of the 
study. A few declined for varying reasons, and in two instances 
principals virtually dictated which teachers covld be included* 

> Variation Ir instructional approach. To the extent possible, we 

selected classrooms to maximize the range of approaches to curriculum 
and instruction, based on what we could learn from principals and 
other reputable sources at the beginning of the year. 

Using these criteria, we ended up with a set of classrooms taught by 
teachers of varying philosophies pnd apparent success with children. Given 
the numerous constraints in the sampling process at the school level, not all 
selection criteria were satisfied equally well: for example, a few teachers 
were less-than-enthusiastic participants, se^ral others managed their class- 
rooms so poorly that chaos reigned much of the time, and several teachers 
were on the verge of quitting teaching altogether because of deep dissatisfac- 
tion with teaching as a career or their particular assignments. For obvious 
reasons, there was relatively little to learn about effective curriculum and 
instruction in such instances, except the absence of critical conditions for 
good practice. But these were exceptions. On the whole, the sample class- 
rooms were taught by experienced, committed individuals who were able to 
establish a basic level of order in the classroom and to focus children's 
energies on academic goals most of the time. 
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Table I-l 



PERFXJRMANCE LEVEL OF SAMPLE SCHOOLS 
(Based on selected classrooms in grades 1, 3, and 5) 



District 1 fUrban> 

School 1 
School 2 

District 2 fUrban) 

School 1 
School 2 
School 3 

District 3 (Urban) 

School 1 
School 2 
School 3 

District 4 (Suburban) 

School 1 
School 2 
School 3 

District 5 (Rural) 

School 1 
School 2 

District 6 (Rural) 

School 1 
School 2 



CTBS Reading Comprehension 

Score, Fall Pretest,^ 
Classroom Mean NCE 



31 
34 



Range in Scores" 
Within the School 
Highest Lowest 
Classroom Classroom 



44 
38 

37 



41 
36 
50 



37 
43 
43 



49 
47 



51 
51 



36 

42 



61 
39 
47 



47 
40 
53 



44 
57 
71 



59 
63 



59 
56 



21 
22 



27 
38 
24 



29 
34 
46 



19 
29 
30 



45 
30 



37 
48 



a 



Average of the mean scores on the pretest for the five or six sample 
classrooms in each school. 

^Lowest and highest among the sample classrooms within the school. 
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Taken together » the first-, third-, and fifth-grade classrooms in the 
sample reflect a level of academic performance at the beginning of the year 
that places them slightly below national averages, although higher than most 
schools with similar demographic characteristics. As shown In Table 2, fall 
reading and mathematics scores place these students in the 40-50 Normal Curve 
Equivalent (NCE) range. The table also suggests the overall demographic 
profile of the students in the sample, which indicates that collectively the 
children In sample classrooms are mostly from low- income families (approxi- 
mately two-thirds) and minority backgrounds (approximately three-quarters). 
Not Eurprlsingly, large numbers of these children are served by supplemental 
programs (nearly half) that address one or another aspect of educational 
disadvantagement . 



The Six Districts 



Schools and classrooms were selected for study within six districts 
located within three states. Each district provided a unique environment for 
academic instruction through the nature of the community served, currlcular 
policies, configuration of resources, and other forms of support for schools, 
and characteristic relationship bet%reen central office and the schools. A 
capsule description of each district highlights the key differences and 
similarities among them, starting with the three urban districts: 

■ District 1 serves approximately 75,000 students in an industrial city 
with large concentrations of low- income black, Hispanic, and Asian 
limlgrant children. Students attending many of the district's 
schools come from communities beset by problems of urban poverty, 
among them drug-related activities, violence, and gang activity. The 
district is undergoing a turbulent period in which top-level 
management has been in transition, finances have been In disarray, 
and there has been little clear direction for academic work. By 
default, schools have gained a certain measure of autonomy and, 
depending on the schools' leadership, can shape their own academic 
programs more than in districts that exert a tighter control over 
affairs . 
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Table 1-2 



CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE CLASSROOMS 

Classroom Average of Classroon Measures 
Chffrftfft:?T:ti?^i?S fn - SS) 

Fall pretest scores (classroom mean NCE) 

CTBS Reading Comprehension 43 NCEs 

CTBS Mathematics Computation 49 

CTBS Matheme'^ics Concepts and Applications 42 

Level of economic disadvantaffement: Average 
percent of students in the classroom on 

Free -and -Reduced Lunch Program 65% 

Participation In supplemental proprrams: 
Average percent of students served by-- 

The Chapter 1 program 42% 

Other programs 12% 

Averafte class size 23 students* 

Racial/ethnic compos ition^ of the class : 
Percent in each group 

Black 39% 

Hispanic 14 

White 28 

Asian B 

Other 1 



This figure reflects the fact that some "classes" on which we concentrated 
were in fact a subset of a larger homeroom group, due to teaming, depart- 
mental, or cross-graded arrangements. 
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• District 2 serves a student populatioti reserabllng thi>t of District 1 
in size and coiapositlon, although with higher proportions of Hispanic 
and Asian students. The poverty - related conditions that characterize 
this city's neighborhoods are less severe than those in District 1: 
crime statistics, for exaiaple^ are lower here than in the first 
case. The district is also more centralized and, at the present 
time I more effectively managed, in the sense that there is continuity 
in leadership and reasonable stability in financial support. The 
district has moved aggressively to implewent key features of state- 
wide frameworks promoting alternative approaches to mathematics and 
language arts instruction. 

m plstrlct^ 3 serves a diverse city with a substantial affluent popula- 
tion and an inner-city core that is predominantly composed of low- 
income black families, but with neighhorhoods in which poor white 
families recently arrived from rural areas reside* Desegregation has 
been a major issue in this community and has been addressed (under 
court order) in part by a series of magnet programs scattered among 
the district's predominantly neighborhood-based schools » In addi- 
tion, under the leadership of a dynamic superintendent, the district 
embarked several years ago on an ambitious revamping of curriculum 
that stresses new approaches to mathematics and language arts, as 
well as new approaches to instructional grouping. The improvement 
plan allows little room for school autonomy* 

The fourth district, located in a large suburban county, resembles the 
urban districts in many ways: 

m pli^trict 4 Is very large, comprising more than 100,000 students 
spread across a county adjacent to a major urban center. The low- 
income areas of the district, located the closest to the neighboring 
urban center, are home to black families primarily. The community in 
which they live is tense: drug-related crime and other related 
problems are currently at epidemic levels and the children attending 
schools are accordingly fearful » The district has strong centralized 
leadership that emphasizes mastery of basic skills and school-by- 
school accountability (for example, principals' salary increments are 
partially tied to the test score performance of their schools). 
Prescriptive curricular guidelines and regular district-wide testing 
cycles leave little room for schools or teachers to devise their own 
academic programs. 

The two rural districts stand in sharp contrast to the preceding four, 
not only In size but also in their student composition and approach to 
curriculum improvement: 

m District 3 sits several hours* drive from a major metropolitan area. 
Th;: district serves a student population of close to 12,000 students, 
the great majority of whom are white. The countywide district 
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encompasses one soall city and a nusober of small, nountain towns. 
Poverty levels are lower by far than the average fot Districts 1-4, 
In Its own way, the central office exerts ^top-down" control of the 
academic progress at the school level, but without a driving vision of 
curriculum and Its adaptation for disadvantaged students « 

m District 6 . nestled In an agricultural valley an hour away from a 
metropolitan area, serves a mixed population of Anglo and Hispanic 
students, approximately a third of whms coim from low- income 
families. The cownunity is relatively stable and suffers little from 
the afflictions that typify the urban centers included In the study, 
the district is actively encouraging tihe iiqproven^nt of curriculum 
programs, along the lines of state frameworks that advocate concep- 
tually oriented mathematics and whole* language -based literacy. How* 
ever, the district has adopted a more facilitative, less controlling 
posture than in other districts in the study. Principals are given 
wide latitude to shape the program in their schools, within broad 
guidelines established by the dirtrlct. 



ThP SchoQls 

As a group, the schools we are studying share various characteristics. 
In all, A0% or more of the student population is from low- income backgrounds; 
in six of the fifteen schools virtually 100% are from poor families. All the 
schools are organized to serve kindergarten through fifth or sixth grade and 
draw the majority of pupils from a neighborhood attendance area. With few 
exceptions, the schools are generally well regarded within their respective 
districts. 

The schools vary In size, from less than 300 children to more than BOO, 
level of resources, and the qtiallty of facilities- -several occupy new and 
well -equipped buildings, while others are housed In decrepit quarters. One 
school is temporarily located in a previously vacant school building out of 
the r/^ighborhood attendance area while Its own plant is refurbished. 

The set of schools in the sample include several variants on the 
conventional organi2;ation of elementary schooling, which may offer a 
different kind of academic experience to the students served. 
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m Y eay-round schools . Two of the fifteen operate on a year-round 

schedule, meaning that students attend school for 3 months, then cake 
a month off. then repeat the cycle in staggered "tracks" across the 
12 months of the calendar year. 

■ Ma gnet programs . Two other schools contain formally designated 
'^magnet^ programs, one aimed at mathematics and science, the other 
offering bilingual education to children with limited Engll(«h 
proficiency. While each draws some children from outside the 
neighborhood attendance area, they nonetheless serve a primarily 
neighborhood-based population. 

• Desegregation- relate d programs. Not including the magnet programs 
described above, several schools receive extra resources and staff as 
part of a district effort to counteract the effects of racial 
ifi&balance . 

Beyond these structural differences, the schools we are studying vary in 
many respects. We made no effort to choose schools that resemble any par** 
ticular profile of effectiveness. The qxiality of leadership, for example, 
varies considerably from cases in which principals have a strong instruc- 
tional vision to those with none; similarly, principals' general management 
skills range from excellent to mediocre. Kot surprisingly, the level of 
staff conaBltment and coheslveness differs across schools considerably. 



Several brief portraits of schools in the sample illustrate how 
community factors, structural features, leadership, and staff combine to form 
an *'ethos"' with important implications for the school as a whole. The first 
two schools are generally considered exemplary: 

m Jackson Park School .* A small Inner-city school in District 3, 

Jackson Park was thought of as ''bottom of the barrel^ until 5 years 
ago, when a new and forceful principal took charge with a mandate 
(and extra resources) to bring about change* Hie challenge con- 
fronting her was considerable: 100% of the children were from 
low- income* minority families, the school climate was chaotic, and 
test score performance was abysmal. Through a concerted effort to 
enforce strict discipline, maintain a highly structured and demanding 
curriculum (albeit focused on **the basics**), and Increase expecta- 
tions for the students, the school has improved considerably: test 
'scores are up and the school has received awards as an exemplary 
elementary school. 



Names have been changed to preserve the anonymity of the school sites. 
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• Maple Grov e School . This school in District 5 stands in sharp 
contrast to Jackson Park, although it, too, has acquired a well- 
deserved reputation for the quality of its academic program. The 
school is large: the over 800 students are half Anglo, half 
Hispanic, many of whom have come to participate in the school's 
bilingual program (in half of the school, classrooms with English- 
dominant and Spanish -dominant children are paired and share instruc- 
tion in various ways that lead to a gradual transition into English- 
only instruction). Staff morale is high, in no small measure 
reflecting the activities of the principal, who is an instructional 
leader in the full sense of the term. Although strong in many 
aspects of its academic program, the school has developed an identity 
as a "language arts" school, which takes special care and pride in 
its teaching of writing, reading, and other aspects of language 
instruction. 

Not all schools in the sample are as "together" as these two. Two other 
schools demonstrate the range among sample schools, one from the suburban 
district, the other from an urban setting: 

■ Rivervlew School. This large school in District 4 conveys a sense of 
disorganization to the obser-zer. The school population, predom- 
inantly black, is bused in to achieve some degree of racial balance 
In a school located within a white residential neighborhood. Vio- 
lence is a prominent feature of the community life most students 
know, which adds an additional challenge to the school's instruc- 
tional task. Extra staff of several kinds are assigned to the 
school, but due to a somewhat "scattered" management style, these 
resources are orchestrated in a complex way that makes integration of 
Instructional services difficult. The staff are somewhat demoral- 
ized, not only because of the lack of leadership, but also due to the 
restrictive guidelines from the central office, which controls a 
great deal of what they can do in the classroom. 

■ Tidewatg r School . This elementary school in District 2 serves a 
mixed population of students of black, Asian, and Hispanic back- 
grounds from a community undergoing rapid transition In iLs ethnic 
and linguistic makeup. The school has been struggling to devise 
appropriate approaches to this student population, and has received 
some special funding for the purpose; however, the school is 
struggling to implement a new district language arts curriculum. The 
principal does not exercise an active instructional leadership role, 
although he is a reasonably effective manager of school operations. 
Overall, the tone of the school is businesslike and orderly. 
Although not innovative or imaginative, the school program is solid 
and offers most students a reasonable chance to master "the basics," 

We explore the Implications of school settings for academic instruction 
at greater length in Chapter 7, as part of our discussion of the explanations 
for patterns of academic instruction. 




II CLASSROOM MANAGEHENT AND THE ACADEHIC LE^XMC ENVIRONMENT 



In order for the instructional strategies described In the coming 
chapters to be effective, students laust be engaged in appropriate academic 
tasks; they aust be actively involved in reading, writing, or matheoatics. 
For this to occur, the classrooa must be well managed. While orchestrating 
the activities and whereabouts of 20 to 35 elementary school children all day 
long is no small feat in any environment, it is often particularly difficult 
in classrooms with large numbers of children froia poor families. 

Many of the problems that the teachers face in the classrooms we visited 
are common to all schools: a range of ability levels, students who bring 
with them problems from outside of the classroom, insufficient personnel. 
These factors tend to be exaggerated in high-poverty schools, and added to 
these are obstacles that teachers in raiddle- class schools rarely have to 
confront. Given the demographics an J the less- than- ideal working conditions, 
it is not surprising that several of the sample classrooms are ••dysfunc- 
tional, But despite the adverse conditions, the majority of the teachers in 
the sample classrooms do amazingly well at creating a constructive academic 
environment with the odds strongly against them. This chapter will examine 
the failures and the successes, with a view toward isolating those strategies 
likely to be effective with this population of children. 

The chapter will begin with a discussion of the roots of the problem in 
all classrooms serving the children of poverty. These are potential problems 
that face all of our teachers to a greater or lesser degree. Second, based 
on qualitative case reports done for half of the sample, we divide classrooms 
into four categories according to the amount and quality of student engage- 
ment overall in arademir tasks. These four groups range from highly effec- 
tive learning environments to classrooms where management is a serious 
unsolved problem. Examples will be given for each group, and ir sues that are 
central to management style will be described. Third, we address particular 
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dimensions of classroom organization and describe how they typically appear 
in the classrooms of the most and least successful managers. A concluding 
section suiwnarizes the implications of the management patterns for academic 
instruction. 

During che course: of this discussion, we will touch on instructional 
strategies that are clearly interwoven with questions of order and classroom 
discipline. Issues such as grouping, accountability and assessment, and 
integration of content areas, while generally thought of as instructional 
decisions » are key aspects of management as well; the connections between 
management and academic instruction will be more fully examined later in the 
study. 

The Roots of the Problem in Classrooms Serving the Children of Poverty 

While the rest of this chapter will examine teachers' attempts to 
maintain order in the classroom, it is important to note at the outset that 
many of the primary obstacles to an orderly and productive environment lie 
outside of the teacher's control. There are a series of attributes of the 
population of students we are studying and the coamunities from which they 
come that complicate management in any classroon. In poorly managed class- 
rooms, the effects of these factors are manifested in especially obvious 
ways . 

» yipbility . A poor population tends to be a transient one, in both 
urban and rural environments. Many of our teachers had over a third 
of the class leave and be replaced during the course of the year. 
Often new students are incorrectly assigned, and then shuffled around 
to many different classes. The consequences for continuity in the 
instructional agenda are obvious. 

m Nutrition and health . Several teachers mentioned this as a severe 
problem, particularly in the primary grades. One principal told us 
that the children's diet is her most pressing concern—several of the 
children go for days without a meal prepared by an adult. The many 
children with unstable home situations are visibly exhausted, and 
many sleep during school time. At least two students in fifth- gradt^ 
classrooms became pregnant during the course of the year. 
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■ Drugs and violence. Many children attending urban schools included 
In the sample live In neighborhoods where drug traffic is constant. 
Soae of the older children are apparently involved already, and many 
of the students are affected by it in various ways: by shootings In 
their buildings, relatives going to jail, etc. 

■ Family structure. The najorlty of the children in our classrooms 
coae from single -parent homes; in other cases, the single guardian Is 
not a parent at all. Teachers find this a particularly difficult 
problera to overcc»e. Children usually go home to an eiqpty house and 
spend most of their out-of-school time unsupervised. Single working 
parents have a hard time maintaining contact with school personnel. 

■ Economic constraints. Students often lack the money to buy basic 
materials like pencils or notebooks (which are usually in short 
supply in these schools). Inadequate public transportation makes it 
difficult for children to stay for after-school activities and for 
par»:nts to attend school events. 

■ Language nroficlencv. Several of the sample classrooms in one state 
have children who are monolingual in one of three or four different 
languages. Even with aides and creative scheduling, such classrooms 
are challenging. 

But the characteristics of the students walking in the school door are 
only part of the story. Policies, facilities, and the availability of 
resources also make the job of teacher as classroom manager more difficult:. 
The Joint effects of the following factors conspire against good management 
in many of the classrooms we have been studying: 

■ Insufficient resources. Our classrooms almost universally lacked 
adequate instructional materials. In some cases there weren't enough 
textbooks to go around; in one district the same set of "consumable" 
workbooks have been used by new sets of students for 5 years. A 
great deal of time and energy goes into compensating for inadequate 
funds, such as the i;d>iqultou8 candy bar sales to raise money for 
essential materials like copier paper, 

■ MsAi pupil/staff ratio.g. In the cases where one adult is responsible 
for more than 30 students, there are usually management problems. 
Several of our schools received extra personnel through desegregation 
agreements, so this was not a problem in all of our schools. Many 
schools had aides to alleviate the problem at least part of the day. 
Absenteeism among the staff, and the difficulty of obtaining 
substitutes, created problems even where class sizes were small. 

■ Physical plant probl«>mg Many of the school buildings ve visited 
were old and in need of repair. More commonly, noise from 
construction or adjoining rooms often interfered with teaching. 
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. R«t«rtial mandates . As will be described in the examples below. 

teachers had to deal with a nuraber of directives fron their states or 
districts that made life in the classrooa nore complicated in a 
nmdier of.' ways. In some cases, teachers had not received adequate 
training to inpleiaent new curricula; in others, requireiaents for 
testing or pacing interfered with the flow of instruction or provoked 
student resistance. 

. Lar.k of adfutnistrattve support . Many of our teachers felt that they 
did not receive enough help in disciplinary matters from the 
principal. This was the case In all of the "dysfunctional" 
classroMBs we studied. 

a A frafaentcd school dav . Many of the students in these classrooms 
qualify for a nuaber of compensatory education programs or other 
suppleaentai^ services. As is discussed In greater detail in 
Chapter VI, they often niss time in the regular classrooa and spend 
extra tine in waiting and transitions. In soae cases, there is a 
constant streaa of students in and out of the rooa. 



Four Tvpes of Acade mic Learninf^ Environments 



Success in classrooa management, unlike instructional strategies In 
reading or mathematics, is usually readily apparent to an observer: a class 
is busily engaged in academic tasks, there are few disruptions, and transi- 
tions betveen instructional segments occur smoothly. Teachers are often the 
first to admit when this is not the case; they are usually painfully aware 
when their agenda is not being followed. 



Based on the qualitative data from the classrooms we studied inten- 
sively, we categorized the resulting academic learning environments into four 
groups. The criterion of interest was the amount and quality of student 
engagement in academic tasks. 

■ Croup 1' -Dysfunctional Learn tng Environments. In certain classrooms, 
there is a constant struggle to maintain order, and the need to gain 
control determines much of the interaction in the room. 

m Group 2- -Adequate Le arninp Environments. In other classrooms, the 
struggles continue, but the teacher is able to attain a basic level 
of control . As a result, some academic learning is taking place; at 
times, more than half the students are engaged in appropriate tasks. 
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• firoUP 3--0r<jerlY. Rgstrictlve Leamtng Environments . In this group 
of classrooms, an effective management system is in place and most 
students are seriously engaged in academic work. While a lot of 
learning occurs, the classes either suffer from a numbing sameness of 
routines or some students are consistently left out of the academic 
tasks. 

■ Group A- -Orderly. Enabling Learninft En vironments . These classrooms 
are model learning environments. Not only are all students seriously 
engaged most or all of the time, but energy and enthusiasm are 
evident while children are involved with academic tasks. Routines 
are much more varied in these classrooms. 

Classrooms within each one of these groups are not identical to each 
other. Within the third group, for example, are several classrooms with a 
distinctly different "feel" to them, with varying degrees of visible 
management techniques. 



We describe each type, with examples, in terms of general classroom 
atmosphere, evidence of preventive management, and the way teachers viewed 
and explained the management pattern in the room. As the discussion makes 
clear, each type has a characteristic "ethos" that enhances or inhibits 
academic learning. 



Prpup 1; Dysfunctional Lear ning Environments 



The study sample includes only a small number of truly "dysfunctional" 
classrooms. Simply put, they were not pleasant places to be. Because of the 
need to "keep the lid on," disciplinary matters tended to overwhelm instruc- 
tional plans. The following example from an inner-city school is typical of 
s'lch a room: 

« Carol's Fifth Grade. Tliere are 33 students of various racial 

backgrounds in Carol's combined fifth -/sixth-grade classroom. All of 
the students qualify for free lunch. While there are occasional 
bursts of enthusiasm evident, the class is often filled with an air 
of tension and frustration. The students seem to like and respect 
the teacher, but she does not let them get close to her. There sccnis 
to be a constant tug-of-war between her and the students on 
discipline Issues. 

While Carol generally is quite stern with the students, she often 
allows them to socialize. They are an unusually gregarious group: 
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they take advantage of every opportunity to interact with each 
other- -whispering, calling out, passing notes, moving around-- 
especially during seatwork time. In cyclical fashion, the noise 
level slowly rises beyond what Carol will tolerate. She then angrily 
warns the class to quiet down, and after a couple of further warnings 
she signs individuals up for the "2:A5 Club" or for the "Clean Up 
Club." If the whole class continues to be disruptive, then Carol 
will make everyone "write linfs," i.e., fill several sheets of paper 
with a disciplinary stateiaent or the school's oission statenent. 
Things quiet down for a while, and the cycle begins again. 

Carol's students often seen eager to channel their energy into 
learning activities, and they happily volunteer for group activities 
that involve reading aloud or writing on the board. However, 
whenever they have to do anything at their desks they generally 
succeed in avoiding the tasks entirely. Unfortturately , long periods 
of seatwork time usually correspond to the recess sessions that occur 
right outside the room's wividows, as Carol tries not to schedule any 
activities that involve oral coimBunicatlon during this noisy time. 

In mathematics, Carol teaches the whole class together. Students are 
allowed to work on problems in pairs; in theory, a stronger student 
and a weaker student work together. In practfce, the pairs rarely 
talk about the assignment. During the seatwork time, Carol corrects 
paperwork at her desk and monitors individual behavior. She knows 
that they need more one-on-one instruction, but she feels that the 
pyxing specified by the district does not allow time for this. About 
half of the BO-minute daily math period is devoted to seatwork. 
Carol holds the students accountable by weekly tests, and checking 
off if homework is handed in, 

Reading is also taught in a single group, for fifth and sixth graders 
together. While the students are enthusiastic during the tiroes they 
are allowed to read aloud, they rebel during seatwork time or ignore 
the teacher during questions about the story. 

These management issues become more pronounced by the end of the 
year. Especially in math, with little feedback on individual 
problems, many students have tuned out entirely and no longer make 
any effort to complete assignments or even to work on the weekly 
tests . 

A number of the issues raise n this example are common ones in poorly 
managed classrooms. While seatwork always presents more of a challenge in 
maintaining student engagement, it is clearly more of an issue when previous 
direct instruction has gone way over the heads of some students. In this 
case, a relatively inexperienced teacher was confronted with a curriculum 
mandate that required that all students be taught from the same level 
material and not be grouped by ability. Having no specific training in this 
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approach, Carol was overvhelmed by the more complex manageisent Issues it 
created. This and other dysfunctional classrooms also had the following 
characteristics : 

As In Carol's class » the lapst poorly managed rooms were not constant 
battle zones. Although there were some nasty incidents, including a few 
serious fights, there were also occasional moments of laughter and warmth. 
In fact, study team field staff were surprised to notice that the students 
often seemed imune to %rhat seemed to be a tense, highly unpleasant situa- 
tion. The students had developed coping mechanisms, and in many cases 
managed to enjoy themselves. This energy was not, however, channeled into 
academic tasks. 

While we were not able to observe in the first two weeks of school, it 
was immediately apparent in many classrooms that important groundwork had 
been done in establishii.g order for the year. In the Group 1 classrooms, 
however, there was little evidence of this, other than the ubiquitous rules 
posted at the front of the room. The dysfunctional classrooms had an 
apparently capricious system of cues for punishment; as in Carol's class, it 
would Just be a certain noise level— not always the same one- -or some 
behavior that had gone unnoticed the day before. Under such circumstances, 
students tjqpically reacted and adapted to perceived personality or mood 
changes in the teecher more than to established routines. 

All of the teachers of the dysfunctional classrooms were keenly aware of 
the problem. While some complained about lack of training or familiarity 
either with the type of student or the mandated curriculum, all i^xpressed 
discontent with the administrative support for disciplinary matters. In all 
cases, the principal was perceived as "too soft" o?, behavior problems. In 
fact, in schools where this was the case, even the effective managers echoed 
this sentiment. Poor managers were also less likely to have a close 
collegial relationship with other staff members, and cited the lack of 
support frui^ parents in developing students' social skills. 
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Group 2: Adequate I^arnlnR Environments 



Group 2 classrooms often began the year with serious problems, and 
managed to improve the situation to the point that many or most students were 
focused on academics an^ completing assignments a large proportion of the 
time. Often, however, order itself became the agenda and enthusiasm was 
clearly lacking; consequently, disruptions continued to occur* For example: 

• Mlndv^s Approach to Managing First Grade, This first-grade classroom 
has 30 students, of mixed race and language background. A very 
definite routire is in place early in the year and is followed 
throughout the year without exception. Each day starts out with 
phonics instruction, followed by worksheets done Independently on the 
''sound of the week." Further direct instruction in reading Is 
followed by additional seatwork. For the most part, students are 
comfortable in the room, because the assignments are always quite 
manageable for thi students. They are eager to do well for the 
teacher, and are virtually guaranteed success* 

Mlndy has few severe disruptions to deal with. The overall 
atmosphere of the classroom is positive, but not challenging. 
Students are given simple tasks and are not pushed to be creative or 
to grasp difficult concepts. Uhen she does need to discipline 
students, Mlndy is often Inconsistent in her approach. She Is 
generally more patient with the students in the morning, when she 
gently calls students* names to refocus them on task. Usually by the 
afternoon her patience has worn thin, and she sometimes yells at the 
students for no greater infractions than had occurred In the 
morning. In addition, she often talks very loudly into the faces of 
individual students who do not attend or who are off task. She also 
occasionaT^ly singles students out in front of the classroom when they 
do not know an answer, which embarrasses them. 

In mathematics, Mlndy struggles with the new concept-oriented 
curriculum, and has trouble explaining difficult issues to the 
students. After a brief and sometimes confusing explanation, the 
students work in their workbooks at their own pace. The slower 
students get further and further behind, until by April they are 100 
pages behind the faster students (and the lesson of the day doesn't 
ever apply to the work they are doing). Although Mlndy circulates to 
help students with their work, there is no formal system for 
feedback. As the year progresses, more and more students begin to 
tune out, but few actual disruptions occur. 

The situation is similar in reading. In theory, all students are 
reading the same story- -there is no grouping- -but in practice 
students are only allowed to move on in their workbooks when they 
have coiapleted all tasks for each story* Again, the slower readers 
are way behind, and never doing work related to the story of the day. 
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Croup 2 classrooms achieved order, but often at the expense of 
meaningful academic content. The "feel* of Group 2 rooas was certainly less 
hostile and threatening than the truly dysfunctional environnents . They 
might be orderly to the extent of being slightly oppressive, with little 
spontaneity evident, or they might be- -depending on the population- -quiet and 
passive. Also in this category were the rarer examples of teachers who had 
inherited a particularly well-behaved or passive group; discipline was not an 
issue, but the instruction bored or alienated the students. 

Generally, prior groundwork for successful management was much more 
apparent in Group 2 classrooms than in the dysfunctional rooms --if not from 
the teacher him/herself, then from socialization in previous years. (The 
observer, and probably the teacher as well, were less likely to fear that 
something would explode at any moment.) Because management issues were less 
of a problem, fewer teachers viewed them as barriers. More typically, they 
described their students as unmotivated and uninterested In learning. Rather 
than administrative support, they often lamented the lack of support from 
parents in academic matters. 

P^P^P 3: — Orderly. Restrictive Learning Environments 

In Group 3 classrooms, it was immediately apparent to all observers that 
students were engaged in the assigned task, almost all the time. It was also 
evident (from a few brief incidents) that achieving this state of affairs was 
in fact a major accomplishment and took a lot of long, hard work from the 
teacher. On further examination, however, it was apparent that the "spark" 
was missing for all or most of the students. Even when assignments were 
completed and test scores showed that learning had occurred, there was some 
mild passive resistance evident, as the following example shows. 

■ Hanagement in Jane's Fifth Grade. Jane is new in her school, and she 
has between 17 and 20 students in her fifth-grade class. Her class, 
like the school, is all black, and although she has no direct 
experience with this population, she has worked in a variety of 
settings with poor children. The principal places a great deal of 
emphasis on discipline and improving standardized test scores. From 
the beginning, Jane takes firm control of the class, and the level of 
engagement is very high. 
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Jane Is an expert practitioner of the Assertive Discipline System, 
\Atich is used district-wide. Basically, nothing is done without a 
cue, a system, or a specified procedure « Host of this constant 
reinforcement is woven into regular instruction, and disruptions are 
very rare. Reinforceaents coom through oarbles in the Jar (which add 
up to goodies like videos or popcorn), marks on student desks, or 
siaply the ever-present, "Thank you Curtis, I like the way you're 
sitting quietly," Jane smoothly Inserts the management into every 
aspect of instruction- -but the system is always running (and the 
students are clearly aware of it). For exajqile, while weaving among 
the desks during a math lesson, she almost indetectably places a mark 
on the permanent tally on the student *s desk if she notices 
appropriate behavior on the way by. 

In general, this results in a very orderly and mostly quiet class- 
room, which doesn't feel as oppressive as it may sound. While there 
is little spontaneity ("Think first, and don't raise your hand to 
answer until I say 'hands are OK'"), there is also no time wasted 
during transitions, instructions are clear, and enforcemnt is very 
consistent and fair. Uhen disruptions occur (such as when an 
unmonitored group is doing seatwork) , rfie handles them calmly, never 
letting herself get dra%m into power struggles. 

Academic Instruction follows the district-prescribed curriculum 
closely. Instruction relies exclusively on basals in reading, and 
texts and worksheets in language arts and math. Academic tasks tend 
to be fragmented and of short duration, with few visible connections 
made between one assignment and the other. For example, the 45- 
minute reading group is often broken up into three or four activities 
that come frcHs the reading s^chanlcs workbook and the basal reader. 
A similar organization occurs in math, where during a 50-minute 
period the students may have three sets of review exercises inter- 
rupted by a newer skill and a computation game. Students spend 
approximately half their day completing worksheets or problems 
printed in the textbook, but this work is monitored much more closely 
than is often the case. Grades for each piece of work are recorded 
every day by Jane. 

During the teacher-directed portions of Instruction, students are 
eager to contribute. Jane slows down the pace for students who 
aren't getting it, and other students don't complain: they are 
clearly used to this. This is a well -managed, busy classroom, but 
there is rarely any visible enthusiasm, or evidence that students are 
curious enough to pursue any academic task beyond the minimal require 
ments. By the end of the year, class and teacher both seem drained 
from the effort involved in holding It all together. 

Not all Group 3 classrooms were this meticulously orchestrated. What 
they have in coimnon is the fact that the instructional agenda was clearly 
followed; students were involved, academic outcomes were in line with goals 
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and expectations. Although it is not as apparent as in the earlier cases, it 
was clear that manageiaent concerns were still driving some instructional 
concerns. 

Many Group 3 classrooms had a somewhat "looser" feel than the one 
d€»scribed above. In many there was a cooperative spirit and ©ore enetgy. In 
these cases, discipline still required hard work at times, or some students 
might have counted themselves out entirely. In short * in Group 3 classrooms, 
Rianagement either worked fairly well for all, as above, or well enough for 
moments of real creativity and bursts of enthusiasm* *but not for everyone, 
and dealing with interruptions was still an Important part of the agenda. By 
comparison with the previous groups, it was clear in Group 3 classrooms that 
a great deai of time and energy had been invested from the beginning of the 
year to put a tight management system in place* For most children, the 
system was running and nonnegotiable , In some cases, it left students out or 
inhibited spontaneity. 

Having solved the major management problems, these teachers were more 
likely to notice that th«' : instruction lacked a clear instructional 
direction. They were often aware that many students were going through the 
motions only, and they welcomed the chance to find out about alternative 
approach**s. However, teachers in this group still thought of parents as a 
primary cause of compliant but unmotivated students. 

Grou p 4: Orderly, Enabling. learning Environments 

Teachers' styles in this group of classrooms were varied. Some fit 
traditional images of strict, no-nonsense teachers; others were more effusive 
and affectionate. Through a combination of the "righf moves, they all 
succeeded in making their classrooms highly productive learning environments, 
where students not only completed assigned tasks but clearly enjoyed coming 
to «iohool to It-am, 

m Hqw.. Har ;ta manages her first^gyade class , Maria's first-grade class 
in a rural area has 28 children, half Anglo and half Hispanic. In a 
word, the class ''hums/' It is a comfortable place where children 
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enjoy being and doing schoolwork; the business of learning Is central 
to everything that is done in the roois. Children treat each other 
and the teacher with respect, as a result of her careful lessons In 
how to listen to each other, to offnr ideas verbally to the class, 
and to respect what the others say. 

Marians management style is calm and quiet. She is remarkably 
effective at maintaining order despite the fact that the classroom is 
one of four clustered together in a semi^open pod arrangement. She 
uses a combination of quiet reminders » pointing to each seating group 
(clusters of four desks together), with Individual praise for 
So-and-So who is sitting nicely now* The result is that students do 
what she asks the first time she asks, with rare exceptions (which 
are quickly brought into line) and attention is not drawn to 
management issues very often* 

The principal remarked that ^Maria Is one of the most organized 
teachers in the school.*^ Everything has a place and can be found. 
She has extensive training throu^ a variety of professional 
development experiences in both langtuige arts and mathematics 
teaching. The depth of her training is very evident-* she has picked 
up ideas from all of these experiences and has developed a diverse 
repertoire of activities, many of which she uses on a regular basis. 
She is an active adapter of curricula for her own purposes. For 
example, her math program is an eclectic combination of units from 
DMP, Math Their Way, and the Addison --Wesley Textbook which was 
adopted by the district last year. 

In reading, Maria is giving the new mandated basal a ''good try,** 
while enhancing it with trade books from the recommended list along 
with some of her old favorites. She has a very clear sense of what 
she wants to accomplish and adapts materials flexibly to that end. 
Students respond to both math and reading with uniform enthusiasm and 
attention. By May, all of the children in the room are reading, many 
with relative ease, and only a few in halting word-by-word fashion. 

With virtually no management issues demanding center stage, the academic 
focus was obvious in these classrooms. Teacher energies were freed up 
(largely through their own efforts) to experiment with different instruc- 
tional methods. Children felt successful, were respectful of each other, and 
willingly approached the tasks of the day at school. A clear "system" was in 
place for ^his group of classrooms from the beginning of the year. 
Management concerns were seamlessly woven into the fabric of instruction. 



None of the teachers in this group of classrooms were resting on their 
laurels. Indeed, they tended to take more of the responsibility for their 
students' learning than many of the less effective managers: they were 
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somewhat less likely to blame- -as opposed to consider the significance 
of- -other influences (e.g., parents). Many of the expert managers in our 
sample ascribed their success to the "niceness** of their group this year. 
Most importantly, they were often the most eager to learn from others and 
expand their already impressive repertoire of instructional strategies. 
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Dimensions of Classroom Management 

The four types of academic learning environments described above differ 
in both general atmosphere and in the amount of learning that is accom- 
plished. By looking more closely at all four types, it is possible to 
contrast them further on at least the following dimensions of classroom 
organization and management strategy: (1) ways of dealing with disruptions; 

(2) the quality and quantity of student- teacher and student -student talk; 

(3) the pacing of academic instruction; (4) consistency of routines; 
(5) systems of feedback and accountability; and (6) teacher development 
of appropriate academic tasks. 

Dealing with Disruptions 

An important component of classroom management is the ability to handle 
disciplinary problems appropriately when they occur- Although they tend to 
happen less often in well -managed classrooms, they are usually also resolved 
differently. 

In the least effectively managed classrooms, punishments for inappro- 
priate behavior were typically arbitrary and unpredictable. Often the 
teachers themselves created the major disruptions. It was not uncommon to 
see a reading group interrupted by a loud admonition from the teacher to 
someone on the other side of the room. When a lesson is peppered with 
several of these incidents, it is not surprising that task engagement is 
intermittent at best. 

Another common reaction to behavior problems in classrooms with 

dysfunctional learning environments was to ignore them entirely until they 
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escalated to an unacceptable level • When this point was reached, all work 
generally ceased until order was restored. In the worst cases, the day's 
agenda was punctuated regularly by intervals of lights-out, heads -do%m- on- 
desks, and so forth. The following example is typical of this type of 
classroom: 

m Deborah* s approach to classro om disruption: Ul^oKiPR^tie ^y^j^y^i^^pp 

of chaos . During the course of a language arts lesson in Deborah's 
fifth-grade classroom, several students left the room without 
permission; the class rabbit got loose and Jumped around the room, 
causing the students to twitter and chatter; a pencil flew across the 
room; one student was stabbed with a pencil and had lead in his hand; 
several boys were playing with a stencil kit rather than doing the 
reading lesson; several students wre yelling across the room; three 
boys were popping paper with their pencils; several students were 
kicking each other; and two boys were giving a dance demonstration in 
the back- Once or twice, Deborah walked past a girl and didn't 
appear to notice that she was playing with a radio brought from 
home. Another time, a student turned her chair to face the back of 
the room whenever Deborah stood beside her. Once again, Deborah did 
not acknowledge her behavior. Another student started putting glue 
all over a basket of crayons and smearing on the desk* In this 
instance, Deborah did acknowledge what the student was doing and told 
her to clean up; however, she did not check to see if the student 
actually did. 

Behavior of this type occurred throughout the day, until certain 
offenders were put into "time out,^ Several of the repeat offenders, 
however, did not seem to care about the consequences for inappro- 
priate behavior, and they were rarely singled out for punishment. 

A third way of dealing with disruptions was through the isolation of the 
offenders. In extreme cases, this became a permanent situation, and certain 
students (almost always boys) were relegated to the periphery of the class- 
roora for all activities. In one room, a bookcase separated a potential 
troublemaker from the rest of the class, and while the teacher claimed that 
he was given individualized instruction, the site visitor never observed 
this. More commonly, single students were scattered around the edges of the 
room with no physical baxriers. but they had no deskmates, were left out of 
groups, and often could not hear the teacher well or see the board. 



When disruptions occurred in the more effectively managed classrooms 
they almost never were dealt with in an arbitrary fashion—enforcement and 
punishment were gcni?rally more consistent. Some of the expert managers did 
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not treat all children equally, but the variation comes from flexibility 
based on Individual circumstances rather than changes in the teacher's mood. 
For example, some of the better managers reacted to infractions differently 
based on their personal knowledge of a student's current home situation. 
Unlike poor managers, they were much less likely to lose their temper or be 
sharper with the students at certain times of the day. Achievement of a 
consistently high level of student engagement alw>st always meant that the 
teacher was not an inveterate screamer; disruptions were more often dealt 
with quietly and privately. Among the expert managers, there were few 
teachers who raised their voices (although the tone of voice was often quite 
stem) . 



In Ted's first-grade class, thoughtful preventive management largely 
eliminated the need for radical corrective measures: 

m Preventive approach to disruptions in Ted's first -J^rade classroom. 
The dir^clpline strategies Ted used early in the year did not change. 
When the class as a whole became noisy, he often reinforced positive 
behavior of students by complimenting students or tables of students 
for their attention, behavior, or posture « He had students talk to 
other students to get their attention, and he also "counted eyes." 
He had a saying that if the students' eyes were with him, their minds 
were with hiir, "We're forgetting about eyes... I need to see eyes,** 
"We're all listening together, thinking together, learning together." 

For the first half of the year, Ted also kept a list on the side 
board of students who had been warned twice. He called it a "think 
list." He often reminded the students that when their name was 
added, they needed to think harder. For every check they got by 
their name they had to spend 5 minutes at a recess "meeting" with 
Ted. Later in the year, he just called students' names and did not 
use a list. The students learned that the consequences were the 
same . 

The students responded immediately to Ted's discipline strategies. 
During one observation, the class was sitting on the rug discussing 
the solar system and astronauts when Ted told a student that he had 
to leave. With no discussion or comment, the student stood up and 
walked to the tables and sat down. He was later asked to rejoin the 
grtup. The class was never disrupted to discipline one or several 
students. These occasions were woven into the fabric of the lesson 
so smoothly that they could easily slip by unnoticed. 

The second two strategies described above- -ignoring behavior and 
Isolation of troublemakers— were also used occasionally by the most effective 
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isanagers, but In different wys. Good managers are excellent judges of when 
to intervene and when to overlook small Infractions p mindful of the fact that 
an intervention is itself an interruption vhich might have further negative 
consequences for instruction. In some cases « this mans overlooking small 
incidents in the interest of keeping the flow going. 

In even the most smoothly run classrooms » it may be necessary 
occasionally to pull a student or two away from t^e rest of the group in 
order to keep everyone from becoming distracted. In the hands of expert 
managers » however p this device was used sparingly and for relatively short 
periods. Putting a student into '*time out** in order to keep him or her from 
dominating the class interaction was never allowed to become a de facto 
tracking mechanism. 

Student- and Teacher-Talk 

The amount and quality of student ^teacher and student* student disc* arse 
is obviously determined by many factors besides lunagement concerns --most 
iiuportantly » the requirements of specific academic tasks. The relationship 
between classroom discourse and management is a complex one, since the 
quality of talk can be both a facilitator and an outcome of effective class- 
room organization. While these issues will be examined more explicitly in 
the second year of data collection* it was apparent in our first year 
findings that there are some distinct patterns of classroom talk that differ 
in classrooms that are better managed. 

In classrooms that were less well managed, discussion of behavior'%1 
matters tended to dominate student- teacher interaction- -the teacher scolds an 
offender, the student responds to the allegation. In the more extreme cases, 
evaluative comments by the teacher occurred throughout lessons, and varia- 
tions of, ''Of course you don't know the answer- -you were talking to your 
neighbor," punctuate all most of the interaction. Because of the predom- 
inance of management concerns, little extended discourse about academic 
matters occurs. In one extreme example, a third-^ grade teacher stated that 
her foremost goal in reading was for the students to ^ learn to sit quietly 
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and listen"*; since they had not internalized this, for the last few aonths of 
the year she did not allow them to read or do anything during the schoolwide 
Sustained Silent Reading Time. 



As teachers become more competent managers, less talk time is devoted to 
procedural and behavioral matters. Howsver, in classrooms with ••adequate" 
learning environments (C^ouh 2>, teachers were typically still uncomfortable 
with extended discourse on any topic, and direct instruction tended to occur 
in short segments with rapid- fire, closed-ended questioning sequences. Some 
Group 2 teachers were trying partner and cooperative learning arrangements 
with varying degrees of success; without careful n^onitoring, these tasks 
seemed to be effective in engaging students for short periods of time only. 

In Group 2 classrooms (orderly, restrictive learning environments), 
where management is effective but iminspiring, student- teacher interaction is 
still highly structured and formulaic, although teachers in these classrooms 
tended to be better managers of cooperative learning activities when they 
attempted them* Since an orderly classroom allows for more spontaneous 
activity on the part of both teacher and student, the Group 4 teachers had 
even more freedom to experiment with extended discussions and different forms 
of student -student interaction. lAiile interaction may still be of the 
traditional question-and-answer type, these teachers were often more 
comfortable with- -and more expert at managing- -cooperative or peer learning 
activities. The following example is typical of one teacher's (Group 4) first 
grade : 

m Spontaneous peer interaction in Beulah^s first i^rade. Student ^ 
student and student -teacher Interaction occurred frequently and 
fairly constantly througtiout math instruction. During the lesson on 
counting systems, the student -student interaction Increased spon- 
taneously when Beulah instructed the class, "I want you to take out 
23 cents worth of nickels. How many? Five. How many nickels in 23 
cents? Five." Beulah did not tell them to work together, but the 
students started punching them out of the cards and counting them 
together. Those who finished quickly helped the others. 

During another lesson on different ways of getting the sum of five, 
the students worked in pairs with baskets of manipulatives to make 
different patterns. They came to Beulah in their pairs and showed 
her how many different ways they could make five. Later in the year, 
this pattern continued even when the students were working on 
computation worksheets. 
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This type of peer interaction also occurred during language arts 
activities. In both language arts and math, the students were 
extremely enthusiastic about their vork. This high level of engage- 
ment did not mean that this was a quiet classroom. There was often a 
great deal of activity and noise in the room. As students finished 
their work and had it checked, they began free-time activities which 
were student -directed and interactive. 

The pace of the instructional agenda may affect management concerns in 
two ways. Many teachers proceed through lessons at a brisk pace, as a 
management technique, and this may be a successful motivational device* On 
the other hand, in the dysfunctional classrooms, teachers were more likely to 
march through material to meet the requirements of the district's scope-and- 
sequence directives, unaware that ihe majority of students were being left 
behind. Many students became effectively ^lost** for the year, although some 
were adept at mimicking appropriate behaviors. 

In one classroom, for example, the following lesson took place on the 
day when the teacher felt she needed to cover congruence in mathematics. The 
teacher decided to have the students make congruent shapes with manipula- 
tlves. She handed out the blocks and said: 

••What we have here are pattern blocks. 1 want you to make some 
congruent shapes on this paper and trace them. Now these are someone 
else's and I don't want to see anyone stealing them. I'll come to your 
house and look for them. Now make some figures and trace them.** 

The teacher and aide then spent the next twenty minutes walking around 
telling students to sit down, to be quiet, and to draw their figures. Only 
three of the twenty- one students drew congruent figures; most just drew 
pictures or made bridges or other objects with the manipulatives . Students 
weren*t bothered as long as they were on task, although many students clearly 
had no idea what the task was. In this way, the classroom ''got through" the 
concept of congruence. 

In the more competently managed classrooms, much of the inappropriate 
behavior that does occur is a result of inappropriate pacing and the 
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resulting inability to hold students' interest. In the best -managed class- 
rooms, pace of lessons varies more according to student response, and is 
rarely fixed as It often is in Groups 1 and 2. In classrooms with orderly 
but restrictive learning environments (Group 3) , teachers were still very 
conscious of curriculun guidelines and often focused on "getting through" a 
specified amount of material in a given time period. 

In the most effectively managed classrooms, the pace of instruction 
tended to vary by task and degree of student understanding. When the pace 
was uniformly brisk, special arrangements were made for students who didn't 
catch on immediately, whether or not there was ability grouping— -for example, 
all students might read the same material, while the slower readers had extra 
practice on the same readings with an aide. 

There was great variation in the Miount of pressure teachers experienced 
to stay on track or, in some cases, to be on a particular chapter on a 
particular day. Furthermore, there were enormous differences in how teachers 
responded to this pressure. Some teachers, particularly inexperienced ones 
or ones new to a mandated curriculum, adhered exclusively to the scope -and- 
sequence guidelines provided by the teachers' manuals. Partially to give 
themselves a sense of structure, and partially as a management technique, 
they were unwilling to provide their own embellishments to the recommended 
activities. With a relatively homogeneous group, a brisk steady pace 
by-the-book can be a successful management tool. Too often, however, many 
students are left behind, eventually tuning out and frequently causing 
disruptions along the way. 

More creative teachers (and those who were more confident in their 
management skills) were often more flexible in pacing. Some could keep up a 
steady beat but vary the rhythm for some students; others used creative 
grouping arrangements to address student differences- -sometimes even when 
these were proscribed by the district or school management. 

The interrelationship between rate of instructional delivery and 
classroom management underscores the complexity of searching for explanations 
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of teacher effectlvenesss , While pacing can be fruitfully used as a raanage- 
ment toolp It is Itself affected by management concerns. This becomes still 
more complex when choices about how fast to move, how much to review, and 
when to move on are often constrained by decisions made outside of the 
classroom. 

Conslstencv of Routines 

Many teachers talk about the need for structure In classrooms with 
disadvantageH students. This typically translates Into the establishment of 
consistent routines throughout the day end year, so little time is lost while 
making transitions and performance expectations are clear. In dysfunctional 
classrooms, routines do exist, but they are generally dull and repetitive (30 
minutes of seatwork drill immediately following every math lesson) or they 
are not created with clear expectations about behavior during each segment. 
Routines alone, without predictable consequences or challenge, become numbing 
for students and they soon learn that going through the motions is suffi- 
cient. Also, even in the adequately managed classrooms ^ere structures were 
clearer, the rout nization of academic tasks without allowances for student 
differences (except with the occasional help of an aide) almost guarantee 
that engagement will be low for part of the class. 

In the more successfully managed classrooms, there is very little "dead 
tiroe'' when any group of students is waiting for directions about what to do 
next, and this alone clearly Increases the amount of time focused on 
academics. In the expertly managed classrooms, while structures and 
schedules were clearly in place, these classrooms don*t suffer from the 
''over managed" feel of some of the Group 3 classrooms. The freedom that comes 
from having shaped a responsive and respectful group creates flexibility to 
change routines when new approaches seem called for. 

Feedback and Accountability 

This is closely related to the issue of predictable consequences, and 
applies equally to both management and Instructional concerns. This is 



perhaps the area where the learning environments of dysfunctional classrooms 
differ nost sharply from effectively laanaged classrooms. Indeed, in exam- 
ining the characteristics of the classrooms within each of the four groups, a 
rather clear continuum of monitoring activity emerged. This ranges from 
almost no- -or extremely capricious- -attention to what students are doing, to 
occasional feedback for behavior and achievement, through careful record- 
keeping with grades or points, to regular use of formal and informal assess- 
ment to inform further teaching practice. Simply put, the best managers are 
outstanding monitors and the poorest managers are inattentive to, or unaware 
of. student progress. 

In dysfunctional classrooms, monitoring and feedback are sporadic at 
best, and consequences are often random. It is important to note that while 
a clear consistent management system will maintain order, constructive engage- 
ment in academic tasks generally results only when feedback is prompt and 
useful for those tasks . In poorly managed classrooms, both disruptions and 
incomplete assignments may often go unnoticed. In the third- grade classroom 
described below, the students' attention was minimal: 

• S poradic monitoring In Monica's third-grade classroom. Monica's 
classroom is best described as mildly chaotic and tense. Monitoring 
strategies are sporadic at best: sometiBes she uses a point system 
for good behavior, along with checks and names on the board for bad, 
but there seems to be no pattern as to when this system is in 
operation. 

The noise and level of inattention rises at various times throughout 
the day, until the entire class is reprimanded (loudly) or one child 
is singled out for her wrath. During instructional activities, her 
monitoring is extremely inconsistent. For example, when she asks, 
"Is book a novm or a pronoun?" and half the class yells out each 
answer, she will say "Right" and move on to the next prompt. When 
five kids are at the board doing math problems, she only pays 
attention to one- -sometimes not even noticing if the others have 
copied the problem incorrectly. 

In reading, accountability for workbook tasks was so haphazard that 
completing assignments was generally understood to be voluntary. 

In the Group 2 classrooms, more academic work was done (i.e., more tasks 

were completed). In general, this was a result of a more structured feedback 

system than existed in the dysfunctional environments. There were more 

likely to be predictable consequences if assignments were not completed 
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(e,g., 10 minutes less of recess if math homework Is not done). Often a 
systinatlc approach to accounting for assignments (done/not done) was suffi- 
cient to inspire completion, and this was evident in most Group 2 class- 
rooms. However, this was not enough to inspire dedication to, or interest 
in, the task, as it gave the student no feedback about quality of effort. 

In the classrooms with orderly learning environments, students were 
generally more closely monitored, both for disciplinary infractions and for 
academic work- These above-average managers were more likely to tell an 
observer exactly how any student was doing on a given task, and the students 
themselves received ongoing praise or correction. In some cases, the 
teachers actually used information from constant Interaction with the 
students to adjust pace or tasks, or to expand the review portion of the 
lesson* In the less effective classrooms, this use of feedback to inform 
instructional planning was extremely rare. 

Monitoring in the most effectively managed classrooms was nearly 
constant, and the incentive system worked well because students knew they 
would be judged on the quality of their effort. These teachers were the 
legendary ones with -eyes in the back of their heads, and students were 
keenly aware of this. Moreover, even among those teachers who closely 
followed a mandated curriculum, pace and approach were modified according to 
an ongoing assessment of student need. 

• Constant roonitorlnp in Veron ica's thlrd-^rade classroom^ In 

Veronica's third-grade classroom, student involvement in academic 
tasks was extremely high, despite the fact that the students 
represented a wide range of achievement levels. Much of Veronica* s 
success in dealing with student r'ifferences came from her constant 
monitoring of student progress. Following the district mandate, most 
of language arts instruction recurred in a whole class arrangement 
and Veronica eliminated reading groups* A lot of reading instruction 
involved the whole class reading text together, and Veronica was very 
concerned about the needs of the low-ability readers, A lot of her 
instructional strategies were developed to help the slower readers 
understand the meaning of the text. 

Veronica occasionally worked with small groups of students selected 
at random. The purpose of these groups was to assess student 
progress. During approximately lO-minute sessions, she had students 
take turns reading a few sentences. She usually did not interrupt 
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them as they read, but would sometimes explain the meaning of words 
it> the text she thought they might not know, and occasionally ask 
some questions to see if the students were understanding what they 
were reading. 

During the limited amount of weekly seatwork time (consisting of a 
teacher-prepared packet of materials related to that week's theme), 
Veronica worked with the students who appeared to be having trouble. 

DestEnin^ Appropriate A cademic Tasks 

Teachers clearly differ in their ability to draw on a wide repertoire of 
management techniques* Sometimes a structured system works well, but even 
then teachers must be flexible enough to deal with unexpected disruptions and 
unfamiliar problems. While fairness and consistency are general advantages 
in maintaining classroom order, some teachers do make allowances for 
individual students* circumstances: what works for some children will not 
necessarily be right for everyone. 

Perhaps the most difficult skill of all involves the ongoing selection 
of approrsriate academic tasks. Teachers in £u.v^le classrooms varied 
enormously on this dimension. This essential component of effective 
instruction is related to pacing, monitoring, and grouping arrangements. 
Many of the less effective managers were more likely to rely exclusively on 
published materials for assignments and sequence. Expert managers were more 
able to adapt materials flexibly to their changing student needs. We 
observed ou^y a few teachers who were consistently able to achieve a balance 
between challenge and opportunities for success. Like appropriate pacing, 
this is both a component of an orderly classroom and of effective instruc- 
tion. The majority of the disruptions and off- task behaviors we observed in 
the classroom can be traced to either frustration or boredom, which in turn 
emerge from tasks that are too difficult or from routlnized tasks that are 
completed mechanically and without interest. 
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Implications for Academic Instruction 



The patterns of management we have detected have profound implications 
for academic instruction and learning. Although the analysis reported in 
this chapter does not trace these links in any detail for particular subject 
areas I it provides the basis for the following observations. 

Effective management is. in part> a prerequisite for aca^gmi^ 
instruction and learning . The problem of establishing classroom order 
confronts teachers in the kinds of schools we are studying from the very 
first day of the year. At that time, laying a secure foundation for human 
Interactions in the room over the year is all -important; without a reasonable 
resolution of the ensuing struggle, not much academic learning of any kind 
will take place. The most effective managers describe the process of laying 
this foundation in almost the same terms as any aspect of their curricultun: 
it is a curriculum to be taught, and must be explicitly and systematically 
introduced to students, with associated rewards, sanctions, and reinforce- 
ment. Success with this curriculum early in the year may not be accompanied 
by immediate academic learning- -little may have been conveyed about the 
content of reading, mathematics, or whatever, but children feel safe, 
respected, and attended to, at the same time that they feel pushed and 
expected to perform. The Importance of reaching this point cannot be 
underestimated in classrooms serving large numbers of children from low- 
income families. 

The classroom management pattern is simultaneously a consequence of the 
kinds of academic wor k children do. In a paradoxical way, the resolution of 
management issues reflects children's response to the kind of '..ork and work 
routines they experience. Students in the kinds of classrooms we are 
studying are typically not patient with work that is frustrating (because it 
appears too difficult, incomprehensible, or embarrassing) or, on the other 
hand, mindless (because it demands too little of them, or is simply repeti- 
tive). Thus, in classrooms in which there is a great deal of seatwork that 
is unconnected (in the students' minds) to anything important, interesting, 
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or even familiar, teachers face a nore difficult time establishing order 
effectively in the classroom. This is ironic because some of these teachers 
emphasize seatvork precisely because they want to control the class. Class- 
rooms with an interesting and varied diet of academic work are more likely to 
fall into an acceptable or exemplary management pattern. 

The resolution of management issues --manifested tn t eachers' management 
styles- -cuts across subject areas. Although there are important connections 
between how the classroom is managed and the way particular subjects are 
taught, teachers in the study classrooms all exhibit a basic management style 
that pervades all parts of the school day. Those who manage reading instruc- 
tion well are for the most part equally effective managers during mathematics 
lessons. Conversely, classrooms with dysfunctional learning environments 
exhibit poor management in all subject areas. The management challenge to 
teachers in schools serving the children of poverty thus encompasses all 
areas of the curriculum. 

Chpicgg about management approach affect the kind of academic leamtnf 
experience available to children. At the same time that management issues 
tend to be resolved at a level that transcends the teaching and learning of 
particular subject areas, choices of management approach predispose thos^ 
subjects to be taught in certain ways or rule out certain kinds of teaching 
or both. The "tight" - -and, from one perspective, "effective "--management of 
Croup 3 classrooms, for example, appears to inhibit spontaneous responses of 
students to tasks, ideas, or discoveries they may be making as the school day 
unfolds. In such circiwistances , extended discus;>ion of the meaning of what 
has been read (a key dimension of reading instruction in Chapter IV) or 
student -student interaction while writing (an important dimension of writing 
instruction, as described in Chapter V) are unlikely to happen. Thus, the 
nature of the management system can interfere with, or enhance, the prospects 
for certain kinds of instructional activity. 

The more classrooms exhibit o rderly, enabling learning environments 
(Cr9up A), thg morg room there is for academlc/in s tructiona^ considerations 
to gvide OK con trol whgt Is ta uRht and how it is tau g ht . On the whole, we 
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were struck by how often the academic learning environment was set by 
management choices made with little thought to academics, rather than vice 
versa. In the extreme case of the dysfunctional classroom, this fact Is 
obvious, but in Group 2 and 3 classrooms, where academic learning is 
happening, it was driven as much or more by management considerations as by 
academic -learning goals. On the other hand, the more classrooms approached 
Group 4, the more freedom teachers felt- -or created for themselves • -to 
experiment with, and enrich, the academic curriculum they were teaching. 

These themes bear more careful scrutiny In the second year of the study, 
as we delve deeper into the dynamics of curriculum and instruction within, 
and across, particular subject areas* There is still much to learn about 
various management issues, among them how culturally diverse classrooms are 
most effectively managed, how and how much teachers help students develop 
responsibility for their own learning, and what teachers do to make 
instruction personally meaningful to students* 
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PART Tiro: 



PATTERNS OF CURRICtTLU}! AND INSTRUCTION IN THREE SUBJECT AREAS 

In this part of the report, we examine curriculum and instruction in 
matheiMticE (Chapter III), reading (Chapter IV), and writing (Chapter V). 
Our focus is thus subject-specific and therefore deals with only one piece of 
the instructional day at a time. But taken together, these subject areas 
account for a half to two- thirds of the instructional day in the schools we 
are studying. 

The advantages of examining one subject at a time are obvious: only by 
isolating particular subject areas can we answer the question: What is being 
taught? In addition, it enables us to consider how, and whether, teaching 
approaches fit with the content that is being taught. 

However, another part of the picture is ignored by the analyses that 
follow. What goes on in other subject areas (and across the day as a whole) 
is context for what takes place in any particular subject. Cross -cutting 
aspects of the instructional day are not a focus of this interim report, 
although some cross -subject issues will be taken up in Part Three, A more 
extensive treatment of these Issues will appear in the final study report, 
following the second year of the investigation. 

Note About Data Sources 

Much of the analysis reported in the ensuing three chapters draws 
heavily on both qualitative and quantitative data sources. 

As in the discussion of classroom management patterns in Part One, we 
have made extensive use of the qualitative reports developed for intensively 
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studied classrooms (one half of the sample). Cross-case analysis of these 
reports provided the initial source of the tjrpologies and other descriptive 
material appearing in the three chapters. Appendix A (Methodological Notes) 
explains in greater detail the kinds of qualitative data that were collected 
and how they were reported and analyzed. 

The qiuintitati\:5 data appearing in tables and text in the three chapters 
come from two primary sources: teacher logs and data entered on coding forms 
by observers following their visits to sample classrooms. (Several numbers 
derive from background data sources about classrooms or schools*) A few 
conments about each type of data will help the reader understand the 
different types of measures that were used. For further detail on particular 
measures, the reader is referred to Appendix A and Appendix B (Data 
Collection Instmments). 

Teacher Log Data > -All teachers filled out a daily log regarding what 
they taught each day in reading, writing, other aspects of language arts, and 
mathematics. Teachers commenced filling out logs soon after pretesting in 
the fall and ended in late spring at about the time of the posttest, for a 
total of approximately 120 instructional days. Analytically, we have relied 
on summary measures that indicate of all instructional days, the percentage 
on which the teacher checked any given item on the log form (topic of math 
instruction, level of comprehension on which reading instruction focused, 
type of writing ^issignment, etc.) Occasionally, we created indices or other 
aggregate variables based on the log data, as noted in text. 

Coded Observational Data -Observational data refers either to events 
observed during lessons (e.g,, rates of engagement in academic instruction, 
or to the 2 -week period during which observations fell (based on observa- 
tions, interviews with teachers, and examination of the materials they were 
using). There were tlixee such periods during the year. For purposes of 
analysis, we extracted three kinds of measures from the observational codes: 

(1) The likelihood that something did or did not take place (e.g., 

whether or not there was supplemental instruction in mathematics , 
reading homework was assigned, or students were held accountable 
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for language arts assignaents) , averaged across the three visits 
(variables ranged between 0 and 1), 

(2) The observer's rating of some aspect of instruction (e.g,, the 
degree of emphasis on language mechanics skills, degree of reliance 
on the mathematics textbook) on a scale of 1 to 3 or 1 to 4 
(occasionally 1 to 5), averaged across the three visits- 

(3) An actual count of events taking place within the observed day or 
2-week period (e,g., the number of minutes students actually read 
text, the number of assignments across the 2 -week period requiring 
students to compose extended text), averaged across the three 
visits. 

Notes in text explain the particular meaning and direction of scales, 
but the reader is referred once again to the Appendices for more detail on 
the source, construction, or properties of particular measures. 
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Ill MATHEKATICS 



Many prominent groups- -e.g. , the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (NCTM) , the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and the National Academy of Science's National Research Council (NRC)-- 
suggest that major changes are needed in the way that elementary mathematics 
is conceived and taught. A wide variety of studies and analyses have 
demonstrated that the current primary goal of elementary mathematics 
education- *as reflected in the intended, the enacted, and the implemented 
curriculum- -is that children should achieve proficiency in rapidly and 
accurately performing arithmetic computations. Reformers aim to reduce the 
time and energy spent on reaching this goal^ while placing a greater emphasis 
on higher-order thinking skills (such as solving novel or more complex 
mathematics problems Uian those traditionally taught) . In addition, emphasis 
is being placed on including in the elementary mathematics curriculims a far 
wider range of mathematics content than in the past, su as statistics and 
data analysis. 

Table III-l summarizes the NRC*s view of seven transitions that are 
needed in mathematics education; many groups believe there transitions are» 
in fact, in the early stages of being implemented on a wide scale. Still, it 
is understood even by advocates of change that making a full transition to a 
new view of mathematics education is at best a lengthy and difficult under- 
taking. Mathematics education provided in most elementary classrooms today 
more closely resembles that provided 50 years ago than what the reformers 
hope to see in classrooms a few decades in the future. 

The changes being advocated by the mathematics education community apply 
to all classrooms nationwide, regardless of the student population. However, 
in schools serving large numbers of poor children, curriculum and instruction 
in mathematics is even more likely than in other schools to focus on computa- 
tional "basics," to give short shrxic to such goals as developing inquiry and 



Table IIl-l 



SEVEN TRANSITIONS NEEDED IN MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 



1. The focus of school mathematics is shifting from a dualistic mission— 
mininal mathematics for the majority, advanced mathematics for a few— to 
a singular focus on a significant common core of mathematics for all 
students. 

2. The teaching of mathematics is shifting from an authoritarian model based 
on ''transmission of knowledge^ to a student -centered practice featuring 
''stimulation of learning. 

3. Public attitudes about mathematics are shifting from indifference and 
hostility to recognition of rhe important role that mathematics plays in 
today's society. 

4. The teaching of mathexaatics is shifting from preoccupation with 
inculcating routine skills to developing broad-based mathematical power. 

The teaching of mathematics is shifting from emphasis on preparation for 
future courses to greater emphasis on topics that are relevant to 
students' present and future needs* 

6. The teaching of mathematics is shifting from primary emphasis on paper- 
and-pencil calculations to full use of calculators and computers. 

7. The public perception of mathematics is shifting from that of a fixed 
body of arbitrary rules to a vigorous, active science of patterns. 



Adapted from Everybody Counts . National Research Council, 1989, 



problem-solving skills, and to ignore the need for students' active involve- 
ment in mathematics and science learning- There are many reasons why this 
occurs, including the fact that students in these schools less often have 
contact with teachers highly qualified to teach mathematics (Oakes, 1990). 
Another problem is that, as with reading and writing, many teachers, cur- 
riculum planners, and even many parents too easily slip into the belief that 
the students cannot, or should not, be expected to handle anything more.* 



International studies showing that American mothers were the most satisfied 
with theii children's performance in mathematics, and with the school's 
performance, suggest that the problem of low parental expectations is a 
serious one in the United States for many children (Stevenson, Lee, & 
Stigler, 1986), not merely those in low-income families. 
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The vignette in the introduction to this volume (page 3) of James' mathe- 
matics classroom Illustrates what can result from such low expectations : 
students do not even get the basics, let alone anything more sophisticated, 

All of this suggests that a random sample of classrooms serving high 
proportions of children from low- income families would show a rather 
depressing picture of mathematics curriculum and instruction. However, as 
was explained in Chapter I, the sample of classrooms Included in this study 
was not selected at random. The goal was to include store classrooms than 
average in which alternative approaches to curriculum and instruction are in 
use, and more classrooms in which the achievement of disadvantaged students 
is high, relative to the g'^neral population of classrooms serving these 
children. As a result, the .^f.udy has been able to focus in some depth, over 
a period of nearly one full academic year, on a number of classrooms in which 
interesting departures are being made from ^typical," "traditional," or 
"modal ^ practices in elementary mathematics education. 

In these mathematics classrooms, we looked carefully at various aspects 
of both curriculiim and instruction to determine what different patterns of 
curriculum and instruction miglit exist and then to identify the factors that 
seem to best explain why a certain pattern prevails in some classrooms but 
not in others. Before identifying different types of classrooms (based on 
observed patterns), we begin with a description of mathematics curriculum and 
instruction in the full sample of classrooms. 

Overview of Mathematics Instruction in Grades 1> 3, and 5 

As noted in Chapter I, the classrooms included in the study are very 
diverse, ranging from those in inner-city schools to rural areas, from 
racially segregated to ethnically heterogeneous, and from **speclal" (notably 
several located in a mathematics/science magnet school) to "tJTpical . In 
this section, we address three questions related to mathematics instruction 
in this diverse set of classrooms: What is taught in mathematics across the 
year? Who teaches mathematics? How is mathematics taught? 
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What Is T aught In Mathematics Across the Year 



Mathematics --or arithmetic, at least- -has long been considered one of 
the basic subjects in the curriculum, something which is necessary for all 
students to learn. Study data confirm what one would expect to find: that 
mathematics is taught nearly every day, and that arithmetic computation 
dominates the curriculum- Table III -2 illustrates major findings concerning 
what is taught across the year, by grade* 

Teacher log data were used to determine the major topics emphasized day 
by day across the school year. Teachers were able to indicate any one or any 
combination of five topics each day (arithmetic, geometry, measurement, 
statistics/probability, and graphs), as well as a catch**all "^other** category 
(incl'adingt for example, logic puzzles). To discriminate within the topic of 
arithmetic, teachers were instructed to mark which operations and quantities 
were involved (such as multiplication of decimals), using a 9 x 7 matrix to 
represent all the possibilities* (See Appendix B for a copy of the Teacher 
X^g used.) 

Across the year in grades 1, 3, and 5, about 75% of all days that 
mathematics was taught teachers marked ** arithmetic** as one cf the main topics 
of Instruction* If anything, these data underestimate the emphasis on 
arithmetic. For example, the •'measurement" category was to be marked only 
when specific units of measurement were being taught- -feet and inches, for 
example. It seems likely that some teachers inappropriately marked this 
category if arithmetic problems involved measurements, even though students 
had long since learned the units and were instead being drilled on arithmetic 
computations . 

No other topic besides arithmetic was marked as often as 20% of the time 
at any grade level. The apparent exception- -21% for "other" in grade 1-- 
actually represents multiple topics, such as logic puzzles, odd versus even 
numbers, primes, properties such as commutativity, definition of negative 
numbers, etc. Taken as a whole, the curriculum at these three grade levels 
typically places five to twenty tiroes (or more) emphasis on arithmeti : 
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Table 111^2 



WHAT IS TAUGHT IN MATHEMATICS ACROSS THE YEAR, BY GRADE^ 



6ia^[e 

13 5 
Vftr^^t^l?? (n > 2?) (n ^ 24^ (n - 22) 

Parcentage of all Instructional days 

on which math is taught 91 93 91 

Percentage of days (in math) that 
include emphasis on-- 



Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Measurement 

Statistics/Probability 

Graphs 

Other (e.g., logic puzzles) 

m Percentage of days (In math) that 
include emphasis on-- 

Building skills or 
routine applications 

Developing conceptual 
understanding 

Applications to novel problems 

m Six most frequently taught topics 
in arithmetic (percentage of all 
"topic-days"^ in arithmetic) — 

Whole numbers only: 
Numbe r s /nume r a t 1 on 
Operations 

Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

Combination (4^,-,x,/) 

Other 
Number sentences 
Numbers/numeration (decimals) 



73 80 75 

7 13 8 

12 16 13 

0 3 1 

4 11 6 

21 13 9 



57 67 62 

47 48 45 

IB 23 23 



22 15 5 

29 18 4 

23 16 

18 12 

7 16 

5 7 10 
10 

3 

6 



Subtotal, six highest 91 81 53 



Unless otherwise noted, all items show average percents (0% to 100%). 

Teachers could indicate up to three topics per day. The total "topic- 
days" thus exceeds the actual ntunber of instructional days. 
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computation as on any other given topic. Measurement and geometry were the 
most frequently taught topics besides arithmetic. However, more than 30% of 
all the teachers indicated that they never taught measurement, while the 
comparable figure for geometry was about 40%. 

Computer prograimning (e,g., the LOGO computer language) is an example of 
a topic that one might have expected to see but that was not encountered in 
any site visits, nor did teachers report it frequently on the Logs. 
Statistics/probability is another topic seldom addressed in these 
classrooms --70% of the teachers never taught it. Both of these topics (and 
particularly the latter) are examples of content areas which the mathematics 
education commimity would like to see receive more time and attention in the 
elementary grades- -as suggested, for example, in the NCTM^s Curriculum and 
Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. Although these and most topics 
other than arithmetic received little attention, the averages presented in 
Table III -2 mask some important differences among classrooms at each grade 
level, with some classrooms covering a significantly broader array of topics 
than most. 

While the dominance of arithmetic computation was to be expected, it is 
somewhat surprising how many years are devoted rot simply to arithmetic, but 
to the arithmetic of whole numbers . Thus, even as late as fifth grade, 
nearly half of all the time spent teaching arithmetic is devoted to teaching 
the four basic operations as applied to whole numbers. Only one other topic 
in arithmetic- -instruction about numeration of decimals (i.e., place value)— 
makes it into the six most frequently taught arithmetic topics at the fifth- 
grade level, and with a rather low frequency, at that. This finding echoes 
those of many earlier studies which have emphasized the high degree of 
repetition and review found in the mathematics curriculum of the United 
States, but shows that the situation, at least among these schools, is if 
anything worse than one might have expected. Yet nany people still seem to 
think it quite appropriate that fifth graders spend endless hours drilling 
iBulti-diglt multiplication and division problems. Long-standing practices 
are difficult to change. 



*See, for example, The Underachieving Curriculum (McKnight ?t al.. 1987). 
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It is important to focus not only on what Is taught in mathematics, but 
also on what the goals of mathematics instruction are conceived to be. In 
this regard, it is noteworthy that instruction at each grade level emphasized 
"developing understanding of mathematical concepts or ideas" on fewer than 
half of all days (as reported on the teacher logs). Much more often, 
teachers em|>ha8ized either "building skills in using procedures or symbols" 
or •'routine applications of mathematical procedures^ (such as typical word 
problems). In fact, they probably underestimated the emphasis on these two 
categories. Observers noted many classrooms (e,g,, one- third in round two of 
the visits) in which the entire emphasis of mathematics instruction appeared 
to be on getting the right answer rather than on understanding the process by 
which problems are solved. The balance between an emphasis on teaching 
skills and on teaching for conceptual understanding Is a matter of importance 
to which we will return in later sections. Here, we simply note that many 
other studies (e.g., NAEP) have found cause for concern about the lack of 
understa Jing of mathe?Katical concepts displayed by students in the United 
States , 

By teachers' own reports (on the logs) only about 1 day in 5 were 
students exposed to ''novel" problems- -and observers reported a smaller 
percentage than this. The routine problems dominate. This means, for 
example, that while studying addition of whole numbers, students can expect 
virtually all the problems they encounter will require addition of whole 
numbers and, most likely, nothing else. This pattern of instruction does not 
seem optimal for development of higher-order thinking skills. 

Who Teaches M athematics 

The typical teacher in the mathematics classrooms in this study has been 
teaching at the same grade level for many years and has substantial experi- 
ence with students similar to the ones she (or he) is now teaching, as shown 
in Table III-3, which displays data about these and various other character- 
istics of the Instructional staff, by grade level. 
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Tabl 

STAFF WHO TEACH MATHEMATICS 



Characteristics of Mathematics 
Instructional Staff — 

Numbers and Tvpeg Qi Stpff 

m Nufflber of Instructional staff 
in the regular classrooa for 
mathematics 

m Pupil -teacher ratio 

m Percentage of classrooms with 
additional staff-- 

A second regular teacher 

An aide (from any source) 

Staff Expertise and Experience 

m Number of years teaching— 

This grade 

These kinds of students 

■ Richness of teachers' background 
for teaching mathematics, index 
scaled from 1 (least) to 6® 

Teacher Sa tisfaction and Expectations 

m Teachers' satisfaction with 
teaching as a career and with 
support in current position, 
scaled from 1 (least) to 4*^ 

9 Teacher expectations for student 
success in mathematics, scaled 
from 1 (roost students won*t be 
able to succeed) to 4 (all can 
succeed at grade level) 



5 IXI-3 

IN SAMPLE CLASSROOMS, BY GRADE 



Grade 

13 5 

fn - 25) (n - 21) (n - 23) 

1,8 1,7 1-A 

14:1 16:1 19:1 

1 17 7 

54 40 21 

8 8 7 

10 10 9 

2.5 2.6 2.4 

3.2 3.1 3.1 

2.7 3.1 2.7 



Index summing categories of professional development activity related to 
mathematics- -see Appendix A. 

'Observers* ratings of teacher satisfaction and expectations for student 
succ ss--see Appendix A. 
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Hov Hathematics Is Taugt>t 



This study confinas what many earlier studies (e.g., Stodolsky, 1988) 
have found: that elementary mathematics instruction is heavily weighted 
toward a narrow spectnus of instructional techniques, especially teacher 
lecturing and seatwor' . This is also tr-ie for the classrooms in this study, 
as shown in Table For example, the only technique used more than half 

of all days at each grade level in the classrooms in this study sample was 
individual seatwork. Fully half of the mathematics period was typically used 
for this purpose, according to the observers. 

Teacher lecture/explanation was too often lacking in application to 
real-life problems (aside from basic financial transactions), and skills were 
taught in isolation from one another. As an example of the "one-dimensional" 
quality of much teacher presentation, observers noted during one round of the 
observations that 40% of the teachers represented a mathematical idea in Just 
one way during the observed lesson. Thus- -to offer a concrete example -- 
instead of representing a fraction as a ratio, as a geometric picture (such 
as a pie sliced appropriately) , and as a subset of individuals in the class 
compared to the whole class, teachers too often selected a single representa- 
tion (a ratio, say) and never provided alternative representations to unlock 
the imagination of the students. 

Although the study data do show that some discussion occurred about 
one -third of the days in mathematics, most of the discussion was of a 
restricted form. A typical discussion of a mathematics word problem might 
focus on who in the class can identify the key words that supposedly indicate 
what arithmetic operation is called for (words and phrases like "how many 
more than...," "have left," and "in all"), or who can define some specialized 
term (e.g., quotient, divisor). Few discussions in mathematics call upon 
students' personal knowlt.,^- , ask students to pose questions of their own; or 
respond to open-ended or complex questions posed by the teacher. 
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Table III -4 



HOW MATHEMATICS IS TAUGHT: 
GENERIC INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES, BY GRADE 



Variables 

Teacher -Directed Instruction; Extent 
(scale) of responsibility given 
students to guide their own learning, 
on a scale froa 1 (- entirely 
teacher- directed) to 5 (- entirely 
student- directed) 

Grouping : Percentage of classrooms 
using some form of grouping for 
mathematics instruction 

Student Activities: Of all days in 
mathematics, average percentage in 
which students- - 

Do individual seatwork 

Listen to teacher presentation 
or explanation 

Engage in class discussions 

Work collaboratively with peers 

Take tests or other assessments 

Are given mathematics homework 

Homework : Of all days in mathematics, 
average percentage on which homework 
was assigned or pending 



Grade 

1 3 5 

fn - 25) fn " 2A) (n - 22) 

2.3 2.1 2.0 

24% 35% 40% 

54% 60% 56% 

«4 50 54 

33 38 35 

25 23 30 

8 19 12 

28 34 40 

33% 40% 33% 
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Collaborative work with peers most often is also a restricted activity, 
directed largely by the teacher. By contrast to open-ended probleas which 
may be posed, say, in reading ("decide what is the main idea in the chapter 
and be ready to provide evidence for your choice"), in mathematics student 
groups most often work on the same short, one- or two-step problems they 
normally do by themselves. Typically, they work with the students seated 
just next to them (e.g., at a small cluster of desks). In a few cases, 
teachers in the sample classrooms made efforts to group students of different 
ability levels, but this was much more the exception than the rule. 

According to the teacher logs, homework was assigned in grades 1 and 3 
only about one -third of the time that mathematics was taught, and only 
slightly more often (40%) in grade 5, This finding is consistent with the 
low number of minutes the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
reports students spend weekly on mathematics homework- -for example, 61% of 
third graders reported to NAEP they do 1/2 hour or less of mathematics 
homework each week (Dossey, Mullis, Lindquist, & Chambers, 1988). A 
significant number of teachers in the study appeared to be ambivalent about 
homework, feeling that the students most in need of help and those with the 
least supportive home environment, were least likely to complete homework- - 
and thus would fall further behind their Deeis if homework were frequently 
assigned. Therefore, these teachers felt homework would simply exacerbate 
differences between students. 

These techniques- -seatwork, teacher lecture/explanation, class discus- 
sions, group work, and homework (including in-class review) - -account for the 
great majority of instructional time in mathematics. Not only is the set of 
techniques a rather limited one (at least as implemented) but, as noted 
earlier, the net result is that, on average, teachers spend more days 
focusing on skills, procedures, and routine applications (such as simple word 
problems) than they do on developing students' understanding of mathematical 
concepts or ideas. The question of the appropriate balance between a skills 
approach and a conceptual approach to mathematics is considered below. 



The total aiaount of time devoted to mathematics instruction was about 45 
minutes per day at each grade level (setting aside those few days on which 
mathematics was not taught at all) . Most of the classrooms allocated more 
than twice that amount for instruction in language arts (including reading). 
Oiily In the school with the science and mathematics magnet program did the 
time allocated for mathematics differ significantly from the overall average 
There, the typical time devoted to mathematics instruction was about 70 
minutes . 

In recent years, there has been an increasing interest in the use of two 
different sets of materials in mathematics instruction: mathematics manipula- 
tives (such as unifix cubes and cuisenaire rods) and technological devices 
(notably calculators and computers). Most advocates of mathematics education 
reform believe that there should be a growing use in elementary schools of 
tools for doing, and for understanding, mathematics. Numerous meta-analyses 
shew that manipulatives can increase student achievement in mathematics (see, 
for example. Walberg, 1990), and similar findings have been reported for cal- 
culators for more than a decade (e.g., Suydam, 1979). The use of calculators 
and computers is being promoted not simply to '-icrease achievement, however, 
but for many other reasons, as well, including allowing students to develop 
facility with tools for doing mathematics which are now an every day part of 
the workplace and even the home environment. 

The study data show a mixed picture regarding use of these types of 
materials. As shown in Table III -5, matheaotics manipulatives are used quite 
often in grade 1 (more than 40% of all days). However, their use declines in 
the upper grades. While in an abstract way this seems appropriate, NAEP data 
and laany other sources suggest that very large proportions of students in the 
upper elementary grades still would benefit from concrete representations of 
such concepts as fractions, percents, speed and distance problems, and so 
forth. 



* For example, on the 1985-86 NAEP mathematics assessment only about 40% of 
seventh-grade students could correctly identify the point on a number line 
that represented a simple fraction, like 1-1/2, suggesting that at least 
60% could benefit from more practice with concrete representations of 
fractions (Llndquist, 1989). 
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Table III -5 



HOW MATHEMATICS IS TAUGHT: 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS , BY GRADE 



1 



Grade 
3 




Variables 



(n - 25) 



Teaching Wiwh Manipulative^ and 
Educational Technology 

• Percentage of classrooms in 

which the following were used at 
some tiiBe(s) during the year-- 

Calculators 0 14 26 

Computers 64 72 73 

m Manlpulatlves (e.g,^ cubes): 
of all instructional days, 
percentage on which these 

were used 43 23 14 

Reliance on a Traditional Textbook 

m Observer ratings, from 1 (exclusive 
reliance on textbook) to 4 (little 

or no use of textbook) 2.5 2.0 2,0 



Calculators were used in only a few of the classrooms under study. By 
contrast, computers were used in about two-thirds of the classrooms, to one 
degree or another. In nearly every instance, computer use took place in a 
computer lab and consisted of the use of drill -and-practice software, or 
arithmetic-based ames providing such drill and practice. The use of 
software designed to teach higher-order thinking skills was very rare. 

Teachers relied heavily on the mathematics textbook in most cases. The 
first-grade teachers were more comfortable than those at the higher grades 
providing instruction that was nor based directly on the text, judging from 
the frequency with which this occurred at ch grade. Those teachers who 
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cither depart significantly from the textbook in use or who are following 
textbooks with an unusual orientation (as defined by modal practice) form an 
interesting subpopulation. (An exassple of a nontraditional text used by 
teachers in the sample is Developin g Mathematical Processes, or DMP, devel- 
oped by the Wisconsin Research and Development Center.) Often, nontradi- 
tional textbooks put a greater eusphasis on topics besides arithmetic computa- 
tion. Similarly, in one state, new textbooks adopted by the state for 
elementary mathematics do embody a somewhat broader conception of the content 
of the subject. (This issue is farther explored in CHiapter VII.) 

To summarize, mathematics instruction in the sample classrooms is- -on 
average --much like that provided throughout the United States, However, 
different types or clusters of classrooms in the study represent several 
distinct ways of teai;hing mathematics, some of which offer students more than 
arithmetic-as-usual. Before discussing and illustrating the types of 
classrooms observed, we must first discuss several key dimensions used to 
create the typologies. 



Key Strategies for Maximizing Mathematical ThlnkinE and Understandlnj^ 

Two key strategies for maximizing mathematical thinking and under- 
standing form the basis for examining and analyzing what is going on in 
sample classrooms. The two dimensions are: (1) the extent of the instruc- 
tional orientation toward conceptual understanding of the material; and 
(2) the range of the content studied in mathematics. By selecting chese 
dimensions, we are hypothesizing that they will identify more powerful forms 
of mathematics instruction for the segment of the student population on which 
the study is concentrating. Below, we discuss each dimension in turn. 

By focusing attention especially on these two dimensions we do pot mean 
to imply that other dimensions of instruction (e.g,, maximizing time on task, 
utilizing educational technology) are unimportant. Quite the opposite is the 
case: there are many dimensions of instruction which have already been 
established as having important effects on student learning, and which have 
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been veil doctu&ented . Instead, we focus on these two dimensions because they 
focus attention on the aspects of content and approach that are so often 
gliren short shrift in the schooling of children from low- income backgrounds 
(see Zucker. 1990), 

Teaching for Understanding: Beyond a Skills Approach 



In earlier sections of this chapter we have raised the question of the 
relative balance of attention to skills and routine applications » on the one 
hand, and to developing imderstandlv^ of nathesatlcal concepts or ideas, on 
the other. It was noted that teachers typically spend more days focusing on 
the former than on the latter approach to instruction. Two contrasting 
examples may help to Illustrate the differences in approach. (Somewhat 
extreme examples have been selected for the purpose of contrast,) 

« A SKIUS Wpr9ft€h; lonp division taught to remed ial students . The 

math resource specialist at the school has gathered about a half- 
r!ozen fifth graders Into his cramped office for a lesson before 
lunch. The students have a hard time concentrating. Mr. K asks the 
students to divide 52 by 6, in long division form. A number of the 
students make sizeable errors as they attempt to do the problem. As 
they finish p he couoKints to the group, "1 had some of you do the 
steps in the wrong order. RemesA>er, 'divide, multiply, subtract, 
bring down.' An easy way to remember this is as 'Daddy, momay, 
sister, brother.'^ This mne0K>nlc refers to the steps in which long 
division problems should be done. Using the example on the board as 
a model, the students practice with some more problems. 

« A conceptual approach: multiple solutions^ to word problems . Ms. F's 

questions are posed, she told the observer, in order to get her 
students to think and, when possible, to answer their own questions. 
On one occasion she asked a student to describe the process he used 
in arriving at the answer to an aritlusetic-^based word problem. 
Although the student's method (which he explaii^d to the class) was 
correct, she asked the gxroup if there was another way to solve the 
problem. A second student described a different approach, also 
correct. There was then a class discussion of the merits of solving 
the problem using the two techniques. During the course of the 
discussion students in effect modeled for one another the process of 
understanding the problem and represeni^ing it in terms of arithmetic 
operations. Comparing the two approaches raised £. number of inter- 
esting conceptual questions about the mathematical equivalence of 
what appeared superficially to be unrelated sequences of operations. 
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The use of these contrasting exaaples is not Intended to imply that an 
emphasis on skills and procedures is "bad" and an emphasis on concepts is 
"good." All mathematics classrooms that we observed- -perhaps all mathematics 
classrooms in the nation- -include some emphasis on both. The questions that 
are important, and complex* have to do with the proper balance between these 
approaches, ways to combine and reinforce the two, and when to focus on one 
or the othvr. 

The study's literature review (Knapp & Shields, 1990) and other work 
(e.g., Porter, 1989) strongly supports the idea that developing students' 
conceptual understanding of the mathematics they are taught (a) should be a 
central goal of instruction and (b) too often, is not, in fact, a central 
feature of classroom practice. This would certainly help to explain why 
students do poorly on conceptual items (in NAEP, for example). 

Expanding the F.ange of Content Across the Year: — Bgypn4 Ayithfflet;ic; 

Of all of the transitions in elementary mathematics education that are 
under way, the one that seems most important is the increasing variety that 
is being introduced Into the curriculum. Slowly, the curriculum is moving 
away from a single-minded emphasis on developing arithmetic computation 
skills* Some reports (e.g., McKnight et al., 1987) have claimed that the 
almost obsessive preoccupation with arithmetic is one of the central problems 
explaining the poor performance of American students, especially those from 
economically disadvantaged backgrounds. If these students are to think 
mathematically and solve problems in domains beyond arithmetic, then they 
must be exposed to these domains. Therefore, an important dimension on which 
to examine classrooms in the study is the range of content taught across the 
year- -in particular, the extent to which this goes beyond arithmetic. 

The teacher logs and the coding forms developed for the study, coupled 
with such oi' sources of data as teacher interviews and examination of 
materials (e.g., textbooks), allow the classrooms to be described on this 
dimension in fairly rich terms- The mathematics taught in the sample class- 
rooms varies from a nearly total orientation toward arithmetic computation in 




some, to others In which a much wider range of material is taught (such as 
graphing, statistics and data analysis, geometry, measurement, and logic 
problems or puzzles). In some of the classrooms, surprisingly little time 
and attention is focused on arithroetiCt per se. 



Examples from two third-grade classrooms may help to illustrate how the 
differences in content covered across the year looks to an observer: 

• Arithmetic only: a focus on **basic skills.^ This district's scope 
and sequence for third-grade mathematics is one p. e long. Most of 
it focuses on arithirctic. The other strands (such as problem solving 
and geometry) consist of a single objective apiece (except for 
OMBasurement, which has two objectives) « For example, the only 
objective for graphs and statistics is •*interpret a bar graph"-- 
nothing whatever about constructing any type of graph, chart, or 
table. The observed curriculum in this particular classroom was even 
more narrow, focusing entirely on computation skills (Incluuilng some 
drill -and-practice sessions in the computer lab). Problem solving, 
thinking skills, and word problems were simply not emphasized here. 

The textbook (Addison-Wesley) was the major source of materials used 
for instruction. During the year, the teacher focused on such skills 
as "carrying," "regrouping," and the multiplication facts. Some use 
was made of manipulatives ; for ^^xample , the teacher used popsicle 
sticks to illustrate multiplication. However, the teacher feels more 
confident about teaching reading and language & than mathematics, 
and used a very limited repertoire of instructional techniques in 
mathenaatics. Nonetheless, she maintained a high degree of student 
engagement in mathematics, and made it clear she felt that mastery of 
basic skills was important. Some of her comments to students were: 
"We have to keep at this,*' "I'm sure we can get it," and '1 want to 
write 100 on every paper." 

■ A broade r array of topics: variety bv design . The curricul'^ in 
this school was developed by the teachers. It is closely aligned to 
objectives set by the state ; including statewide assessments of 
student achievement) and by the district. Textbooks from Addison- 
Wesley are the source of some materials used, but many others were 
developed by the teachers themf elves. The school's own scope and 
sequence for third- grade mathema*:ics is lengthy (six pages) and 
detailed. The portion of the document covering "numbers and number 
systems,** which includes arithmetic computation, is only one-*:hird of 
the whole scope and sequence. That strand plus two others- -geometry 
and measurement- -are considered the "core" of the third -grade mathe- 
matics curriculum. In addition, five other strands are integrated 
into the year's work: problem solving, logical reasoning, statistics 
and probability, and patterns and sequences (which .s also called 
functions in some documents). 



Despite the lengthy list of topics and skills to be covered, the 
class had coiopleted the third- grade curriculum by May and began 
working on soise fourth- grade skills. One of the teacher's key 
strategies for covering a lot of material was to present students 
with problems that require more than routine skills, which are 
carefully sequenced, and which involve groups of students. Student 
groups reported to the whole class about their success or lack of 
success in completing the problems, on their social interaction, and 
on their feelings. On occasion, students were asked to make up their 
own problems. Answers to many oral questions were expected to be 
answered in complete sentences and while standing (a tradition in the 
Philippines, wliere this teacher had taught earlier). Each student's 
parent had to sign his/her homewck sheet every night of the week. 

Once again, it is important to clarify that teaching arithmetic is not 
"bad," nor is teaching other topics intrinsically ''good." Instead, the 
balance is what is of interest and, in particular, the extent to which 
teachers range beyond the all- too -common unitary focus on arithmetic. It 
should also be emphasized that arithmetic can easily be taught in a much 
broader context than in most classrooms, so that the teaching of graphs, 
statistics, and data analyr.is, geometry and other subjects includes 
continuing attention to mastery of arithmetic. 



Setting up two dimensions also allows us to look at the intersection of 
the two- For example, ara the teachers who focus on a broad array of topics 
the same ones who teach for conceptual understanding? In the next section we 
develop further the idea of a matrix of classrooms. 



MeasuringL the Key Strategies 



We measured the extent to which classrooms adopted each strategy by 
creating index variables based on the teacher logs and observational data, as 
follows. 

• Degree of Focus on Conceptual Understandtn|L. Index 1 measures the 
extent to which observed instruction focused on conceptual under- 
standing. It is based on the coding for^n completed by an observer 
after each classroom visit. One item \ised to create the index asks, 
••in what ways did mathematics instruction during this period get at 
conceptual understanding?" Of the eight choices, only one indicates 
"no real focus on conceptual understanding," and this was assigned a 
value (for the index) of ^ero. Any other choice was rated a **1." 



Similarly, a second and third Item ask about applications of mathe-' 
matics to nonroutine problevss, and (separately) to the life situa- 
tions of the children. If either of these responses was affirmative 
(the teacher used this approach to Instruction) , they were similarly 
given a value of ^1.** The index is then the average of the sum of 
these three values across the visits. The maximum possible value is 
3 (if all three approaches to instruction iirere used during each 
observed period), while the minimum is zero. 

■ Range of Topics . Index 2 measures the extent to which content over 
the year includes topics besides arithmetic. The index is based on 
the teacher logs. The item used to create the index identifies which 
topic (or topics) was the focus of instruction for each day mathe- 
matics was taught. The Index, for each teacher , is then formed by 
averaging the number of topics other than arithmetic which were 
marked each day. The minimum value possible is zero, and the maximum 
possible (if all other topics were taught each day) is five. 

There is considerable variation on both Indices, and the two are not 
highly correlated wjfth one another, although there is some degree of 
association. This corresponds to the reports of the observers in the memos 
that were prepared (for the intensive^ classrooms only), (Note that the total 
number of classrooms for which both indices are available is 70- -not the full 
85 classrooms in the study sample* -i^rimarily because teachers in one district 
did not complete teacher logs,) 



Differences in Kev Stratep:les bv Grade 



There was relatively little difference across grades in the average 
values for the Indices measuring the use of strategies for maximizing mathe- 
matical thinking and understanding, as shown in Table III-6. This fact is 
not surprising, given the fact that classrooms %rere selected for variation in 
approach (amon^^ other factors, as discussed in Chapter I), though one might 
anticipate some systematic differences that reflect the age level of the 
children. 



The table also presents generally low average values for Index 2 across 
all the grades. This means that arithmetic dominates the curriculum, as 
noted earlier in the chapter; thus, very few other topics (such as measure- 
ment or geometry) are t,::aght on the average day. 
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Table III-6 



HOW MATHEMATICS IS TAUGHT: 
KEY STRATEGIES. BY GRADE 



Grade 



Variables 



1 



3 



5 



Orientation Toward Specific Goals 

s Emphasis on conceptual under- 
standing, novel problems, and 
reaX-Ilfe applications (Index 1), 

scaled from 0 (no emphasis) to 3 1.6 1.3 1.6 

■ Average number of topics other than 
arithmetic taught per day (out of a 

possible 5) (Index 2) .5 .6 .4 



Four Type s of Mathematics Classrooms 

Taken together as independent dimensions of mathematics instruction, the 
measures of the two strategies for maximizing mathematical thinking and 
understanding generate a simple typology of classrooms. The first two types 
focused heavily or solely on arithmetic, one with an emphasis on coi cepcual 
understanding, and the other without. The second two tjrpes aim at a broader 
array of mathematical topics, once again, with or without an emphasis on 
conceptual understanding. Although this typology oversimplifies the 
sittiation somewhat, by not revealing the continuous nature of each dimension, 
it captures Important differences among the classrooms we are studying. 

Based on index values, we were able to array the classrooms in the four 
cells of the 2-by-2 matrix implied by the typology, as shown in Table III-7. 
Qualitative reports of visits to half of the intensive classrooms validated 
the indices and demonstrated that there is a close correspondence between 
what observers saw and described in detailed qualitative reports, on the one 
hand, and the classroom types as categorized in the matrix, on the other 
hand. In the case of mathematics, more than three-fourths of the decisions 
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Table III -7 



A TYPOLOGY OF MATHEMATICS CLASSRO(»iS IN THE SAMPLE 



DEGREE OF 
POCUS ON 
CONCEPTUAL 
UNDERSTANDING 



Skills 
Plus 

Concepts 



21 



17 



38 



Skills 
Only 



26 



5 



31 



47 



22 
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RANGE 
OF 

TOPICS 



Arithmetic 
Only 



Arichnetic 
Plus Other 
Topics 



about classroom types made on the basis of the qualitative reports alone 
(before the index numbers were even computed) were consistent with decisions 
made on the basis of the indices. Where there was any disagreement, the 
former took precedence over the latter. 

The types differ in various ways. Other features of the instructional 
approach . i.f fer systematically, by type, in ways that would be expected, as 
shown in Table III -8. For example: 

■ Multiple- topic classrooms average more time on mathematics per day 
than arithmetic -only classrooms. 

« Vhether or not they focus only on arithmetic or a wider range of 

topics, classrooms emphasizing conceptual understanding are likely to 
spend more time on mathematics, use manipulatives and calculators, 
and rely less on textbooks. 

■ Classrooms in which multiple topics are taught with an emphasis on 
conceptual understanding are most likely to use manipulatives or 
calculators and least likely to rely on the textbook. 

The four t3rpes of classrooms look and feel different from one another in 
various ways that are not easily represented in these numbers. We describe 
each t3rpe below, with examples from qualitative reports of classrooms that 
were studii^d intensively. 



Table III -8 

PATTERNS OF MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION, BY CLASSROOM TYPE 



Key ftiffl^^^gjlpnff 

■ Emphasis on itnderstandlng, 
novel probleas, real -life 
applications (Index 1) 

■ Breadth of topics covered 
(Index 2) 

Other Variables 

■ Tine spent on mathematics 
(minutes per day) 

■ Use of manipulatlves and 
educational technology- - 

Manipulatlves: percent 
of days used 

Calculator use-- 

Percent of days used 
(Percent of classes using) 

Computer use-- 

Percent of days used 
(Percent of classes using) 

■ Reliance on textbooks: 
Observer judgment (where 
1 - exclusive reliance on 
textbook; 4 - little or no 
use of textbook) 



Skills Skills ■¥ 
Only Concepts 



1.0 



1.4 



.5 



38 min. 40 min. 



14% 



1% 
(12) 



8% 

(65) 



36% 



3% 

(10) 



7% 

(67) 



Multiple Topics 
Skills Skills + 
Only Concepts 
(n- 5) (n-17) 



1.3 
.6 



19% 



2% 
(20) 



12% 
(60) 



2.3 



.8 



67 min. 48 min. 



43% 



6% 

(24) 



8% 

(f5) 



1.7 



2.1 



2.0 



3.2 



76 n.> 

%7 C 



ClassrooiBS Focused ^n a Broad Array of Topics, With a High Entphasis on 
Conceptual Understanding 



Seventeen classrooms (23%) were categorized as focusing on a broad array 
of topics p with a relatively high emphasis on concepts (teaching for under- 
standing). In the overall sample, fever classrooms were Included In this 
category than In either of the two cells In the matrix that focused almost 
exclusively on arithmetic. 

Not only are a wide variety of topics covered in the classrooms in this 
group but, in addition, the organization of the class and the materials in 
use are often different from what is found in the other types of classrooms. 
Two examples in inner-city settings located in different states provide a 
sense of what mathematics Instxuction in these classrooms is like: 

• Hannah* s th ird-girade mathematics class: implementation of an 
ambitious state i^ramewor^c . Hannah appears to be doing an excellent 
Job of implemetiting the relatively new state framework for mathe- 
matics education. While she emphasizes arithmetic computation skills 
throughout the year, she also Integrates instructional strands 
relating to geometry, measurement, problem solving, logical 
reasoning, statistics and probability, and patterns and sequence. 
Hannah frequently uses manlpuiatlves to help teach concepts « Also, 
cooperative learning groups are used often in her class, and in fact 
about one- third of che class time is in some sense ^student- 
directed,** which is exceptionally rare. Hannah consistently makes 
connections between one mathematics concept and another, thereby 
presenting mathematics as a unified discipline, not Just a set of 
different skills. For example, when discussing one operation (such 
as multiplication) and its properties (e,;., the associative 
property) Hannah often connected these with other arithmetic 
operations , 

• Fam's third-^rade mathematics room: a magnet school approach . At 
this science and mathematics magnet school, mathematics is "depart- 
mentalized," so that some staff teach only mathematics. fhird 
graders entering Pam*s classroom are greeted with abundaat displays 
of science and mathematics posters and materials, including math 
games, bulletin boards on mathematics, and a calendar (which is often 
integrated into instruction). Class usually begins with a Mind 
Bender" problem placed on the overhead projector. Throughout the 
school's curriculum, there Is a lot of emphasis on higher-order 
thinking skills, so that, for example, calculators are used to solve 
a variety of "realistic" problems, and computers are used for logic 
problems (as well as for skill practice). Each quarter a school-wide 
project in science or mathematics is incorporated into every 
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classroom. The school uses the DMF mathematics series f Developing 
Ifathetflatical Processes ) which teaches mathematics through measurement 
and a '•problem solving approach,** and which includes units on topics 
not frequently taught (such ap statistics and probability). Vam 
routinely likes to aim for two or three different representations of 
key mathematics concepts and procedures (even more than the number 
used in the IMP text) . so that if children do not understand one 
representation they are likely to understand another. About one-and- 
one-half hours are allotted to mathematics every day (far beyond the 
average nationally or in the sample). 

These two examples illustrate classrooms in which there was a very 
strong emphasis on learning concepts, on learning to think (recall the 
student -directed activities in Hannah's classroom), and on a wide variety of 
mathematical content. Although these classrooms display many of the features 
that reformers advocate, the full vision of mathematics teaching notec'i at the 
beginning of this chapter is not in place, at least not yet. For example, 
few classrooms in this group made use of calculators, used computers for 
teaching advanced skills (as opposed to practicing arithmetic computation 
skills), emphasized the importance of problem formulation by students, or 
assigned students cosaplex project work In mathematics similar to what Is 
often assigned in social studi€:S. 

Nonetheless, the classrooms in this group constitute a kind of 
"existence proof demonstrating what is possible in classrooms serving l.rge 
numbers of disadvantaged students. Suggestions that a curriculum including a 
broad array of mathematic*; topics, combined with a very strong emphasis on 
learning to think independently, cannot be sustained in schools serving poor 
children do not stand up in the face of evidence that such classrooms can be 
found even in difficult, inner-city environments. 

This is not to say that creating and sustaining these environments is 
easy, or that teachers are routinely provided tne kind of support they need 
to accomplish this. The second type of classroom illustrates some of the 
pitfalls along the road reform of mathematics education. 




Classrooms Focused on a Broad Array of Topics Than Arithmetic, But With 



Just five classroons in the sample (7%) focused on a broad array of 
topics using a skills -only approach (that Is, with little emphasis on 
conceptual understanding) . The existence of even a small number of such 
classrooms shows that It is possl|b]^ e to use a skills -only approach to tei^'^h a 
broad array of topics- -although it appears to be an unusual combinatioii. 

These classrooms might be characterized as failed efforts- -or, at best, 
as partial successes-' -in the reform of matliematics education. It is unlikely 
that teachers would teach a broader array of topics than arithmetic in the 
absence of the current reform 'thrust,*' so the fact that the attempt is being 
made In these classrooms can be taken as a sign of success. At the same 
time, providing instruction in these topics using only a skills approach 
misses half or more of what the refo^Ta effort is all about. For example, in 
one scate, the state framework alms to have elementary mathematics students 
formulating problems, pursuing conjectures, experimenting, and appreciating 
the beauty of mathematics. None of this is likely to occur unless students 
are expected to master concepts and think for themselves about procedures- - 
even to the point of inventing their own, on occasion. Classrooms in which 
only skills are taught will not meet these expectations. 

In a sense, the teachers of the classrooms in this group have "learned 
the words but not the tune" of reform. Not surprisingly, these classrooms 
are found In settings where new approaches to mathematics instruction are 
being actively advocated. Three of the five cases were in the state that is 
pushing reform, while another is in ccience/math magnet school (also 
pushing reform), but in a different state • An example of what such a 
classroom Is like Is provided by a case from another inner-city school: 

m Ronnie's third- erade mathetn atjlcs class : unea sy with the state 

framework . Ronnie is fairly uncomfortable with mathematics— and she 
freely admits it. This creates particular problems, because the 
state and the district ^ :^ pushing for reform. The district is using 
a new textbook, Invitation to Mathematic s, which takes a more 
conceptual approach than many series. Also, the students at this 
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school go to a central rasthematics laboratory once a month, and the 
school's matheoatics specialist helps to shape the curriculum. But 
Ronnie's reaction is that she gmst teach specific content (such as 
geometry) and roust use particular approaches (such as aanipulatives) , 
whether she is comfortable vith them o*- not- **! wanted to work on 
subtractior, but we are supposed to do whatever they are doing in 
math lab, so I'm doing geometry she remarked in December. Ronnie 
did use manipulatives» but did not do so in a meaningful way. She 
allowed students to play with materials (e.g., blocks), but seemed 
unable to use those materials to help students learn concepts. In 
general, her teaching of concepts was as something to be memorized 
("this is a right angle and you have to learn It." she told the 
class) . Such an approach makes the use of aanipulatives far less 
uteful. Over the year, little tiiae was devoted to mathematics- - 
another reflection of Ronnie *s uneasiness with the subject. 

The teacher ir this example clearly felt torn between what the district, 
the textbook, and the school specialist represented as the right way to 
approach mathematics, as compared to her own, more narrow view of what 
effective mathematics curriculvus and instruction should look like. As it 
happens, this teacher has lor*g lived in one of the poorest housing project's 
in the area, aud she has never ti»ught or livei in any other ki.nd of 
community. Despite hv«*r state -university training and participation in 
inservice worksuops, she is stilJ uncomfortable teaching mathemai.ics and 
appears to view the subject in rather narrow terms. She illustrates an 
obvioxAS dilemma for those who would reform mathematics education: how to 
create change in classrooms in which the teachers are not only uncomfortable 
with mathematics but view an arithmetic -only , skills-omy approach as 
basically good and appropriate? 



Ronnie's experiences raise questions about che support that is provided 
to teachers as they implement new approaches to mathematics instruction. 
There is not yet a lot of data that has been collected for this study about 
inservice instruction (more will be collected during the second year), but it 
seems ^hat insufficient attention has been given to providing both initial 
training and follow-up support to teachers who may be uncomfortable or at 
least unfamiliar with the n-^w topics and approaches which many districts and 
schools are promoting. The absencs of good training and support naturally 
reduces the likelihood that substantial changes in curriculum and instruction 
will both take place and persist. For example, Ronnie did not attenc any 
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training sessions to fafsilllarlze her with tho new and rather different fflathe- 
matica textbook adopted by the district. Other research on the implei&entd- 
tion of new state fran^works for nathematlcs have found that teachers nay 
never even have seen the frasevork documents, let alone read and understood 
them (Guthrie, 1990). 

Classrooms Focused on Arithmetic > With a High Emphas is on Conceptual 
Understandinf 

/he third group (21 classrooms, or 30% of our san^le) is characterized 
by a ^traditional" focus on arithmetic coaputatioHi but these teachers also 
place a substantial, often explicit emphasis on the importance of under* 
standing the mathematical concept/ underlying the skills. 

Teachers in this group tend to be an interesting, impressive set of 
individuals. For exai^le, a number of the teachers are recognized as 
exemplary or lead teachers (such as one third- grade teacher who was the 
school's lead science teacher, and who has now moved into a math/science 
magnet school in the same coimt^ ) . Many have what one researcher termed a 
''commanding presence. Students typir ,ly pay close attention to what is 
happening in these mathematics classrociiS because the teachers insist on it. 

Nearly all of the teachers in this group have established clear 
mathematical thinking as a promir^^nt goal for their classes. For example, a 
teacher with a confined fifth/sixth grade stated that her general goals in 
mathematics were "to have the students think, problem solve, comprehend and 
be creative," Such goals contrast sharply with those established by most 
teachers in the arithmetic-computation/skills-only group, who are more likely 
to emphasize mastery of discrete skills, doing well on tests, or covering the 
book. 

The teachers in this group do not typically believe that there is a 
"trade-off* between teaching for mastery of skills or teaching for under- 
standing (nor do the cells of our matrix imply an either-or dichotomy of this 
kind). Many of them include skill drills as well as activities (such as 
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using manlpulatives) and other instruction aimed at developing understanding 
of concepts. Several exaisples may help to provide a picture of the kinds of 
activities that characterise these classrooms: 



understanding . This yotmg first-grade teacher, %Aio works with very 
iBpoverlshed children In mn Iraier-clty setting, sets as her major 
goals In oathesatlcs that students develop an understanding of 
mathematics (primarily numbers, numeration, and arlthiaetlc) find are 
able to perform arithmetic computations accurate ly« She Includes 
exercises based on drill and repetition that are alo^td at developing 
"automaticlty" (e.g., practicing counting by fives and by tens is 
something done almost every dlay, vlth the class happily chanting 
aloud In unison) . Drlll-*and«*practlce computer software is often in 
use by the students. These types of activities are oriented toward 
skills and procedures. Yet Myma also makes almost dally usb of 
mathematics manlpulatlves to help children develop an understanding 
of mathematics concepts. Myma is an expert at iislng manlpulatlves, 
including Unlflx cubes, culsenalre rods (to develop concepts of place 
value), and cardboard coins and clocks. She has been observed having 
students "act out" addition and subtraction problems before the class 
(to understand the meaning of the operations), and frequently asks 
students who are having trouble to ''think about It** (e.g., "^someone's 
taking it away from you . . . will you have less or more?*"). 

B Thlrd>^rade mathematics In Maria's room: mad minutes and word 

problems . In this third grade, math class often begins with a 
2 -minute timed test called **Mad Minutes," focusing on straight, 
numerical arithmetic problems. Students could advance from one levrel 
to the next (e.g. to more complex smltlpllcatlon problems), and on a 
given day about four different levels of test are in use. This much 
is a skills approach to Instruction. At the same time, during the 
teacher-directed portions of the class, Maria's questions typically 
focus on students' understanding of concepts (such as borrowing/ 
regrouping). On most Fridays, Instruction involves the use of 
calculators, and is aimed at applications of mathematics using 
"leal-wor^d** (messy) nuiobers. Maria also places a lot of emphasis on 
word problems Involving arithmetic, in part because the students did 
poorly on that portion of the statewide mathematics test the 
preceding year. But the word problems are also consistent with 
Maria's goal that students learn to apply mathematics in the world, 
not just do disembodied n«imerical problems on worksheets. 

This group of teachers tends to place a high value on children's 
thinking, and on their unrlerstandlng of the material. However, the way that 
the teachers approached this goal differed significantly from one classroom 
to the next. For example, several of the teachers followed the textbook 
quite faithfully; others used the textbook often, but supplemented it with 
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other materials and approaches; and In the other classrooms, textbooks wrre 
hardly used at all. One of the teachers who abandoned the textbook as che 
year went on commented that, •'there's not much in there for them** (her 
first-grade students); she was enrolled in a mathematics methods course at a 
local university and became adept at devising her own lessons. 

There was a similar diversity of approaches toward the use of calcu- 
lators and computers. Several classrooms in this group made almost no use of 
these electronic tools, while they were regular features of instruction in 
others. Still, little application of computers to teaching advanced skills 
was observed In any of the classrooms in any group. 

The use of manipulatlves in the classrooms was highly correlated with 
grade level (a pattern that, as explained earlier, is true throughout the 
study sample). The first-grade teachers in this group made extensive use of 
manipulatlves (as in the example given above), the third-grade teachers made 
less frequent use of manipulatlves, and in the fifth -/sixth -grade classes 
there was almost no use of these kinds of items (Unifix cubes, beans or other 
counters, end so forth). 

Classrooms Focused on Arithmetic . With a Low Emph.^sls on Concepts 

Twenty-six classrooms (or 38%) focused almost entirely on arithmetic, 
and concentrated on skills (with little or no emphasis on understanding 
mathematical concepts). In the overall sample, this is the classroom type 
with the largest number of classromns. 

These classrooms are characterized by a high priority placed on the goal 
of mastering computation skills. Doing the procedures rapidly and accurately 
is what is highly valued in these classrooms, rather than understanding why 
the procedures work, or learning how to apply the knowledge to new situa- 
tions. Worksheets consisting of groups of similar numerical problems form a 
handy symbol of this approach to instruction (although, of course, they are 
used In classrooms in other groups, not only this one). 
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At one extreme, the teachers in this group exhibit very little actual 
instruction, relying instead on worksheets to accomplish their goals. An 
example of this style is as follows: 

m Renee^s approach to first -grade mathematics: worksheets. The 
typical mathematics lesson in Renee*s classroom consisted of ten 
percent lecture/demonstration, and 90% seattrork. The worksheets 
covered what was in the textbook* However, In part because there was 
so little real teaching, there was almost no focus on the iseaning of 
the skills and procedures conveyed by the worksheets. In the small 
amount of time that instruction did take place, there appeared to be 
little connection between underlying concepts and the procedures for 
irorking problems. Throughout the year. It appeared as if the teacher 
was Just carrying out the curriculum without a lot of attention to 
whether children were really understanding what was being taugh*^ . or 
the underlying concepts (such what addition really means, and why or 
when one would want to it). Renee*s main Interest appeared to be 
whether children could solve such problems as 6 - 3. Not only was 
there a great deal of seatwork, but there was almost no student- 
student interaction unless children surreptitiously helped one 
another. 

Although that classroom represents an extreme in the amount of seatwork 
that was assigned, the lack of student -student interaction Is all too common 
(and further diminishes a student's already-low opportunity to rehearse what 
he/she has learned, ask questions, or learn from someone- -another student— 
whose style is different than the teacher's). However, neither the use of 
more concrete materials nor the use of "game" formats (in which students have 
at least some minimal interaction) necessarily changes the restricted view of 
what constitutes mathematics that characterizes the classrooms in the group, 
as the following example illustrates: 

« Jenny's approach to fifth-grade mathematics: variety In materials 
and activities, with a fragmentation of academic tasks. Assertive 
discipline Is e hallmark of Jenny* r classroom i and of this particular 
school as a whc Her mathematics instruction moves quickly from 
one segment to another, and It appears this Is in part a management 
device. Children are constantly kept "entertained," as activities 
shift rapidly before boredom sets In. During a 50-minute mathematics 
period, the students may have three sets of review exercises Inter- 
rupted by presentation of a new arithmetic skill, as well as a game 
based on arithmetic computation drill. The emphasis during all 
visits was completely on computational skills and getting the correct 
answers. Instruction was almost entirely based on the textbook, with 
its pretests, chapter reviews, and chapter tests. However, play 
money was used occasionally, game formats (sometimes with teams) were 
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a part of many lessons, and there v^re visits to the coaputer lab to 
use methematlcs software (of the drill-and-practicep gai&e*>bas6d 
variety). Recatase of the rapid pace, the frag^ntation of segments, 
and the lack of extended discourse or interaction in the classroom » 
the researcher observed that "a typical mathoAatica class has the 
feel of a sluggish video gante.** Students in this classroos learn to 
Si»e natheraatics as a series of discrete, skills* oriented tasks to be 
completed for the teacher, punctuated by such " rewards" as use of the 
computer and occasional classroom games. 

The teachers in these classrooms are a diverse group. For example, some 
like mathematics, and some do not; some are well liked by their students » 
while others are not. A few of the teachers in the group believe that they 
are aiming at higher-order thinking skills teaching the children to 
think"), even though the data suggest that little time is spent by them 
helping their students develop conceptual understanding. More often, 
however, teachers in this group express such opinions as, **These students 
need lots of drill and practice,^ or "The children cannot learn higher-order 
thinking skills if they don't have the basics,** or "They cannot move on to 
division until they've mastered multiplication.** These teachers adopt a 
linear view of instruction that is at odds with the alternative views of 
learning and instruction highlighted earlier in this report and in the 
study's first report (Knapp & Shields, 1990). 

A few teachers in this group do make use of manipulatives , but a far 
lower proportion than found in the groups focusing on a broader array of 
topics (which were described above) . Among the teachers in this group who do 
use manipulatives, most do so in order to motivate students « One teacher 
said as much: she uses manipulatives simply because she thinks they capture 
students* interest and attention. By contrast, teachers in groups which 
focus on conceptual understanding are much more likely to point to cognitive 
reasons for using manipulatives (e.g., the first-grade teacher who said, *the 
concepts just aren't there yet; going back to the concrete is the only thing 
to do*'). 

The great majority of the teachers in this group stick close to a 
traditional textbook. They do not tend to supplement the textbook with 
puzzles, novel problems or other types of print-based mathematics activities 
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dravm froai the vast storehouse of such material that is available (e.g,, 
through Journals and specialized publications). In a few cases, the newer, 
less traditional textbooks are actually subverted by the teachers. lor 
example, one third-grade teacher (who appears to be a poor teacher In all 
disciplines) said she ''prefers texts with few words, ^ and indeed she was 
observed to use a lot of very traditional worksheets to •'supplement" the 
textbook . 

Relatively few teachers in this group make use of calculators, despite 
the recoamendation of the NCIH that appropriate calculators should be 
available to all students at all times." One teacher interviewed for the 
study did suggest she would buy a calculator out of each of her paychecks 
until she had a good supply- -but she was the exception. Indeed, part of the 
story of non-use of calculators does seem to be that the schools and class- 
rooms do not have them in stock. More than that, however, few teachers 
volunteered that they want to use calculators. Such a stance is most easily 
understood in the arithmetic-computation/skllls-only classrooms, because 
these teachers may well believe the use of a calculator defeats the purpose 
of mathematics instruction, namely learning to compute. One fifth-grade 
teacher in this group, becoming frustrated with the poor performance of a 
student with a long division exercise, told her class, "This is the problem 
with calculators and parents who do homework and don't explain." Yet our 
data suggest that few, if any, of the students in her class have ever used a 
calculator in school. 

On the other hand, the use of computers was quite common (occurring in 
nearly two-thirds of the mathematics classrooms in the sample). Only a few 
of the teachers in this group used computers extensively, but it was not 
unusual to find that students went to a centralized computer lab once a week 
or once every other week to practice arithmetic skills. Often, the software 
was in a game format of one kind or another, e.g. rewarding students with 
laps around a simulated race track based on the number of arithmetic problems 
answered correctly. 
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As in the case of mathematics, reading instruction in the classrooms we 
are studying takes place at a time when national concern about iroproving 
reading is high and sweeping proposals for reforming reading* -indeed, 
language arts instruction as a whole** -are being given s^'.rlous consideration 
in many quarters. While reading experts are nore often divided than mathe- 
matics educators on the nature of the probleis and its solution, there is 
nonetheless widespread support for certain broad principles guiding the 
approach to reading Instruction. 

In particular, when considering the task of teaching the children of 
poverty to read, there appears to be increasing encouragement for teachers t 
depart from a conventional model of reading instruction that emphasizes the 
teaching of "basic" reading mechanics skills (e.g., viecoding) . Many experts 
currently advocate a view of reading curriculum and instruction that empha- 
sizes meaning and deemphasizes discrete skills taught in isolation, wide 
exposure to appropriate text, and material that connects with students' 
experiences and backgrounds (Knapp & Tumbull, 1990). Reading instruction o 
this kind represents a significant departure from what has been the norm in 
schools serving the children of poverty (Knapp & Needels, 1990), The 
classrooms in our sample are spread across a continuum from those that have 
approached reading and language arts instruction in the "tried-and-true^ 
manner that has long been thought to work for disadvantaged children to thos 
that are attempting a variety of nontraditlonal approaches. 

In this chapter we suim»arize what we have leam-ed so far about reading 
instruction in the classrooms we have been studying, first, by describing 
what is taught, and how, across the school year, by grade, and, second, with 
reference to instructional strategies that appear to maximize children's 
understanding of what they read. 
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Overview of ReaJtnf Tnstructlon Across Grades and Across the School Year 



Previous research has indicated that Instruction in reading is tht 
centerpiece of the elementary school curricultuB, consuming on the average 30% 
of the typical 5- tc i^-hour school day (Anderson et al., 1985). Our data 
confirm this. If anything, in the schools and classrooms that we visited, 
reading and reading- related instruction played an even more prominent role in 
the overall curriculum. 

In the first section of this chapter, we provide a broad brush look at 
the nature of reading instruction in the sample classrooms. As in the 
preceding chapter concerning mathematics, we answer three questions; What is 
taught? Who teaches it? How is it taught? 

What Is Taught in Readina Across the Year 

Table IV- 1 presents indicators related to the content of reading 
instruction- -at the broadest levels- -across the school year in first-, 
third-, and fifth-grade classrooms. All data in this table are drawn from 
logs completed by the classroom teachers. With one exception, each line of 
data represents an average proportion of instructional days in the school 
year when a particular aspect of reading Instruction occurred. 

The Nature of the Basal Readers - -Looking at the first variable- - types of 
materials read, the table shows that in first-grade classrooms, teachers 
reported that students used their basal readers on 62% of the days that 
school was in session. The average proportion of days that students read 
from a reading textbook declined steadily across the grades. At all three 
grade levels, teachers Indicated that reading Instruction included having 
students read in trade books (i.e., books such as one might purchase in a 
bookstore or borrow from a library) on about one- fourth of all school days. 
Taken together, these two types of reading materials account for over 60% of 
student In'.eractions with text at all three grade levels. Older students, 
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Table IV- 1 



WHAT IS TAUGHT IN READING ACROSS THE SCHOOL YEAR. 

BY GRADE 

Grade 



Types of materials read: 

Average percent of days that students 

read In: 



13 5 



Published basal reader 62% 53% A0% 

Trade books 26 23 2^ 

Degree of reliance on basal series: 
Average observer ratixig on a 4-point 

scale (1 - exclusive reliance) 2.0 2-1 2.5 

Frequency with which reading mechanics 
skills were taught: 

(average percent of all instructional 
days) 

Explicit phonics 31% 5% 6% 

Implicit phonics 39 16 12 

Whole -word recognition 56 43 32 

Word analysis 32 30 23 

Fluency practice 42 28 20 

Focus of comprehension instruction: 
(average percent of all instructional 
days) 

Recalling/locating Information 47% 42* 40% 

Literal understandlng/sununarizing 40 33 34 

Deeper understanding 29 26 25 

Explicit Instruction on literary foriss, 

genre, or analysis: 

(average percent of all instructional 

days) 

In conjunction with reading or 

writing 24% 20% 19% 

Out of context 7 5 5 
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however, appear to be spending more time with other types of materials 
than are children in the primary grades. 



In all but two of the classrooms that we visited intensively, during the 
formal reading instruction period, children most frequently read from a 
coimBercially published textbook series that Included a teacher* s edition with 
suggested activities and questions for each selection, and assorted related 
materials such as workbooks and reproducible worksheets. Typically, teachers 
proceeded through the units of these basal readers In order and followed the 
publisher- developed line of questioning to determine if students were 
comprehending what they read. 

Two t3rpes of basal readers were in use in these classrooms: (1) 
standard basals or (2) a new format referred to as a ^'literary reader. In a 
few classrooms, both types of basals were available and in use. 

The literary readers are a very new addition to materials used for 
reading Instruction; most carry a publication date of 1989. In the late 
1980s, reading textbook publishers were challenged to produce new series that 
would meet California's revised state frameworks for reading instruction-- 
guidelines that relate several of the principles of a whole ^language approach 
to reading, including integrated reading and writing instruction and the use 
of unexpurgated reading selections drawn from the best literature for 
children. The result is a new type of basal reader specifically designed 
to offer children more interesting, higher -quality reading material, with 
accompanying supplementary materials which, if used as specified, require 



These materials may include, for example, supplementary materials that 
accompany a basal series, textbooks in the content areas (I.e., social 
studies, science, health), or materials with a newspaper format such as 
those published by Scholastic Press, 

California, It should be remembered, adopts or approves textbooks at the 
state level. Because of its size and buying power, the major textbook 
publishers find it essential to be responsive to this state's currlcular 
mandates. Because of its dominance of the textbook market, changes in 
curriculum and instruction in California have a large impact on what 
happens across the country. 
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students to do a great deal more writing than the norm. In more than half of 
the intensively studied classrooms, teachers were using the literary readers 
for the first tiwe during school year 1989-90. 

In contrast to traditional basals. the literary readers worry less about 
controlling the readability levels adhering to an author *s original words 
rather than editing out and rewriting to a foimula that introduces new 
vocabulary words very gradually and deliberately. Each theisatically organ- 
ized unit in the text is usually accompanied by a longer piece of literature, 
with paperback copies for each child. Supporting materials emphasize compre* 
hension skills and require considerably more student -generated writing than 
the old short *^ ans^^e r workbooks and worksheets. 

As different as their look and overall philosophy of literacy are, 
however « the literary readers remain basal texts and teachers tend to treat 
them as such. The manual tells teachers whft to do and what to ask. There 
are units to get through more or less on schedule* Although the parts of 
lessons related to introducing or reinforcing decoding skills in traditional 
readers are largely omitted from the literary readers, the units do Include 
skill lessons on vocabulary, reference skills, syllabification, and other 
topics that parallel the more conventional texts. 

In the districts that have recently adopted literary readers, teachers 
felt committed to giving the new books a fair trial. However, a number of 
them expressed reservations about the difficulty level of the selections and 
accompanying activities, particularly in situations where the new books were 
accompanied by a mandate to use whole-class instruction. According to some 
teachers, the difficulty of the materials forced them to concentrate on 
waking sure that students understood the literal meaning of the text, at the 
expense of developing students* capacity to interpret or analyze what they 
were reading at a deeper level. Whether or not It was because of the 
textbooks, our observations do indicate that even among very good teachers, 
the pattern of teacher questioning about reading passages focused heavily on 
having students recall factual information. 
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Only ttvo teachers in the Intensively obsexrved group had abandoned 
textbooks entirely: 

m In an urban, miltlraclal, fifth-grade classrooia, the teach&r uses a 
literature^based curriculum that she and a colleague designed them- 
selves, supported by a grant* All the novels read In her class 
promote ethnic and racial understanding. Her goal is to help 
children comprehend big ideas such as prejudice and Justice while 
continuing to develop their reading skills. Through discussions and 
other interactions with the students, she models the principles of 
tolerance and fairness that she hopes will become part of their value 
system as a result of the reading program. 

m In one first-grade classroom, the teacher uses a basal reader only at 
the very end of the year, and only then to give her students exposure 
to what she knows they will encounter in second grade. During first 
grade, this teacher uses a combination of trade books and text that 
she or the class generates. Every morning, for example, the whole 
class dictates the dally "newspaper,*" which includes the day» the 
date, the weather, and several personal contributions from individual 
children. Students and teacher read the newspaper aloud as a whole 
group and individual students are asked to find particular words 
(perhaps beginning with some specific consonant sound} or read 
individual sentences. Finally, an aide types the daily newspaper 
into a computer and produces copies for each studt^nt to take home and 
read to a parent. 

Teachers* reliance on basal readers decreases somewhat across the 
grades, as shown by the second variable in Table IV-1, a rating by observers 
of the teachers' use of materials during three 2 -week periods in the year. 
The pattern parallels what teachers reported on their logs. Still, the 
numbers bear out the basic pattern we have been describing: even in fifth- 
grade classes, teachers fell at the midpoint of the 4- point scale Indicating 
their degree of reliance on basal readers. 



Discrete S kills in ReadinfL- -Table IV- 1 also gives an overview of the 
types of reading skills emphasized at the three grade levels Not sur- 
prisingly, all types of reading mechanics skills receive less and less 
attention as students proceed through the grades. The logical interpretation 
of this pattern Is that children have mastered decoding and acquired a 
substantial sight word vocabulary by the upper elementary years; therefore 
instruction in reading mechanics is no longer needed. Indeed, the planned 
structure of virtually all basal reading series- -and particularly the 
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literary readers- -relies on this assumption. However, as the table also 
makes clear, there is no concomitant increase in attention at fifth grade to 
other aspects of reading Instruction such as comprehension or literary genre 
and analysis of text. Further, son's fifth-grade students in a niunber of the 
classrooms ve visited quite obviously had not achieved mastery or fluency in 
reading. Some continued to receive drill and practice in reading mechanics 
through supplemental instruction or some type of grouping arrangement, Hany 
others did not and were struggling with grade-level materials and content. 

The Content of the Material Children Read- -Overall, we did not find that 
sdiat children read during reading instruction varied much across the dis- 
tricts in our sample. Given the same publisher, traditional and literary 
basals seemed to carvy maay parallel selections. The major variations 
between the two types of texts were in the types of pre- or pes threading 
activities emphasized; the literary readers offered teachers a planned 
structure for presenting reading, writing, listening, speaking, and thinking 
in an integrated fashion rather than as discrete skills. 

There was, however, considerable variation in the content of reading at 
the classroom level both within and across districts that is maskid by the 
^gg^egated data represented in Table IV- 1. For example, a few teachers had 
completely or partially abandoned their former exclusive reliance on texts in 
favor of oth**'" types of reading materials- -teacher -made text, text generated 
by children, novels, nonfiction works. In some of these situations, children 
were exposed to a much wider variety of reading experiences than the norm. 
For exainple, in one first-grade class, the teacher frequently used stories in 
a traditional basal reader as a jumping off point for reading other versions 
of the same tale or other literature with a similar theme. 

Unfortunately, in some other classrooms, children rarely held a basal 
reader in their hands and had very little opportunity to read extended text 
of any kind. Particularly in situations where the curriculum is heavily 
test-dri^^en, teachers feel compelled to spend the majority of reading 
instruction time on the skills that they know will appear on standardized 
tests. In operation, this can mean that children only read the very brief 
sentences or paragraphs on workbook pages or worksheets. 
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Who Teache q Reading/Language Arts 



As Table IV- 2 Indicates, on average, students in the sample classrooms 
received reading Instruction (or assistance with reading tasks) fro© ©ore 
than one person. Configurations of personnel varied. In a very few class- 
rooms (especially those with ESL students), the teacher had a full-tlse or 
nearly full-tiroe aide. In others, an aide or another teacher cane into the 
classroon or took groups of children out only for some portion of the 
scheduled reading/language arts period* (Patterns of supplemental Instruc- 
tion are described in more depth in Chapter VI.) Whatever the configuration, 
however, the striking result is that in this group of classrooms and on the 
average, the pupil/teacher ratio during reading instruction Is considerably 
Icwer than we might have expected— 13: 1 in first grades and 15:1 at the other 
two levels, ratios that are somewhat lower than the corresponding figures for 
math* These data reflect both the high priority placed on reading and the 
fact that schools were deliberately selected because they served large 
numbers of disadvantaged children and therefore qualified for certain special 
categories of additional personnel. 

On the average, expertise and experience do not appear to vary a great 
deal across the grade levels* Our sample Included some very new teachers as 
well as some who were verging on retirement. Generally speaking, however, 
the classrooms were in the hands of teachers who were highly experienced at a 
particular grade level and with the types of students served by the school. 

The index of extent of teacher background In language arts is derived 
from data based on interviews with the instructors. Study team members asked 
teachers about their preservlce preparation and professional development 
experiences related to reading, writing, and related language arts. The 
maximum rating on this Index is six. On the average, first- and third-grade 
teachers fall at about the midrange and fifth-grade teachers a little lower. 
Among the intensive classrooms, a little less than half (43%) of the teachers 
responsible for reading instruction held a master's degree, although not 
necessarily specifically In reading or language arts. 
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Table IV- 2 



WHO TEACHES READING/LANGUAGE ARTS 
IN THE REGULAR CLASSRCKM, BY GRADE 



Grade 



13 5 
in - Z?) fn - 22) (r - 21) 



Number and type of Instructional staff 

■ Average tmiBber of instructional staff 

in the room * 1.9 staff 1.7 staff 1,7 staff 

m Average pupil/teacher ratio for 

language arts 13:1 15:1 15:1 

m Percent of classrooms in which 
teacher is assisted by-- 

Another regular teacher 5% 10% 26| 

An aide 59 45 29 

Specialist or resource teacher 20 13 13 

Parent volunteer 19 0 0 

Expertise and experience 

m Average number of years teaching: 

This grade 9 yrs, 7 yrs. 7 yrs. 

This type of student population 10 10 8 

■ Richnesss of background In language 
arts: Index scaled from 1 (least) 

to 6® 2.8 2,7 2.4 

Attitudes 



• Satisfaction with teaching, 

scale value from 1 (least) to 4^ 3.2 3,1 



3,0 



Expectpcions for student success: 
scale value from 1 (most students 
won't be able to succeed) to 4 

(all can succeed at grade level)" 2.7 3.1 2,7 



Index ? umroing up to 6 categories of professional development activity 
relevant to language arts- -see Appendix A. 

^Observer ratings of teacher satisfaction and expectations for student 
success --see Appendix A. 
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The last set of variables in Table IV-2--teacher attitudes about their 
chosen profession and the students that they teach- -is clso derived from 
observer data. On average, observers found that ,hese teachers were 
moderately satisfied vlth their careers. The sample incxuded a saall number 
of teachers who were on the verge of leaving the profession; among these were 
sone excellent instructors who were Just plain tired out as well as a few who 
were unable to cope with classroom aanageisent issues. In general, tht. types 
of f ctors that kept many teachers from saying that they were very satisfied 
with teaching tended to be external to the teacher/pt^il instructional 
relationship- -excessive paperwork, too many meetings, too little support from 
parents, etc. Most continued to take pleasure in their actual interactions 
with children. 

Finally, observers talked with teachers about their expectations for the 
children in their classes, particularly the lower- achieving students. On the 
average, this group of teachers believed that all studen'.s can succeed but 
that goRls must be adjusted for low achievers; few believed that all could 
succeed at performing at grade level by the end of the year. They thus did 
not hold equivalent expectations for all students, even though a high propor- 
tion employed whole- group instruction and used the same materials with all 
children in the room. 

toy R?fl<^lnB Is Tfiaghi 

Table IV- 3 looks at some very basic variables that help describe how the 
teachers in this sample organize and orchestrate reading instruction in their 
classrooms. If there is one strategy that has dominated conventional wisdom 
in the teaching of reading, it is the fact of ability-based reading groups. 
For years, and particularly in the primary grades, teachers have made the 
task of teaching reading to a large group of children more manageable by 
breaking them into small groups of students reading at approximately the same 
level. The general term associated with this practice is "ability grouping," 
but that is somewhat misleading since group assignments under this system are 
actually made on the basis of achievement or mastery of previously taught 
material rather than any measure of innate ability. 
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Table IV- 3 



HOW READING IS TAUGHT: 
GENERIC INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES, BY GRADE 



Grade 



13 5 



Group It ^ ; Percent of classes that 

regularly group students for reading- - 

Honogeneously. by ability 75% 57% 4A% 

Heterogeneously to mix ability 

groups 9 24 24 

Decree to vhlch instruction is teacher- 
fjlregju^^l : Average score on a scale 
fron 1 (•- completely teacher-directed) 

to 5 (- coispletely student-directed) 1.7 1.8 2.0 

What students do in class: Average 
percent of instructional days on 
which students-- 

Read orally 42% 31% 23% 

Reai' silently 20 27 32 

Did seatwork 32 28 28 

Listened to material read aloud 27 26 13 

Had group/class discussion about 

what was read 35 37 33 

Homework : Of all instructional days, 
percent on which reading- related 

homework was assigned 33% 15% 24% 
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In recent years, homogeneous grouping for reading Instruction has come 
under Increasing fire for a variety of reasons, but principally because of 
the perceived educational Inequalities that it fosters. According to some 
research evidence, students in lower ^ability" groups receive different 
content, have fewer opportunities to practice hl|^er«*order skills, get locked 
into a lover track at an early age, and aay be stlgnatized by the combination 
of within- class ability grouping and pullout models of supplemental 
instruction. 

To combat these problems, many school districts (including the majority 
of nhose we visited) are encouraging or mndatlng different organizational 
arrangements for teaching reading- -for exaiqple^ whole-class instruction using 
tne same materials for all students, heterogeneous cooperative groupings, and 
ln*clas5 supplemental, small-group assistance* Soira of the precepts of the 
whole -language or integrated language arts moveiMnt foster this trend as 
well, recommending that teachers group children In many different ways as 
they read and reread stories- -whole group, nonatatlc small groups, pairing 
stronger and weaker readers, and so on. 

Across all of our observed classrooms, the prevalence of paired 
(partner) reading and cooperative groupings as instructional strategies in 
reading is striking. Teachers seem to use these strategies as a means for 
providing variety during reading lessons. It is not clear from our observa- 
tions that the deliberate pairing or grouping of better and pocrer readers 
for specific reading- related activities particularly contributes to improved 
performance or self-confidence for struggling readers or a sense of group 
responsibility for better readers. However, it Is clear that all students 
seem to enjoy the activities that take place in these configurations. This 
motivational factor by itself probably makes these practices worthwhile. 

Despite district mandates and teacher interest In new or different 
configurations for reading Instruction, Table IV- 3 makes clear that the 
majority of teachers in the primary grades and nearly half of the fifth- grade 
teachers in our sample continue to find it desirable to group students by 
ability during some or all reading instruction. Sometimes this involves 
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regrouping children frois several classrooms for the express purpose of 
forcing specific reading classes %^ere all studentis are at the same stage of 
progress through a basal reading series. In other cases, teachers continue 
to form two or sore reading groups within a heterogeneously assigned homeroon^ 
structure. Sonetimes, even when homerooms or reading classes are homo- 
geneously organized according to reading achiewa«int levels » teachers find it 
useful to form either stable smaller groups based on students' work habits or 
motivation levels or ad hoc groups to work on part^icular skills. Generally 
speaking and based on our sample » few teachers believe that ^ole^class 
instruction using the same materials for all of the children all of the time 
can meet the reading instruction needs of Individuals. 

One school participating in the study uses an unusual grouping 
arrangement that has different reading groups starting and ending their 
school day at different times. ^Morning readers* come to school an hour 
before ''afternoon readers**; afternoon readers stay an hour after morning 
readers go home. These groupings are homogeneous and based on proficiency or 
achievement. During the main body of the school day, all children receive an 
additional hour or more of whole-clas:: reading instruction* This schedule 
has the potential virtue of i>llowlng teachers to focus all their attention on 
a smaller group of children for part of reading instiruction. 

On a 5-point scale ranging from "completely teacher •directed'* to 
"completely student-directed, " reading Instruction in the sas^)le classrooms 
is rated by observers as mostly teacher- directed , meaning that teachers plan, 
assign, and guide nearly all the reading activities In which students 
engage. Some kinds of reading activities varv by grade level. For example, 
first graders read orally nearly twice as often and listen to the teacher 
read over twice as often as fifth graders; fifth graders are more likely to 
be assigned silent reading than younger children. Other activities such as 
seatwork and group discussions appear to be employed quite evenly across all 
grades. As a group and on average, no single type of instructional approach 
dominates what goes on in these classrooms. However, the case studies of 
individual classrooms fotmd considerable variatior in, for instance, the 
amount and nature of seatwork assigned and the duration and quality of 
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discussions about what was read. More description of such differences can be 
found in the second section of this chapter. 

As in the case of natheoatics^ hoisework is relatively Infrequent. The 
last variable in Table IV- 3 indicates that in these classrooms, teachers 
assigned reading* related homework on no more than on«- third of all instruc- 
tional days. In interpreting these statistics. It Is important to bear in 
mind one or two realities of normative behavior in elementary schools. 
First, there is a generally accepted rule that yomg children should only 
have homework in one- -possibly two*-stibJects on any given night. On nights 
when no reading home%rork was assigned, there could be himemrk assigned in 
other subjects. Second, in contrast to their older and more Jaded school- 
mates, first graders often beg to be given homework, which may help explain 
somc; of the apparent differential in the frequency of reading homework 
assignmnts among the grade levels. However, based on our interview data, we 
also know that in some cases teachers have slsqply stopped assigning homework 
because students do not or will uot do it. Teachers often hold parents 
responsible when they encounter homework completion problems with their 
students. 

Instructional Strategies That Attempt to Maximize Understanding 

In this section, we turn our attention to a more specific analysis of 
instructional strategies that teachers employ when the goal is to increase 
students' ability to read for meaning. One of the key Issues for this study 
is the degree to which classrooms serving large proportions of poor children 
do, in fact, establish higher*order reading coi]q>rehension skills as a 
curricular priority. Often, what makes the teaching of reading problematic 
in schools serving the children of poverty is the pervasive belief about the 
necessity of teaching •'the basics^*- -discrete reading mechanics skills- -as a 
prerequisite to reading for meaning and understanding. For reasons that were 
discussed in the Introduction to this report and elsewhere (see Knapp & 
Turnbull, 1990), this may have a limiting effect on the learning of many 
children in the kinds of schools we are studying. 
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Drawing on variables derived from the teacher logs and quantitative data 
from classroom observations, Table IV-4 lays out five Instructional strate- 
gies that can be used to distinguish groups of classrooms in terms of their 
emphasis on reading for meaning. Each strategy captures a different dimen- 
sion of reading instruction. Teachers may use the strategies in combination 
(including all at once) as they attempt to teach their students to read. 

The first strategy- -maximizing the opportunity to read- -is based on a 
simple premise: students learn to read well by actually reading text on a 
regular basis. One indicator of this dimension Is obviously the number of 
minutes spent reading- -in contrast to other activities such as seatvork or 
direct instruction that may also take place during the reading block. 
Another is observational data on the relative importance of oral and silent 
reading among a constellation of reading -re la ted instructional activities 
that might take place on a given day. As Table IV*4 indicates, on the 
average, the students in the classrooms in our sample spent about a half hour 
per day reading text. There is relatively little variation In this figure 
across the three grade levels. Fewer than half of the classrooms at each 
grade level emphasized oral or silent reading on days when an observer was 
present. 

Instructional strategies that encourage r idents to write about what 
they read represent another strategy that reportedly enhances reading compre- 
hension. Indeed, this is one of the premises behind the supplementary mate- 
rials, such as workbooks, that accompany the new literary readers. Instead 
of f lll-in-the-blanks and other short answer exercises, these materials (if 
used properly) require children to compose sentences and paragraphs about 
reading selections. The act of composing itself causes the writer to men- 
tally review what he knows or understands about the story. The approach also 
gives teachers a window on student misunderstandings or misinterpretations 
about the reading material. The classrooms in our sample appear to integrate 
reading and writing activities quite frequently (on over one -third of all 
instructional days) --and certainly more often than we would have predicted 
prior to data collection. This finding is likely related to the fact that a 
majority of districts in the sample have adopted the literary readers. We 
look at this strategy more closely later in the section. 
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Table IV^4 



HOW READING IS TAUGHT: 
STRATEGIES AIMED AT MAXIMIZING UNDERSTANDING, BY GRADE 



13 5 
Instructional Strategies (n - 25) (n - 22) - 21) 

MaxiiaizlnR the opportunity to read 

• Average minutes spent reading text 26 aln. 31 nln. 31 mln. 

s Percent of classrooms with instruc- 
tional approach emphasizing oral or 

silent reading 42% 44% 45% 

Integrating readi ng with writ inn 

m Of all Instructional days, percent 
on which writing and reading were 

integrated 42% 35% 40% 

Focusing on meaning and how to construct it 

m Instruction aimed at more than literal 
meaning: Percentage of classrooms that 
focused, during observation periods- - 

Primary on understanding 46% 27% 43% 

On a combination of understanding 

and literal meaning 38 SO 48 

m Explicit teaching of comprehension 
strategies: Average percent of 

observations 65% 66% 70% 

De- emphasizing isolated discrete skills 
instruction 

■ Degree to which skill teaching is 
embedded in teaching of reading: 
Average value on scale from 1 skills 
taught primarily out of context) to 3 

(- skills taught primarily in context) 1,8 2,1 2.2 

Providing opportuni t:^es to discuss 
reading and extend kpovledge 

■ Of all instructional days, average 
percent on which class or groups 
discussed what they were reading to 

explore its meaning 35% 37% 33% 
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A third strategy has to do with the degree to which instruction 
explicitly focuses on how to sake sense out of written t-axt. Although 
cognitive psychologists continue to debate th* efficacy and transferabllf ty 
of direct instruction in higher-order thinking skills, reading specialists 
suggest that classroois teachers can help children improve their comprehension 
by (1) asking questions that probfi deeper than the literal meaning of text 
and (2) by explicitly teaching or awdeling the mental steps involved in 
particular aspects of reading comprehension, such as Interpretation, predic- 
tion, or analysis of a situation. Observers were asked to classify the 
primary approach to reading instruction in a classroom in terns of its 
relative enphasis on accu-^acy (literal meaning) or understanding (interpreta- 
tion), or a balanced combination of the two. At all three grade levels, the 
average scale value for intensively studied classrooms lies closest to a 
focus on understanding, with a scale value of 2. Observers also noted 
explicit teaching of comprehension strategies in the intensive classrooms 
about two- thirds of the time. However, this statistic includes workbook- 
oriented lessons on, for example, finding the sain idea as well as instances 
of teachers actually modeling thought processes. These are qualitatively 
different approaches that likely have differential effects which we cannot 
yet tease out of our data. 

A fourth strategy lies in the way discrete reading skills (e.g., 
decoding) are taught. Much of the reading research literature tends to 
present an emphasis on reading comprehension versus an emphasis on reading 
skills as dichotomous instructional approaches. While our sample of 
classrooms does represent just about the full range on a continuum from 
exclusive emphasis on reading for understanding to exclusive emphasis on the 
"reading" skills that are often so hard to separate from other types of 
language arts instruction (i.e., vocabulary development, reference skills, 
syllabification), the majority of teachers teach both reading for meaning and 
discrete skills. However, some teachers (especially those who are becoming 
skilled in an integrated approach to teaching all the language arts) find 
ways to teach skills, such as phonics, in the context of reading stories. 
Others continue to view skills work and "reading" as essentially divorced. 
By embedding the teaching of skills In context, it is argued, students are 
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more likely to integrate skill learning into their developing ability to make 
sense out of text* 

Although the range of average scale values is not great across the three 
grade levels, first-grade teachers appear to be somewhat more apt to teach 
reading skills out of context. This suggests that avan in first-grade 
classrooms where teachers are moving into a whole* language or integrated 
language arts approach, sense still find a need to work separately with 
beginning readers or nonreaders on the discrete skills that ara the basis of 
decoding our language. 

The final strategy for maximizing reading for understanding involves the 
opportunities that students have tc talk about what they have read* The 
indicator for this strategy is drawn fruis the teacher logs and represents the 
frequency of group or class discussions to explore the meaning of what has 
been read. On average, students discuss reading selections with some or all 
of their classmates and their teacher on about one- third of all school 
days --or somewhat less often than they write about what they read. Once 
again, numbers such as these need the richer qualitative data to give them 
substance. The intensity of discussions, and therefor-s what they add to 
students* understanding of material read, can vary a great deal. 

We turn now to a more in-depth look at the variation among classrooms in 
terms of opportunity to read, the integration of reading and writing, the 
relative focus on meaning and skills instruction, and opportunities to 
discuss what is read. Qualitative observational data from the intensive 
classrooms are used to describe or explain some of the variations suggested 
by statistics in the tables. 

Maximizing Opportunity to Read 

Although most children in this country spend approximately 6 hours per 
day, 5 days per week in classrooms where they presumably are engaged for most 
of the day in activities that involve reading, some children have much more 
opportunity than others to become immersed in reading. The time we have 
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spent in classrooms for this study has made it clear that there is great 
variation in the depth and intensity with which students interact vith the 
printed vord* Some classrooms seem to offer students an abundance of oppor- 
tunity to read all day, in all areas of the curriculum, with very skilled 
teachers taking every occasion to directly or subtly increase student 
facility in understanding and interpreting text* Others severely restrict 
student access to print, sometimes** -but not always- -for reasons that are 
largely beyond the control of the individual classroom teacher, such as 
fragmentation of the day and the curriculum* 

Table IV- 5 stratifies the classrooms in the sample on an opportunity- to 
read variable that represents a weighting of the number of minutes that some 
or all students in a class actually spent reading silently or orally. Based 
on our observations, students in classrooms that fall in the low group, on 
the average, read text less than 10 minutes per day. The mldrange classes 
averaged in the 10- to 25-minute range and the high classrooms over 25 
minutes a day of direct student engagement with text* Classrooms repre- 
senting the three grade levels are quite evenly distributed across the 
opporttmlty-^to-read groupings; grade level thus does not appear to explain 
much of the variation. 

Some readers may be astonished that in some classrooms, students read 
text less than 10 minutes per day. Of course the children in these classes 
do read, but orast of the reading they do is related to seatwork assignments- 
workbook or worksheet pages emphasizing discrete skills outside the context 
of reading for meaning* One extreme example was as follows: 

m The teacher in a combined f If th-/sixth- grade classroom rarely had he 
students (who read at their grade level) use the reading book at 
all. Nearly all reading Instruction In this class focused on the 
discrete skills (word analysis, reference and study skills, identi- 
fying main Ideas, etc.) that appeared on unit tests associated with 
the reading series. Students did workbook and worksheet assignments 
for perhaps 80-90% of reading instruction time- -and passed their 
tests with flying colors. They did not, however, do any sustained 
reading on a regular basis. 
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Table IV- 5 



MAXIMIZING OPPORTUNITY TO READ: 
PROFILE OF DIFFERENT GROUPS OF CIASSR(X}MS 



Opportunities to Read 

Low Hid High 

Characteristics of Instruction (n r 8) (n - ?P) (T> " ?Q1 

■ Average minutes actually reading text 5 min. 18 sin. 48 roin. 

m Average minutes allocated to reading 

instruction, overall 28 nin» 44 lain. 59 min. 

■ Instructional approach emphasizing 
oral or silent reading: Average 

percent of observation periods 40% 29% 58% 

m Uhat students do: Of all instruc- 
tional days , the average percent on 
which students-- 

Read orally 25% 32% 37% 

Read silently 16 27 25 

Listen to teacher or tape read aloud 29 20 26 

• Percent of classes in which children 

choose all or some of what they read 67% 49* 69% 



Table IV* 5 indicates that, in addition to differences in the time 
devoted to reading extended text, classrooms in the three categories varied a 
good deal on the average total time allocated to reading instruction. This 
statistic includes all reading Instruction time, excluding transitions and 
time taken up with management Issues at the beginning or end of a reading 
block. Clearly, over a school year, some children are spending a great deal 
more time in reading instruction than other children. 

The other variables In Table IV- 5 do not show a clear relationship 
between the two time -on- reading measures and particular instructional 
approaches. In future analyses, we must explore other variables that may 
have more explanatory power. For example, the low-opportunity- to-read 
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classrooms have a sosevhat higher proportion, on average, of students from 
low-lncoiMi families than the other two groups, and this may have some bearing 
on the instructional strategies that teachers use. Observers also found 
student engagement levels in the lov-opportunity-to-read classrooms to be 
intermittent, in contrast with the moderately hi^ engagement levels noted in 
both the other groups. 

At this point in the study, the descriptions that we have from case 
stu^'les offer the best explanations of how classrooms differ on this 
dimension. Many high- opportunity- \:o* read classrooms offer children an 
environment suffused with a literary richness. Regardless of their skill 
levels or personal backgrounds, students in these settings are surrounded by 
the written %rord, spend a great deal of time with books (of all types) in 
their hands, read or look at picturebooks when they should be doing something 
else, and generally seem to have assimilated the notion that reading is a 
desirable activity. In other classrooms- -many in the mid-range group of 
Table this richness Is less evident, yet students still seem to read a 

great deal- -either by choice or because of assignments. 

The variance on this dimension is clearly not simply a matter of minutes 
allocated to reading instruction. Nor is it necessarily a function of 
institutionalized practices such as schoolwide Sustained Silent Reading 
period, which may, in some settings, be a genuinely productive time of the 
day, but, in others, is viewed as an intrusion or a waste of time. Based 
solely on observational aata. there seems to be some correlation between 
opportunities to read and other factors*-for example, classrooms where trade 
books are used as the content of instruction & je or all of the time seem to 
offer students more overall opportunity to read as well. In the case 
studies, one strong correlate with opportunity to read saems to be regularly 
scheduled times when the teacher reads aloud and children listen. (Sometimes 
teachers do this as part of regular reading instruction. Several teachers in 
our intensive sample take their own turn during oral round- robin reading, 
modeling the pleasure that comes from reading well -written words with meaning 
and expression.) Yet the table above indicates that, across the entire 
sample, students in low- opportunity -to -read classrooms are slightly more 
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likely to spend time listening to a teacher read. Anomalies such as these 
between quantitative and qualitative reporting of data remain to be ironed 
out in the second year of data collection and analysis. 

The amount of time that children spend reading text can also vary at the 
student level. Individual children •'catch on" to the concept of reading at 
different rates. Particularly in districts where whole-group instruction is 
emphasized » teachers worry about both the children who inevitably start to 
fall behind the pace and those who could go faster • The most typical 
responses to individual differences such as these are extra attention for the 
slower learners and enrichiaent for those who are ahead of the class. For 
example: 

• In one first-grade classroom that falls in the high-opportunity- to- 
read group in Table IV-5, the lowest of three reading groups gets a 
•'triple dose^ of reading daily* They read the day' s assignment first 
with an aide, then with the school's reading specialist. With this 
head start, they participate in the classroom teacher's presentation 
of the day's reading to the whole class. As a result of this extra 
reading instruction, the lowest reading group spends somewhat more 
time engaged with text and somewhat less than other children on 
writing and other language arts activities. 

Coping with the different pacing needs of students docs not always 
result in more time reading text for the slowest children, however, as the 
following case illustrates. 

m In another first grade- -this time one that falls in the midrange on 
opportunity to read, the teacher continues to rely principally on 
small -group instruction (three reading groups established on the 
basis ot achievement) , presenting the same content to each group in 
the sense that the groups use the same book. However, the instruc- 
tional experiences of the groups varied a good deal. The "top" group 
always worked with the teacher first and for the longest amount of 
time- The middle reading group moved at a slower rate and did more 
word-by -word oral reading. According to the teacher, the lowest 
group was "complete f rustration. They spent most of the time 
reading orally together because the meterial "was too hard for them 
to do silent reading," 

There is some evidence from case studies of the intensively observed 
classrooms that students in split-grade classes (e.g., a room where half the 
children are third graders and half are in fourth grade) tend to have fewer 
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opportunities to read text. For example, one combined f Irst^/second-grade 
also had some ESL students at both grade levels. Although the teacher 
atteuipted to Implement a whole- langtiage/whole-group approach, she essentially 
had four reading groups with very different needs and skill levels. Trying 
to ensure that each group had adequate opportunity to work with her and 
engage with text became extremely frustrating experience for the teacher. 
In another combined classroom- -this time at the f if th-Zsixth- grade level, the 
teacher was not gl\^n enough of the literature -based textbooks and accom- 
panying trade books to go around. As a rule» her 33 students were rarely 
able to have a book to themselves and never were allowed to take books home. 
Obviously I the children's opportunities to read were severely curtailed in 
comparison with other situations. 

Taking the Intensively studied classrooms as a whole, in an overwhelming 
majority, irtiat is read during formal rending instruction periods is selected 
by the teacher. This is true whether the reading matter is traditional 
basals, literary readers, novels, or workbook pages. In short, the content 
of reading instruction is largely planned and directed by the teacher. 
However, in most classrooms, there are also times in the day when children 
have some opportunities to choose what they read on their own. Typically, 
this occurs (1) during some official Sustained Silent Reading time or (2) 
when other assigned work has been completed. In some classrooms, observers 
noted that students seemed roost engaged In their reading during these non- 
instructional moments. In others, although given opportunities to choose, 
children were unabxe to make productive use of these occasions. 

Integrating ReadlnE With Writing and Other Subjects 

During the design phase of this study, the study team could not have 
predicted the frequency with which reading and writing activities would be 
related to each other in the sample classrooms. Based on conventional 
wisdom, our initial hypothesis was that little writing of any kind goes on in 
elementary school classrooms. In the »0ajority of classrooms, that did not 
prove to be the case. Largely, we suspect, because of district adoption of 
the new literary readers and/or new curriculum and instruction guidelines 
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enjphasizing an integrated approach to language arts, many teachers routinely 
engage children in activities that require them to write about what they have 
read. 

Table IV- 6 stratifies the sample classrooms on the basis of the 
frequency with which reading and writing arc integrated. For the group 
designated low, related reading and writing activities occurred on less than 
a quarter of all days in the school year* Classrooms in the high group 
reported integrated reading and writing on over half of all days* The 
midrange falls between 25% and 50% of instructional days. As the table 
indicates » the frequency with which students have the opportunity to write 
about what thej read varies widely across the three groupixigs. If, as some 
research indicates » the integration of writing with reading helps children 
develop reading comprehension skills, then students in the high group 
classrooms may be gaining a significant edge on their peers who do less 
writing - 

The second variable in Table IV-6 was originally created for use in the 
chapter on writing. It represents a more global measure of opportunity to 
write "-not just writing activities that are related to reading. On this 
3 -point scale » 1 represents very little and 3 a great deal of writing- 
Although the differences are not great, there does appear to be a relation- 
ship between overall emphasis on writing and the degree to which reading and 
writing are used to complement each other. The third variable in the table 
(also borrowed from our analysis of writing activities) seems to be less 
useful in helping explain what happens in the high, mid, and low groups in 
terms of integrating reading and writing. 

Observations in Intensively studied classrooms gave us some insights on 
ways in which teachers use writing activities to reinforce or extend 
children's grasp of material that they are reading. For example: 

m In one third -grade class, containing equal numbers of Anglo and 
Hispanic students, the entire morning- -nearly 3 hours- is allocated 
to reading, writing, and language arts instruction. Although the 
teacher thinks of her use of this time in terms of a reading segment 
and a writing/language arts segment, ell aspects of language instruc 
tlon are organized around a literary reader and closely interrelated 
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Table IV- 6 



IKTEGRATING READING WITH WRITING AND OTHER SUBJECTS: 
A PROFILE OF DIFFERS GROUPS OF CLASSROOMS, BY GRADE 



Frequency With Which Reading 
and Writing Are Integrated 



Characteristics of Instruction 



Low^ Mid* High* 

XlLJ=_ftl fn ^ 30^ (n - 30) 



Average percentage of instructional 
dayis on %9hich reading is combined with: 



Writing 

Other subjects 



10% 

29 



36% 
45 



68% 

52 



m 



Degree of opportunity to write extended 
text: Average value on a scale from 
1 (- very little) to 3 a great deal) 



1.8 



1.9 



2.0 



a 



Low - .Less than 25% of all instructional days; High - 50% or greater. 



In fact, this teacher often finds ways to thematically coordinate 
nearly all the curricular areas she is responsible for teaching. 
During one reading unit based on the novel Charlotte ^s Web , students 
wrote poems about the story as well as factual papers about farm 
animals and spiders (related to science and social studies lessons). 

m In a fifth-grade classroom where the reading curriculum includes some 
quite difficult novels, the teacher finds that having children write 
about what they have read facilitates comprehension. At one point in 
the year, students read two stories centering on the experiences of 
Black Americans during the Revolutionary War period. The teacher 
gave the class the following writing assignment in conjunction with 
their reading: Write about what is not fair in this story. Is one 
character treated badly? Does one character have tw> many problems? 
Is your sense of what is Just offended by events in this story? Tell 
about it. At a later tim^j, the students shared the results of 
their written efforts with each other. As she guided this group of 
preteens in the presentation of their own thoughts about the books to 
peers, the teacher simultaneously taught the class how to compliment 
and support each other in a group setting: ^Think about the thing 
you heard that you like. You might get an idea from what I compli- 
ment. I'd like you to compliment each other." As individual 
children read their own words, the teacher found someLhing encour- 
aging to say to each before offering constructive criticism and 
suggestions for expansion or rewriting. 
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These teachers and some others whom we visited tended to create their 
own reading- related writing assignments. Most teachers who had children do 
substantial writing related to reading relied im>re heavily on the prepared 
exercises or suggested activities that accospanied their literary reading 
series. As we noted earlier in the chapter, publishers of these texts have 
restructured workbooks and worksheets to incltide many more occasions when 
students are asked to respond to questions or ideas about a reading selection 
in sentence or paragraph form. The source of ideas for reading- related 
writing assignments is less important, however, than the fact that the trend 
toward integration of reading and writing is so pronounced across the 
classrooms in the sample. 

Focusing on Meaning and Deemohasigi niL Isolated Skills Instruction 

As we indicated earlier, the skills -versus -meaning debate is largely a 
nonissue for the vast majority of teachers. They want their students to 
become *'good" readers, by which they mean independent readers who can use the 
printed word for their own pleasure and to obtain information. Nevertheless » 
there are significant differences among classrooms- -in practice if not in 
philosophy- - in terms of the relative emphasis on activities or instructional 
approaches that might be expected to promote children's ability to read for 
understanding, as well as the degree to which skill instruction is •'embedded" 
within the act of reading text. 

m 

Focus on meaning as an Issue is especially relevant to a study on the 
academic instruction of disadvantaged children. In -ny classrooms, there is 
an obvious temptation to spend a great deal of time on teaching discrete 
reading skills when working with this segment of the student population, 
because so many of the "basic'' langtuige skills of Standard English are not 
part of their repertoire. But too much time on skills taught In isolation 
can only detract Irom time actually spent reading- - that is, time putting all 
the skills to work to make meaning. 

Table IV-7 clusters the sample classrooms into three groups- -those with 
an "accuracy" focus (reading instruction aimed at the literal meaning of 



Table IV- 7 



FOCUSIitlG ON MEANING AND DEEMPHASIZING ISOLATED SKILLS INSTRUCTION: 
PROFILES OF DIFFERENT GROUPS OF CLASSROOMS 



Characteristics of Instruction 

■ Explicit teaching of comprehen- 
sion strategies: Average percent 
of observed classes 

■ Degree to which reading mechanics 
skills are taught in a reading 
context: Average value on a 
scale from 1 (- skills taught 
primarily out of context) to 3 

(- skills taught primarily in 
context) 

■ Frequency with which reading 
mechanics skills are taught: 
Average percent of all instruc- 
tional days 

--Explicit phonics 
--Implicit phonics 
--Whole -word recognition 



Orientation of Reading Instruction 

Towards Towards 
Accuracy Understanding Combination 



(n " II) Cn - 26) (n - 30) 
41% 70% 73% 

1.5 1.9 2.3 

21% 15% 11% 

18 26 18 

30 48 44 



text) , an "understanding" focus (an instructional emphasis on comprehending 
and interpreting text) , and a group m which both accuracy and understanding 
were emphasized. Observers found that in classrooms where reading instruc- 
tion focuses on accuracy- -that is, where teachers asked very literal ques- 
tions about the content of a page or a story, or seatwork activities were 
highly factual in nature rather than inferential- -there is also substantially 
less explicit teaching of comprehension strategies. Further, teachers who 
focus on accuracy tend to teach reading mechanics skills out of context (the 
embeddedness issue). Interestingly, the classrooms that used a combined 
approach emerge with the strongest meaning- oriented profile based on these 
two variables. 
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The last set of indicators in Table IV- 7 cose from the teacher logs and 
therefore are representative o'" what teachers in the groupings report that 
they did across an entire school year. That teachers who focus on accuracy 
also teach explicit phonics aore often does not seea surprising. In general, 
this relatively small group of classrooms represents situations where 
traditional basal reading series (in contrast to the literary readers) were 
still in use and teachers principally relied on strategies that they had used 
for many years. 

Teachers in the Intensively studied classro<»s varied a good deal in the 
attention they paid to teaching, reteaching, or reinforcing Isolated, 
reading- related skills such as phonics. Phonics played very little role in 
the fifth-grade classrooms and occupied relatively little time in the third 
grades, although teachers at these levels continue to instruct or remind 
students about word attack skills, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, and 
homonyms or homophones, for example. Some third 'n:*d fifth graders in these 
classroonuB are undoubtedly continuing to receive some phonics review in 
supplemental instruction classes. 

According to the case studies, at the first-grade level, the importance 
of teaching phonics and other beginning reading skills is not a debatable 
point. Universally, the first-grade teachers said that the introduction to 
reading must combine and balance skills Instruction with reading of real and 
meaningful material. Providing children with many opportunities to read also 
gives them many opportunities to apply and practice the discrete skills that 
they have been taught in other segments of instruction. For example, one 
first-grade teacher has a four-pronged philosophy of teaching literacy skills 
to young children: 

(1) Make reading a value that children want to take on. 

(2) Expose them to a lot of reading. 

(3) Teach basic decoding skills. 

(4) Give children an opportunity to manipulate words, to own them, 
throu^ writing. 
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Based on our observations of their classrooms, we suspect that all of the 
first-grade teachers in the intensive sample vould endorse these statements. 
This specific teacher spends about equal afiu>unts of time on skill building 
and reading comprehension. 

One of the issues that we have not probed enough in direct intervievs 
with teachers is the intent tonality behind the instructional strategies that 
caused observers to rate them as primarily accuracy or understanding 
oriented. In questioning students about ii^at they have read, many teachers 
do rely on the questions formulated in teacher's editions of textbooks. 
There is some variety to the level of comprehension addressed by these 
questions. In addition to questions that draw attention to specific details 
of a reading passage, the publishers include items that encourage teachers to 
have children predict what vill happen next* to put themselves in a 
character's shoes, to analyze character traits, and so on. If the question 
is there on the page, teachers will usually ask it. Some teachers seem to 
ask ""higher- order ^ questions because they are there in the teacher's manual, 
without any particular awareness either that there is a qualitative 
difference among the questions posed or that the strategies students might 
have to call on to answer predictive or analytic questions are any different 
from the skills needed to locate a phrase in the text. Others (but not many) 
very consciously and deliberately pose a range of questions and activities 
and can talk articulately about why they do so. 

Providln£ Opportunities to Discuss Reading and Extepd Knowledge 

We use this heading to look at a group of instructional strategies and 
activities that allow teacher/student or student/student verbal interactions 
about topics related to reading. Some observers of elementary school educa-^ 
tion speculate that talking- -like writing- -may be an important ingredient in 
any formula to improve the reading capabilities of disadvantaged children. 

Table IV- 8 places the sample classrooms into three groups based on 
teacher -reported data about the proportion of school days on which class 
discussions about reading material were held. The low group reported such 
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Table IV -8 



PROVIDING OPPORTUNITIES TO DISCUSS READING AND EXTEND KNOWLEDGE: 
PROFILES OF DIFFERENT CLASSROOM GROUPS, BY GRADE 



Characteristics of Instruction 

Of all instructional days, av«irage 
percent on which classes/groups 
discuss what they read 

Giving context for readinj; through 
class discussion about reading 
topic: Average percent of 
observed classes 

Connecting reading to students' 
backgrounds or lives through 
class discussion of personal 
neanlng of what was read: 
Awrage percent of observed 
classes 

Stiideut- student discussion- - 
Students encouraged or permitted 
to discuss with each other what 
they read: Average percent of 
observed classes 



Frequency Vith Which Classes/Groups 
Discuss What They Read 



, LowJ^v /Medium* 
fn - 25) (n ' 



12 



36 



12 



31 



37 



42 



17 



24 



6i 



69 



54 



39 



31 



*Low - Less than 20% of all instructional days; High - 50% or more. 



discussion on less than 20% of Instructional days. In the high groups of 
classrooms, discussion occurred over 50% of the time. 

In the best of all possible worlds, we night envision many classrooms 
where teachers and students together read good literature and pursue extended 
discussions of meaning and Interpretation of text. In fact, among our case 
studies, we have a few examples of highly stimulating student/teacher 
discussions about reading selections --either to set the context before 
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reading begins or to analyze what was read. The table, however , suggests 
that discussion is a low priority in a large number of classrooms. In 25 
classrooms- -* over a third of those for whota ve had usable data on these 
variables* "-students discussed what they were reading, on the average, only 
12% of the days that they attended school --not even once per week. 

According to our observations , teachers do slightly better in terms of 
providing children with a context for reading. Usually this means offering 
some background information related to the setting or situation that students 
will Met in a story. Sometimes, but not as often* it can also mean ques- 
tioning children to learn previous knowledge they have about the topic. 
Observers reported that, across the three categories of classrooms repre- 
sented in Table teachers engaged students in this type of preparation 
for reading about one -third to one -half of the time. 

Another possible correlate with the amount of teacher/student discussion 
is greater ""personalization** of instruction through explicitly drawing 
attention to the parallels between real lives and literary lives. As the 
third variable in the table indicates, this is not a frequently used strategy 
in our sample of classrooms, although in classrooms with a high degree of 
discussion, connections between reading and students' lives are made nearly 
40% of the time, or 2 days per week, on average. In theory, increased discus- 
sion time would allow teachers to build on and expand students' backgrounds 
and experiences. We did observe a number of occasions when teachers 
explicitly drew students* attention to aspects of a story that might relate 
to real events or experiences in their lives. However, we saw few instances 
where a teacher capitalized on students' cultural background knowledge to 
enhance learning. Student- student discussion is somewhat more common, but 
does rot appear to explain any of the differences between the groupings 
around which the table is organized. 

As in the dimension that places meaning and skills at polar ends of a 
spectrum, discourse vs. no discourse is conceptually too restrictive a 
framework to be of much use in describing what happens in elementary school 
classrooms. Much of what goes on during teacher/student interactions in 
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reading is in a rapid-fire quest ion- and* answer fonaat that anyone would be 
hard pressed to define as "discourse.* Yet children sees to enjoy it and it 
allows teachers to form soine Judgments about how well students are under- 
standing what they read. In fact, even in classrooms where virtually no real 
discussion goes on, the times when teacher and pt^q^lis Interact instruc'* 
tionally in any way- -even direct instruction on rather tedious skills — seems 
to engender exceptionally high student engagement* 



Ve were fortunate to observe in several classrocns where teachers 
believed in the importance of class discussions and thus have a sense of the 
possible pr^wer of this tool for helping children augment their understanding 
of an author's meaning. The context for such discussions was as either a 
pre*readlng or a post-reading activity--or both. 



Use of discussion seems to bear little relationship to whether a 
teacht^r's basic approach to reading instruction Is traditional or innovative 
in some way. For example: 

m In a classroom organized in conventional abllity-hased reading 
groups, a traditional basal reader, lots of worksheets, and little 
Integration of reading and writing, the teacher nevertheless talks a 
great deal with the students. Her particular technique for engaging 
student interest in reading and helping children understand what they 
read is through analogies. Thus, over the course of the school year, 
the observer in her classroom noted reading- related discussion that 
drew on, among others, movie director Spike Lee^s filia, "Do the Right 
Thing, the film "Star Wars,** and television wrestling. This teacher 
also tends to take advantage of the •'teachable t^ment^ to impart a 
little added fact or observation that she thinks may intrigue her 
students* 

■ la another classroom, the teacher frequently engaged his first-grade 
students in extended discussion related to stories in their literary 
basal reader. As they reviewed a folktale called ^'Bringing the Rain 
to Kaplti Plain,** in which a mythical archer ends a drought by 
shooting a hole in the clouds, the teacher asked the children how 
they thought clouds were formed. All answers were accepted and 
written on the board, including these: •'A cloud melted.** "God's 
crying." "The water jumped from the earth up to the clouds." This 
discussion eventually turned into a science lesson on the water 
cycle, culminating in an experiment Involving boiling water, a tray 
of ice, and condensed steans ''raining" down on the heads of the 
delighted children. 
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In interpreting what we observed, we did not atteiupt to attach any 
specific tiiae limits to the teria **extended discussion.** Soise laeanlngful 
Interactions between teacher and students were very brief. For instance, in 
a first-grade class where all the children were bilingual, the teacher 
prepared the students for a picturebook about autu&n by asking what they knew 
about this season of the year. When it becaiae clear that their background 
knowledge was limited (leaves fall off the trees, birds fly to Mexico), she 
moved directly into sharing with them the beautifully illustrated pages in a 
picturebook, talking about each page in depth. This teacher realized that 
there was little point in pursuing the originally intended discussion in the 
absence of information. At the end of the session, the students were able to 
generate a list of 18 words related to autumn. Later, each dictated an 
aututon story to a fifth-grade ''buddy." 



In the hands of a teacher who is not terribly comfortable with rela- 
tively unstructured give-and-take between instructor and student, however, a 
discussion segment of a lesson can backfire. For example: 

■ One teacher in our sample was trying very hard to follow the approach 
described in the teacher's manual of her new literature -based reading 
series* One activity called for her to read some phrases and allow 
the class to discuss the images evoked by these words; girl looking 
out the window; cat dreaming; Christmas tree. One child said, "I saw 
some homeless people sitting on a mattress and the snow was falling 
down and keeping them warm.** For him, the words elicited the winter 
season and something from his own experience^ -seemingly an appro- 
priate response to an open-ended type of activity • The teacher, 
however, chastised the student for not listening well and admonished 
him to "fojrm a picture based on what I say; do not add anything." 
This response, of course, squelched both the individual child and the 
spontaneity of the overall interaction* 



The Search for a Tvpolo^v o f Readinp: Class-rooms 

Unlike mathematics or writing, the sample classrooms do not sort out 
neatly into types based on the strategies or other instructional variables we 
have examined so far. In part, this may reflect the complexity of what is 
being taught, the larger proportion of the day allocated to it, and the range 
of instructional approaches used to teach it. At present, the sample of 
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claRsrooas can be sorted Into different types depending on the strategy or 
dimension being considered, as the preceding analysis demonstrates. 
Nonetheless » in second-year data collection and analys.ls for the final 
report, ire will pursue the matter further, to see if sowe overarching 
clustering of classrooms makes sense, and ultittately, to determine whether 
this clustering is associated with reading outcooies. 
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V WRITING 



In the tjrpJcal school serving the children of poverty, writing is 
considered less important than reading, or too difficult for children who 
lack "basic" language skills, or both. Vs a consequence, in the early grades 
especially, writing tends to be given less time and attention. 

In our sample of classrooms, wide variation exists in approach to 
writing curriculum and instruction. This variation enables us to examine a 
number of questions about the factors that distinguish classrooms one from 
another, the forces that drive teachers to adopt one approach or another, and 
the relative efficacy of approaches to enhancing the writing proficiency of 
children. 

When considering what is available to children from poor families, our 
investigation takes on special importance in at least three ways. First, 
whether one believes that writing is primarily a vehicle for self- 
understanding or a tool for learning, many in this population of students 
will have little opportunity outside of school to experience the various 
facets of writing. Tlierefore, the opportunities provided in the classroom 
arc crucial to the development of students' writing competence. 

Second, conventional wisdom argues that because disadvan^<:ige^ students 
have typically not learned all the rules of standard English syntax and 
grammar, classroom writing instruction needs to emphasize these skills. (In 
fact, these children have acquired a consistent set of syntactical rules, but 
often for a dialect or language that is different from standard English.) In 
this study, we address this issue, looking at the role of component skills 
Instruction in the writing opportunities provided students and whether an 
emphasis on skills instruction Is related to students' writing competence. 
Even teachers who approach the teaching of writing in ways other than 
emphasizing component skills may experience the conflict between encouraging 
fluency and teaching for correctness. This study attempts to depict ways in 
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which teachers of writing resolve this conflict when working with at-risk 
students. 

Third, research on the writing process has shown that the writer's 
background knowledge is crucial to the writing process. Thus, it would seem 
that writing tasks promoting the meaningful use of language will draw upon 
students' cultural and linguistic backgrounds. But in schools serving large 
numbers of poor children, students' backgrounds and experiences are not 
always used as the basis of in- school writing. We will attempt to understand 
how teachers can make better use of their students* experiential resources. 



Overview of Writing Instructio n Across Grades and Across the SchQffl Y^ftF 

We first describe the writing instruction in the sample classrooms- -what 
is taught in writing, who teaches writing, and how writing is taught. The 
data presented in this section are taken from the teacher logs that the 
teachers completed each day and the observer coding forms that the observers 
completed after each of the unit visits. 

What Is Taught in Writing Across the Year 

Table V-1 shows that, for classrooms in the sample, the mean percent of 
all writing tasks that require extended writing increases as the children go 
up in the grades. These figures indicate that the majority of writing tasks 
assigned to first-grade children are restricted kinds of writing (e.g., work- 
sheets or fill -in- the -blanks, or copying). However, because the first-grade 
children are typically given a larger number of writing assigiments, they may 
do more tasks requiring extended writing than do fifth-grade children. For 
fifth- grade students, the reverse is true. This difference may be a result 
of the emphasis on basic skills (and the necessary worksheets) that is 
present in the curriculum of many first-grades even though many first-grade 
teachers are attempting to Incorporate extended writing into their language 
arts curriculum. 




Table V-1 



WHAT IS TAUGHT IN WRITING ACROSS THE SCHOOL YEAR, BY GRADE 



Grade 



Characteristics of Writing Curriculua 

Focus on Writing Procesises: Of all 
Instructional liays, average percent In 
which each writing stage Is a focus of 
instruction- - 

■ Prewlting 

■ Drafting text 

■ Revising 

■ Editing 

Focus on Extended Text Writing: 

• Average number of extended text 
tasks during 2 -week observed periods 

• Of all writing tasks during 
observation period, average percent 
that involved extended text 

Genre : Of all Instructional days, 
average percentage on which writing 
tasks involved each genre 

■ Essay (persuasive or analytic writing) 

■ Other informative writing 

■ Imaginative writing 

• Personal writing 

Audience for Writing: Of all 
instructional days, average percentage 
on which students wrote for-- 



fn > 20) 



36% 

34 
8 
9 



5 tasks 



43% 



3% 
12 
18 
31 



26% 
29 

8 

9 



4 tasks 



49% 



2% 

15 
19 
20 



20% 
49 
11 
10 



3 tasks 



57% 



12% 
23 
24 
38 



■ Teacher as evaluative audience 

» Teacher as nonevaluative audience 

■ Other students 

■ Outsiders 

Types of Language Mechanics Skills; 
Of all instructional days, average 
percentage that focused on- - 

■ Handwriting 

■ Spelling 

■ Punctuation/capitalization 

■ Sentence structure 
• Parts of speech 



16% 
20 
13 
7 



40% 

43 

31 

29 

16 



13% 
16 
11 
4 



46% 

69 
25 
31 
21 



15% 

16 
11 

3 



23% 

66 

10 

30 

16 
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The numbers shown in Table V-1 indicate that time spent on the different 
stages of the writitig process varies as a function of grade. This is, at the 
first grade, emphasis on the prewriting stage occurred for a greater percent 
of the instructional days than for the third and fifth grades. At the fifth 
grade, however, drafting text occurred a greater percent of the instructional 
days than for the first and third grades. Those figures indicate that first- 
gradu teachers sees to believe that they need to devote more time to pre- 
paring their students for the writing task, while fifth-grade teachers spend 
less time In preparing their students in the writing task and more time in 
the actual drafting of text. These numbers are consistent with the qualita- 
tive data, which revealed that first-grade teachers, for the most part, spent 
a significant amount of time in prewriting kinds of activities and discus- 
sions. First-grade teachers frequently devote an entire language arts lesson 
to a prewriting kind of activity, such as reading a book or talking about a 
particular holiday or upcoming event. 

Few differences are found across grade levels in terms of the revising 
and editing stages. Across all grade levels, significantly less instruc- 
tional days are devoted to these two stages. These two stages seem to be the 
most difficult for teachers to implement in their classrooms. Although 
teachers are assigning a greater number of extended writing tasks, students 
are given little opportunity to edit and revise their original text. 

The emphasis on various language mechanics skills also varies as a 
function of grade level. Handwriting is given the greatest emphasis at the 
third-grade level- -the grade when most students are expected to show compe- 
tence in cursive writing. Emphasis on parts of speech was the one skill that 
is fairly consistent across grade levels: most language arts curricula 
present parts of speech in increasing levels of complexity, starting with 
simple nouns in the first grade and progressing to adverbs, participles, and 
prepositions in the intermediate grades. Thus, it appears that even though 
the complexity of the subject varies, teachers, across grade levels, tend to 
devote the same amount of time to the topic. 
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EiBphasls on punctuation decreases as the children go up In the grades. 
First-grade teachers enrphasized punctuation over 30% of the instructional 
days, as cosrpared with fifth-grade teachers, who taught punctuation about 20% 
of the time. A sinilar pattern is shown for eaaphasis on sentence structure. 
Spelling appears to be given great ei^hasis across all grade levels, 
especially at the third- and fifth-grade levels. The smaller mean at the 
first-grade le-'el is consistent with the quantitative data that revealed that 
several first-grade teachers gave greater emphasis to fluency than to 
correctness . 

The data on the audience for vxiting reveal greater variance within 
grades than across grades. The means indicate that the teacher is the most 
frequently designated audience for children's writing- -either teacher as 
evaluator or not as evaluator. 

The data on genre indicate that the greatest differences in frequency of 
assigning these four types of genre are found for essay and other informative 
writing. Over 35% of all fifth-grade writing assignments are of one of these 
two kinds of writing. Personal writing, e.g., Journal writing, shows small 
across-grade differences. This finding is consistent with the qualitative 
data, which reveal that many first-grade teachers have their students write 
in personal Journals. 

Who Teaches Writing 

Because we collected data on Instructional staff in "language arts" and 
mathematics, there is no difference between teachers of reading and writing. 
The information that appears in Chapter IV regarding "Who Teaches Reading" 
thus describes the nature and type of instructional staff in writing classes, 
the extent of their expertise and experience, and their attitudes about 
teaching and students. 
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Tahie V-2 presents data on the kinds of generic (as opposed to writing- 
specific) instructional strategies that were used in the teaching of writing 
in the sample classrooms* 

The data indicate a greater within- grade variance in terms of the use of 
grouping patterns than across -grade variance • Looking only at the mean 
percents, it appears that first-,?jrade classes show a greater use of homo** 
geneous grouping than do either third- or fifth-grade classes. This differ- 
ence may be a result of the traditional homogeneous reading groups that have 
been an important practice in reading instruction at the first-grade level. 
Perhaps first* grade teachers transfer this practice when teaching sone 
aspects of writing. Fifth-grade classrooas raake greater use of heterogeneous 
groups- -a ntinber equal to that of the sean percent for first-grade class- 
rooms. Thus, it appears that first- and third-grade classrooms use more 
grouping than did fifth-grade classrooms; however, for third- and fifth-grade 
classrooas there is a tendency to use heterogeneous groups more than homo- 
geneous groups. In the first-grade classrooms the two t3rpes of grouping 
patterns are used about equally. 

When looking at the data about the kinds of activities students are 
given for writing instruction, few across-grade differences appear (however, 
as with much of these data, there are large within-grade differences). One 
apparent pattern across grade levels is the decline In activities involving 
copying notes, letters, or taking dictation. A greater percent of this kind 
of activity occurs at the first-grade level and the percent of that activity 
decreases as the students go up in grade level. The activity "generate ideas 
for writing" also shows a similar pattern. This finding is consistent with 
data presented in Table V-1 concerning emphasis on the writing process. Data 
presented in that table showed a greater emphasis on prewrlting kinds of 
activities ("generating Ideas" is typically a prewrlting activity). Thus, we 
have two sources that indicate that first-grade teachers tend to place 
greater emphasis on helping their students prepare for the writing task than 
do third- and fifth-grade teachers. 
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Table V-2 



HOW WRITING IS TAUGHT: GENERIC INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGIES. BY GRADE 



Grade 

13 5 
Ingt:rUPti,PTifll Strfltggilgg (n - 19) (n - 24) (n - 20) 

Grouping : Percent of classes that 
regularly group students for writing 

m Hootogeneously by ability 33% 20% 10% 

m Heterogenously to mix ability levels 33 60 35 

What Students Do in Class: Of all 
instructional days, the average percentage 
in which students- - 

■ Generate ideas for writing 30% 19% 20% 

• Work on their own writing 53 38 54 

• Do written exercises in workbook 36 35 35 

■ Copy notes, letters; take dictation 18 13 17 

■ Give feedback to other children 

about their writing 15 8 16 

• Do oral exercises or drill (e.g., 

to practice self-expression skills) 30 2A 26 

Teacher /Student-directedness : Degree to 
which students are encouraged or required 
to direct their own learning (average 
scale value, from 1 completely 
teacher-dirccte<?) to 5 (- completely 

student-directed) 2.6 2.6 2.9 

Honieworjk : Of all instructional days, 
average percent on which homework was 
assigned or pending related to-- 

■ Writing (composed) text 4% 5% 13% 

■ Language mechanics 10 24 24 
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Across grade levels, teachers are consistent in terms of the degree to 
vhich they encourage or permit their students to direct their ovm learning. 
Given that this is a 5-point scale (1 indicating instruction that is entirely 
teacher-directed), these data suggest thar teachers in the study sample tend 
to be relatively directive in setting up c.assroom writing tasks, and 
children have little choice. 

The table indicates several things about homework patterns: first » that 
the frequency of writing- related homework is generally low, lower than for 
reading and mathematics, in fact; and second, that students are much more 
likely to get homework related to langviage mechanics than to writing text 
itself. In addition, there are some differences across grades. Homework 
assignments requiring extended writing or language mechanics are more likely 
in fifth-grade classrooms than in first- and third-grade classrooms. This is 
interesting in light of the finding that first-grade students tended to have 
a higher percent of extended writing tasks than did fifth-grade students. It 
may be that fifth-grade teachers tend to assign more out-of -class extended 
writing tasks than in- class writing tasks. 



StratefLies Intende d to Maximize Meaningful Written Communication 

As in the case of mathematics and reading, a series of strategies e>'ist 
that collectively emphasize meaningful written coimnunication. Each strategy 
reflects a key underlying dimension of writing instruction and serves as a 
useful tool for distinguishing differences among the classrooms we are 
studying. Our analysis concentrates on five strategies that, based on the 
research literature and our own field work, appear to have an important role 
to play in the teaching of writing to the i hildren of poverty: 

(1) Maximizing opportunities for students to write extended text. 

(2) Integrating writing with other areas of the curriculum. 

(3) Deemphasizing mastery of component skills or mechanical correctness 
as the primary aim of writing instruction. 

(4) Teaching the process of writing. 
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(5) Changing the social context of the writing task. 

While independent of one another In one sense » the five strategies are 
Interrelated in »any ways, as subsequent analy3es will show. But. first, we 
discuss each strategy and the dimension that underlies it. 

Haximlglng Opportunities for Exte nded Text Writing 

The first str^.te^ rests on a simple premise, that parallels the 
strategy of maximizing stucents' opportunity to read text: given more 
chances to compose text requiririg some complex thought, students are more 
likely to become proficient writers ♦ 

To classify the complexity of the writing tasks assigned in the study 
classrooms » we use three categories of text: (a) noncomposed, (b) composed- 
restricted, and (c) composed- extended « The three differ from each other 
chiefly in terms of the complexity of written expression demanded of the 
child, Noncomposed text refers to writing requiring no thought about the 
process of composing. Activities such as copying text, writing dictated 
text, and single-word exercises are classified as noncomposed text. 
Composed- restricted text requires the student to compose a short piece of 
writing that has a well-defined length, brief In nature, such as assignments 
requiring thp writer to compose a phrase or sentence containing one of the 
week's spelling words. Coxsposed- extended text requires the writer to compose 
text that does not have a well-defined or predetermined length (although the 
teacher may require a certain number of words, sentences, or pages) and that 
elicits an elaborated thought in written form. Book reports, journal 
writing, a story, a letter, or a poem would all be classified as 
composed-extended text. 

Classes in the sample vary greatly on this dimension. In some class- 
rooms, even though a significant amount of time is devoted to writing, very 
little of this time Is used to write extended text. In these classes, 
students write answers on exercise sheets, spelling words, or sentences 
dictated by the teacher. Classrooms on the other end of the continuum 
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provide oany opportunities for studen » to write extended text. In one 
classroom, for example, extended writing is an Important part of all 
Instruction. Writing occurs throughout the day- -during reading, social 
studies, and science. Students write in their journals for 20 minutes svery 
day and write book reports of the books they read during silent reading. 

When complex writing tasks are assigned on a regular basis, students do 
write a large amotmt of extended text. Like all children, this population of 
students stand to gain a great deal from such classroom writing experiences. 

Integrating Wrltinp with Other Areas of th? CurriP\^lu ffl 

A second strategy proxaotes writing as a useful coaBnunicatlve tool by 
integrating writing Into the instruction of other subject areas, such as 
reading, social studies, science, and mathematics. Across the sample, there 
are many classrooms where writing and reading are integrated- -students write 
about what they read and read what they write. In a few classrooms, writing 
is an important part of the social studies and science instruction, but we 
have virtually no cases in which wiring is used during mathematics Instruc- 
tion. In some classrooms, writing may be taught as a unique subject and no 
extended composing occurs in the subject areas. Thus, a variety of configura- 
tions exist In terms of the degree to which writing Is integrated across the 
curriculum. 

Integration of writing is related to the previous strategy (maximizing 
the amount of extended text writing) in one sense. When writing becomes a 
part of more than one subject area, the frequency of writing Is likely to 
increase: there is also a likelihood that writing about what has been read or 
what is being studied in social studies will involve extended text, although 
there is no guarantee of this happening. 

In some classrooms, reading and writing are completely integrated with 
little distinction made between these two elements of literacy. In one of 
these classrooms, students write summaries of all the trade book stories they 
read. In addition, the teacher would select themes from the stories they 
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read^ e.g., justice, villains, certain emotions, and have the students write 
on those themes. The students then read these theses to each other. 

This strategy is especially important for disadvantaged students because 
of its focus on the meaningful use of language. Writing that is included in 
the instruction of other subject areas conveys to the student the various 
uses of writing and its Importance in a literate society. When writing is 
integrated across the curriculum, it is not presented as an isolated skill, 
but as a vehicle for leamingt persuading^ reporting, and presenting points 
of view. For the most part, writing Instruction unrelated to specific 
content areas is usually for self-expression or description. Although these 
are important aspects of writing, students' awareness of the full range of 
uses for writing may be expanded as opportunities for using writing occur 
throughout the curriculum. This issue does, of course, apply also to 
children who are not considered disadvantaged. However » for this study, it 
is crucial that we understand the kinds of opportunities given to at-risk 
students that facilitate their appreciation of the meaningful use of language 
because they arc so often taught writing as a set of discrete language 
skills. 



Deentphaslzinp Component Skills and Correctness 

This strategy identifies the degree of emphasis placed on discrete 
language skills (punctuation, sentence structure, spelling, etc,) and the 
correctness of written text. Both in our conception and across the sample 
classrooms, teachers can be sorted into those who (1) place minimum emphasis 
on correctness and devote little time to teaching component skills; 
(2) emphasize correctness and component skills, but as they are encountered 
in students* written text; and (3) concentrate on teaching component skills 
out of context of the students' writing. 

Like its counterpart in the preceding chapter on reading, this strategy 
reflects one of the major concerns of this study- -the relative importance of 
discrete skills taught in isolation from the holistic activity (writing) to 
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which the skills apply- Many educators seeia to assuiae that students from 
poor backgrounds will develop greater writing competence if they are taught 
the aechanical skills of writing first and if their writing opportunities arc 
designed to make sure that these skills are correctly applied, which runs 
counter to research suggesting that students tend not to benefit from such 
instruction CHlllocks, 1986). This discrepancy between empirical evidence 
and conventional wisdom is probably one of the TOSt enduring conflicts in the 
field of literacy- In this study, we hope to help resolve this conflict. 

In sample classrooms where a high degree of emphasis is placed on 
correctness and component skills, students tend to haw little opportunity to 
write extended text- In one third-grade classroom, the teacher believes that 
the language arts textbook is too difficult for her students. Thus, the 
textbook (with extended writing assignments) is not used and no extended 
writing occurs. The teacher believes that her students need training in the 
component skills, anJ writing assignmc^^^s consist of granasar exercises and 
spelling for about 20 minutes each day. On the other hand, in another third- 
grade classroom, the teacher places little emphasis on component skills and 
students write ex»"f ided text for at least 30 minutes each day. 

T??ichj.?>g Vh^ fvpc^^s pf Wr^t^ng 

A fourth strategy aims at giving students better communicative tools by 
teaching the different phases of the writing process- -prewriting, drafting, 
editing, and revising—and by helping students to see writing as a multiphase 
process. 

Prewriting is of special Interest in this study. Judging from the 
sample classrooms, this phase of writing seems to offer numerous ways for 
teachers to draw upon students* backgrounds and experiences. Some teachers 
in the sample do so, and thereby ensure that students have a source of 
knowledge that is useful for certain assignments. Other teachers who devote 
considerable time to prewriting use it as an opportunity to provide students 
with new information or experiences which they are unlikely to encounter 
outside of schools and which the students can then use in their writing 
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assigmients* While both types of prewrlting have Important and different 
roles to play In preparing students for writlt^i the forwer acknowledges that 
students co»e to school with useful and valued experiences, while the latter 
presumes that students lack knowledge necessary for writing, and may uninten- 
tionally communicate a lack of value or recognition for their background. We 
are particularly interested in exploring the most effective balance of 
approaches to prewrlting, in addition to the overall value of prewrlting in 
enhancing the writing competence of this segment of the student population. 

The degree to which teachers allow students opportunities for revisions 
and how these opportunities are carried out Is also of interest to us. In 
one fifth-grade classroom, for example, students work with partners and give 
each other suggestions for revising a particular piece of writing. By mid- 
year, this activity was an established routine in the classroom, and students 
know that for all extended writing assignments, their partners will help thero 
with their assignments before they are given to the teacher. This kind of 
routine differs greatly from a classroom where students turn in their writing 
assignments for evaluation by the teacher with little or no opportunity for 
revisions • 

Changing the S ocial Context of the Writing Task 

A final strategy involves the attempt to construct a social context for 
writing that motivates and encourages communication with others. The 
relationships between writers and peers, the teacher, or other audiences are 
crucial elements of this social context. Accordingly, we have paid attention 
to these dimensions of the social context- -peer Interaction during writing, 
the degree of student direction in instruction, and the degree to which 
students write for audiences other than the teacher-as-evaluator- -in an 
effort to understand how the social environment may facilitate or inhibit 
students' writing. 

One scholarly view (Dyson, 1989) argues that children write for each 
other and that ii^eractlons among them during the writing task are crucial to 
the development of literacy. As a consequence, we not only paid attention to 
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whether children are encouraged or penaicted to talk to one another during 
their writing, but what they talk about. For example, do they read their 
\»riting to each other? Do they comiunlcate ideas and help each other 
elaborate on their Ideas? Do they ask each other technical kinds of 
questions? In general, we hoped to understand how much, and how, children 
worked together on their writing tasks. 

Related to the social environment created for the children is the degree 
of control maintained by the teacher over the writing task. Alternative 
approaches to writing instruction encourage more choice by the student and a 
greater degree of student direction in doing writing assignments. Tradi- 
tional classrooms, in which Instruction is highly teacher-controlled, allow 
little room for students to choose or shape their writing tasks, as in cases 
in which the writing task requires students to follow a pattern when writing 
a sentence. For example, after reading the story "Just Like Daddy," one 
first-grade teacher Instructed the students to write a sentence using the 

following pattern, "I Just like This kind of task 

contrasts with those that allow more room for students to determine tha 
content and even the form of expression, as in another first-grade classroom 
in which the teacher devoted considerable time to a prewritlng activity that 
stimulates students' chinking about what they see in the spring, followed by 
an activity in which students draw a picture of Spring, and then write about 
their picture. Between these two extremes lies a range of environments that 
surrounds the students' efforts with varying degrees of -scaffolding" - - 
support by the teacher that structures and simplifies or guides the writing. 

The audience for students' written work may also have a key role in 
encouraging writing as meaningful communication. We define audience as the 
person(s) to whom the product of a writing task is addressed, either 
explicitly {as in a letter, memo, or other form of targeted writing) or 
implicitly. The concept of audience is of concern because so much of the 
writing that occurs in school has the same audience- -the teacher, who also 
serves as evaluator. Writing text for an audience that will also serve as an 
evaluator can add to children's anxiety about writing and mitigate the 
development of their writing competence, especially among students who ax'e 
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not particularly secure about their ability to write. Alternative approaches 
to writing instruction encourage writing for a variety of audiences, none of 
whom acts In en evaluative capacity. 



Several exaisples from sample classrooms display alterations in the 
social environment that appear to encourage more meaningful coimaunlcatlon: 

m In one flrst**g^ade classroom, students write daily in their journals 
and are allowed to talk to each other during their writing time. 
During our observations, w saw students reading their journal 
entries to their peers, irtio, in turn, frequently asked some questions 
related to the content of the entries. These interactions gave the 
first-grade students opportunities to read aloud their entries and to 
add to what they had written. Journal time was considered a social 
tlme» with all students sharing their ideas. 

■ In a fifth-grade classroom, the teacher allowed the class to select 
the writing topic from a list provided by the teacher. During this 
selection process, students were allo%red to call out their 
preferences and reasons. These discussion periods seemed to Increase 
the students* Interest In the topics and to get them thinking about 
what they would write. 

This dimension is especially important when looking at the writing 
opportunities provided disadvantaged students. As in the case of component 
skills teaching, conventional wisdom argues that such students need a high 
degree of "structure"- -that is, clear xrules about the task, a structure for 
carrying out the assignment, and clearly specified criteria for evaluation. 
When teachers structure their writing lessons in accordance with this view, 
they tend to create a social environment for writing that precludes student- 
student Interaction and student choice, and deprives students of some 
responsibility for communication. This kind of environment may work against 
the acquisition of writing competence among this segment of the student 
population « 



Differences in Strategies A cross Grades 



The five strategies just discussed can be summarized in quantitative 
terms, as shown in Table V-3 below. As the breakout by grade within the 
table reveals, there are few major differences across grades within our 
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Table V-3 

HOW WRITING IS TAUGHT: STRATEGIES THAT MAXIMIZE MEANINGFUL 

COMMUNICATION. BY GRADE 

QlA^ 



13 5 
Instructional Strategies (n ■> 19) (n - 2A) (n - 20) 

MaxlmtzlDR the Amount of Extended Text Writing 

• Average minutes/day students actually write 20 sain, 21 mln* 26 isin, 

• Average number of extended text tasks 

during 2 -week observation periods 5 tasks 4 tasks 3 tasks 

■ Of all writing tasks during observation 
periods, average percent that involved 

extended text 45% 49% 56% 

Integrating Writing with Rea ding and Other 
Subjects : Of all instructional days, average 
percent on which writing instruction was 
integrated with-- 

- Reading 42% 35% 39% 

- Other subjects 34 20 30 

Learning Writing Process Skills: Degree of 
attention paid to writing process: scale 
derived from teacher log- -from 1 (- little 
prewriting, virtually no revision) to 3 

(- extensive prewrlting, frequent revision)^ 2.0 2.2 2.1 

Focusing on Meaningful Communication vs. 
Correct Mechanics 

• Emphasis on correct mechanics during 
observation periods: average scale from 1 
(-« greater emphasis on correct mechanics) 
to 3 (- greater emphasis on meaningful 

communication) 2.0 2.2 2.0 

m Embeddedness of language mechanics within 
instruction during observation periods from 
1 (-» skills taught primarily out of context) 

to 3 skills taught primarily in context) 1.7 1,6 1.7 

• Connecting writing to students' backgrounds 79% 48% 62% 

Encouraging Student-Student Interaction : 
Average percent of observed lessons in which 
student -student interaction was permitted or 

encouraged during writing instruction 69% 48% 49% 



^See Appendix A. 
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sample. However, there are some exceptions. Flrst-^grade classrooms in the 
sample were more likely than their counterparts in hi^er grades to connect 
writing tasks to students* backgrounds and to encourage or permit student- 
student interaction during writing lessons. Older students in the sample 
wrote longer on average, although they typically had fewer tasks involving 
extended writing (these assigziments were generally more substantial than what 
first graders were asked to do). Otherwise, the measures indicate that 
varied approaches to writing curriculum and instruction are reasonably well 
distributed across grades. 



Types of Writing C lassrooms 

The first of the five strategies- -maximizing opportunities for extended 
text writing tasks- -provides a convenient way of classifying classrooms. As 
our subsequent discussion will demonstrate, other dimensions of writing 
instruction cluster in such a way that each type of classroom exhl' its a 
characteristic combination of the five strategies. Thus, for example, we 
found that in those classrooms where students have relatively frequent 
opportunities to compose extended text, teachers also tend to integrate 
writing into the curriculum, place a high degree of emphasis on the writing 
process, and place less emphasis on correctness relative to meaningful 
written communication. 

Depending on the frequency of opportunities for writing extended text, 
we placed sample classrooms into one of three groups: 

m "High-opportunit y" Classrooms . This group of classrooms consistently 
offered at least two different kinds of opportunities for students to 
write extended text on almost a daily basis- -typically , journal 
writing and some sort of writir?g related either to classroom experi- 
ences, out-of -school experiences, or the content of the academic 
curriculum. At any time during the year, students were working on 
some sort of formal writing in addition to having almost daily 
opportunities for journal writing. 
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■ "Medium- opportunity" Classrooqig . In classrocwBs offering "medliua 
opportunities.'' students wrote some kind of extended text regularly 
(e.g.. 2 or 3 tines a week or more). In most such classrooms, the 
opportunity took the form of daily Journal writing. In addition, on 
special occasions (e.g., holidays or coamunity events), the students 
might write extended text related to that event, but such assignments 
were not consistently Included in the daily schedule. 

m ''Low-opportunitv" Classrooms . In this group of classrooms, extended 
text wrlr.l^£ was infrequent or nonexistent* Hie teachers in some of 
these classrooms began the year with some sort of Journal writing 
(often used as a classroom management device); however, for the most 
part. Journal writing was dropped from the dally schedule as the year 
progressed. Other than that, perhaps one or two opportunities were 
given across the year for writing extended text. Most of the 
"writing" in such classrooms consisted of worksheets or exercises 
that involved limited composing at best. 

Ve describe below the characteristics of the three types of classrooms, 
first by analyzing the hlgh-opporttmity classrooms along with several 
extended examples, and then by contrasting this t3rpe of classroom with the 
other two types. 



As suggested by Table V-4, the types differ on many, althotigh not all, 
of the strategies discussed above. Generally speakinf , the differences are 
substantial, as suggested by the quantitative indicators. However, the 
indicators xxsed in the table do not capture all of the features of curriculum 
and instruction considered or reported in the analysis we describe below, 
which relies heavily on qualitative case reports. 



The principal differences between the groups, as revealed by the data in 
the table, are as follows: 

m The high- opportunity group of classrooms shows double the amount of 
time devoted to writing extended text than does the medium group, and 
over four tiroes the amount of time than does the low- opportunity 
group. The high group of classrooms also shows over five times as 
many extended text assignments than does the low group. 

m In the high-opportunity group of classrooms, writing was integrated 
with other subjects more frequently, both for reading and for other 
subject areas such as social studies. 
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Table V-4 



STRATEGIES THAT MAXIMIZE MEANINGFUL COMMUNICATION IN 
CLASSROtMIS THAT DIFFER ON THE AMOUNT OF EKTENDED ^EXT WRITING 



Instructional Strategies 



MaxlwlzlnR the Aiaount of Ext ended Text Writing 
m Average &lnutes/day students actually write 

• Average number of extended text tasks 
during 2 -week observation periods 

■ Of all writing tasks during observation 
periods, average percent that Involved 
extended text 

Integrating Writing with Rea ding and Other 
Subjects: Of all Instructional days, average 
percent on which writing Instruction was 
Integrated with-- 

• Reading 

- Other subjects 

Learning Writing Process Skills: Degree of 
attention paid to writing process: scale 
derived from teacher log- -from 1 (- little 
prewrlting, virtually no revision) to 3 
(- extensl^i^e prewrltlng, frequent revision)^ 

Focusing on Meaningful Communication vs. 
Mechanics 

• Emphasis on correct mechanics during 
observation periods: average scale from 1 
(- greater emphasis on correct mechanics) 
to 3 (- greater emphasis on meaningful 
communication) 

m Embeddedness of language mechanics within 
Instruction during observation periods from 
1 (- skills taught primarily out of context) 
to 3 (- skills taught primarily in context) 

■ Connecting writing 1:0 students' backgrounds 

Encouraging Student -Student I nteraction : 
Average percent of observed lessons in which 
student -student interaction was permitted or 
encouraged during writing instruction 



Afliount of 

Extended Text Writinp 

LfiS Medium High 



11 min. 20 min. 46 min. 



1 task 4 tasks 8 tasks 



23% 



41% 
21 



2.0 



1.7 



1.6 
53% 



48% 



52% 



45% 
34 



2.1 



2.1 



1.6 
61% 



61% 



77% 



32% 
31 



1.7 



2.7 



2.6 
96% 



59% 



See Appendix A. 
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■ Interestingly, little difference was found on the variable indicating 
attention given to the writing process. It well may be that even In 
the low- opportunity group of classrooias, teachers follow some sort of 
writing pn>cess paradigm, but the way in which it is followed could 
differ greatly among the classroom groups » a difference that we have 
not captured at this time» 

m Teachers in the high -opportunity group of classrooias tended to place 
greater emphasis on meaningful commimicatlon rather than correct 
mechanics, to embed the teaching of language iNichanics in the actual 
writing task, and to connect instruction with students' backgrounds 
and base of experience* 

■ In the low-opportunity classrooms, student -student interaction during 
writing instruction was much less evident* 

Classrooms with a Large Amount of Extended Writing 

Brief portraits of •'high- opportunity classrooms" at the first-, third-, 
and fifth-grade level illustrate the ethos, range of practices, and student 
response in classrooms that include large amounts of extended text writing in 
their academic program. The first example comes from an inner-city school 
serving a largely black and Hispanic population, with most of these students 
coming from poor families. 

• Writing in Marcia's First Grade, A visit to this first-grade 

classroom at any time during the year reveals the importance given to 
written text- The walls of the classroom are filled with word lists, 
poems, the class daily newspaper, and stories. All these charts are 
hand printed by the teacher; most have been dictated by the students 
to the teacher. Posters displayed around the room during the 
Christmas season serve as examples of the use of children's text in 
this room. Two weeks before Christmas, posters (of about 20 words 
each) are seen, one listing Christmas words, another *s' words, and a 
third different kinds of forest animals. The *s* words reflect the 
phonetic sound the students are currently working on. The forest 
animal list represents the theme of the stories the students are 
currently reading. The themes of these lists change across the year 
(during the World Series, a list of baseball words was displayed); 
however, the number of posters displayed remains fairly constant 
£ cross the year. Beside each word is a pictorial representation, 
drawn by the teacher. The students have dictated the text to the 
teacher, who has written the students* words and drawn pictures so 
that the students can later identify the words. 

In addition to these dictated word lists, there is a daily news- 
paper. Each morning, the students dictate to the teacher five or six 
sentences that comprise that day's newspaper. This newspaper is 
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posted chrooghout the day and taken hoTO by a different student each 
day. Also displayed around the room are stories often dictated by 
the students and poems written by various authors. Approximately 90 
minutes of each morning is devoted to students dictating different 
kinds of text to the teacher and to reading these lists and stories. 

Journal writing time occurs for about 30 minutes each TOmlng after 
recess. In the early weeks of the school year, the students draw 
story pictures and label these pictures, using words from the lists 
displayed around the room. Later in the school year, the students 
wite three- or four-sentence stories. They take turns reading their 
stories to Ae teacher who types the stories onto a computer file and 
then prints the student's story, the sentences are cut into strips 
and each sentence Is pasted on a page of a construction paper book, 
ihe students then Illustrate each page of their book. At the end of 
Journal writing time, a sfeclal chair Is brought to the front of the 
room, and students take turns sitting in the chair and reading their 
stories from their books. 

In addition to the dally dictation of text and journal writing, 
students write several stories across the school year. These stories 
are related to a current theme integrated across the curriculum. The 
children write their stories only after several days have been 
devoted to reading and discussing the theme, and the stories are 
posted around the room. 

A third-grade classroom, in a different kind of inner-city setting, 
approaches the task of teaching writing somewhat differently, although there 
are common thread with the preceding case. 

> Writlnft in Heidi's Third Grade. The students In thir. class (a) learn 
how to do research and write research reports that will be used in 
reading lessons, (b) write in their journals several times a week, 
(c) maintain "reading response" journals in which they write about 
each story assigned for reading, and (d) write creative pieces 
frequently. Writing instruction in this classroom is thoroughly 
integrated with the reading curriculum. For example, after reading 
about planets, Heidi has the students write a creative story about 
life on a specific planet of their choice and produce research 
reports about the solar system on a printing press. 

Writing assigniTints are given only after much time has been devoted 
to the topic of the assignment. For example, in writing about life 
on a particular planet, students read extensively about the solar 
system, visit a local science museum, and discuss imaginary trips to 
each planet. 

In addition to the writing assignments related to reading, students 
write for 10 to 15 minutes each day in their journals on a topic that 
Heidi assigns. These topics range from analysis of a character from 
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their reading curriculum to vrltlng about their favorite number, 
their feelings, or more Imaginative topics such as **If I had only one 
eye,** "What If we all looked alike," and "What If we lived our lives 
backwards . 

Heidi devotes about 20 minutes a day to component skills instruct 
tlon. Early In the school year, she conducts grasnar lessons out of 
context; later in the year, however, she uses written text to teach 
grammar* -for example, in one lesson, a poem by Edna St. Vincent 
Mlllay was used as an occasion for teaching adjectives, following 
which, students wrote about where they would like to travel. 

The third example, at the fifth^grade level, once again from an inner- 
city school, depicts an approach that combines elements of the other two, 
although with differences related to the later developrcntal stage of the 
students. 

m Sharon^ s A pproach to Flfth>Grade Writing. Students in this classroom 
have various opportunities to write, because writing is Integrated 
across the curriculum. For example, before taking their field trips, 
the students write about their expectations, and afterwards they 
write thank-you letters to their host and reports on what they 
learned. A variety of genres are assigned during the year, including 
several creative writing topics and personal and business letter 
'^^xercises. Students write in journals for 10 minutes a day. These 
Journals are not collected or graded, for students are expected to 
write mainly about their feelings on any topic of their choice. 

Correctness and component skills receive relatively little attention 
in this classroom. Sharon does not emphasize mechanical correctness 
in the beginning of the school year. Instead, she focuses on the 
substance of the students* writing and the characteristics of the 
elements of the genre in which they are writings She tends to 
correct only student writing that will be mailed to someone outside 
the classroom community. Such student work is corrected mainly for 
mechanical errors, not substance, 

Sharon is mainly concerned with giving students a sense that they can 
affect others through communication. This objective seems to give 
the students a sense of purpose in writing rather than having the 
feeling that they are performing an empty exercise. 

As these examples suggest, classrooms with large amounts of extended 
text writing resemble each other in various ways, despite differences in 
setting and the nature of the students they serve. We discuss below how 
hlgh*opportunlty classrooms appear as a group with respect to the four 
strategies . 
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In all the high -opportunity classes, writing is integrated with the 
reading curriculum. Teachers find various ways of relating what students 
vrlte to What they read. For example, one fifth-grade teacher systematically 
assigned her students to write chapter suamaries on i^tiat they had read that 
day. She also assigned essays related to the themes of their reading 
stories --themes such as Justice and villainy. In one third- grade classroom, 
after reading a story about imagination, the teacher assigned a writing task 
asking the students to write about a problem in their lives that was solved 
by using their imagination. 

First-grade teachers showed the greatest variance in their approach to 
integrating reading and writing. Some of the first-grade teachers began the 
school year by having students draw pictures of the stories that they read» 
and as the year progressed the students began to write about what they had 
drawn, often of their own volition. One adventurous first-grade teacher, who 
was experimenting with the concept of inventive spelling for the first time, 
began the year by asking her students to write about something that they 
remembered from reading the story ^Corduroy the Bear.^ One student in the 
class wrote •'Corduroy had a bntn hot he ctin flod ti.^ (Translated, 
"Corduroy had a button but he couldn't find it.**) Another first-grade 
teacher, who did not use a reading textbook, read stories to her students and 
had them dictate stories to her. These stories were read by the class and by 
individuals. The printed stories were displayed around the room and, if they 
chose, students could use these stories as a source for their own writing. 

The teachers in the high -opportunity group make the connection between 
reading and writing throughout the language arts lesson. While stories are 
being read, themes, meaning, and language are discussed. The reading time is 
rich, and ideas are presented and exchanged. Thus, writing is a natural 
accompaniment to reading and class discussions- Breaking down the tradi- 
tional barriers between reading and writing seems to facilitate students* 
enthusiasm for the writing task. 

Several, but not all, of the high -opportunity group of classes inte- 
grated writing with social studies and science. This inLegration usually 
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took the form of reports and letters. For current events » students wrote 
letters to persons such as the principal, baseball players on a local team, 
and officials at the local public broadcasting station. These kinds of 
assignments were frequent and related to events In the children* s lives • For 
exaiaple^ a letter to a famous baseball player preceded attendance at the 
team's next hose game. One exceptional fifth-grade teacher attempted to 
facilitate the development of her students* i^tacognltlve skills by 
systematically giving her students science problems and requiring them to 
write their thoughts as they went through the process of solving the problem. 

With regard to their emphasis on component skills and correctness, 
teachers in classrooms with a high degree of extended text writing tended to 
place the least emphasis on discrete skills in writing mechanics « Nonethe- 
less, all teachers In the high group devoted some time to teaching these 
skills, typically within the context of the students* writing. For example, 
one fifth- grade teacher ^fiu^t her students correct usage of quotation marks 
as part of a story-writing assignment that contained dialogue, Qther 
teachers In the high group used exHp>p^es from students* writing to discuss 
certain grammatical concepts* 

The issue of correctness is more complicated. While nearly all the 
third- and fifth-grade teachers in the high -opportunity group were concerned 
about the correctness of their students* writing, they dealt with this Issue 
i-^ different ways. Some of the teachers used peer editin^^ sessions, thus 
removing the teacher from the role of evaluating correctness. Other teachers 
noted needed corrections on the students' papers and gave them an opportunity 
to revise their work before they submitted the final draft. The primary 
concern of these teachers was to establish an enviror^ment conducive to 
students' generation of text, and the teachers did not want to hinder 
students' fluency by overemphasizing the mechanical correctness of the text. 

Teaching the process of writing is a more complicated story. The 
attention given to the writing process varies within the high-opportunity 
group. Different patterns appeared for prewriting vuisus revising anu 
editing: 
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• Prevrltln^ , All of the high-opportunity group classes devoted 
substantial time to prewritlng activities, ftecause %rriting in these 
classrooms was so often Integrated with reading, lauch of the pre- 
writlng Involved reading and discussion. On other occasions the 
teachers used school -based experiences such aa a field trip or a walk 
around the school to develop material for the students* writing. 
Prewritlng sometimes took the entire lesson for a given day or even 
several days. Ihiring this time, the teachers attempted to build 
structures for their students that would facilitate their writing of 
extended text. The teachers view prewritlng as a significant part of 
instruction demandlvig careful and systematic plaxining. 

• Revising and editiny . Less than half of the classrooms in the 

high -opportunity group devoted much time to revising and editing, and 
in two of these classes, peer response groups were used (although 
apparently not with any kind of formal response sheets). For the 
most part, these response groups did one of two things- -editing the 
writing for mechanics or identifying areas where the writer might 
provide further description or more information. Other teachers in 
the high-opportunity group ignored the revising and editing phase, 
believing that this was not important or necessary* 

Overall, the high-opportunity classes devoted considerable time and 
effort to prewritlng and drafting text, but other phases of the writing 
process were not given equal attention. 



Regarding the social context of the writing task in high-opportunity 
classrooms, it was rare to find students talking among themselves and working 
together in high-group classes. Most exchanges of ideas were led by the 
teacher and occurred before the actual composing began. In some of the 
third- and fifth-grade classes, student -student interaction took place as 
part of peer editing of students' writing as students helped each other in 
their final editing (usually mechanics). 



Journal writing was an exception to the pattern ju^t described, espe- 
cially in first-grade classrooms. In one first-grade class » for example, the 
teacher allowed her students in the beginning of the year to talk during 
journal writing; at the same time she was concerned about the fact that some 
of her students were copying each others* writing. As the year progressed, 
however, the teacher began to view these exchanges as simply one source of 
ideas. In another first-grade classroom, children were allowed to write at 
their tables or on the floor. Each day during journal time, a group of 
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students were gathered on the rug. talking about their writing. For the laost 
part. Journal writing in these first-grade classes is a buzzing » happy time, 
with children writing, talking about their writing, and sharing crayons as 
they illustrate their writing. 



At the same time that they typically restricted students' interaction 
with one another, teachers in the high-* opportunity group did much to struc- 
ture the writing tasks, so that students proceeded from a highly structured 
activity early in the year to a less structured one later on. For example, 
two first grade classrooms approached writing as follows: 

■ Progression of writing assignments across the year in Marcia's 
classroom . The assignments moved from drawing pictures about what 
had been read to writing short words that students sounded out 
phonetically as labels for pictures. By early November » the students 
were filling blanks in sentences. From late in November through 
January, they were completing sentences with their own ideas, writing 
their own sentences, and writing letters within a prescribed format. 
In February, they began writing stories and poems in a prescribed 
format and moved into writing completely on their own. In early 
March, they began writing poetry because the teacher believed the 
students had a good handle on rhyme and were ready to use more 
sophisticated language. 

m The use of structured writing prompts in Maria' s first grade . In 
this classroom, the teacher structured the writing task with the use 
of prompts. The complexity of the writing required in students* 
responses to these prompts increased as the year progressed. In the 
fall, for example, students responded to the following prompt: "If I 

had a pet penguin, I would name it . It would eat . It 

would live in . Having a pet penguin was neat because 

Toward the end of the year, a prompt read: •'One . my best 

friend and I Children were expected to complete the 

prompt with a piece of writing containing three or four sentences. 

In classrooms characterized by large amounts of extended writing, 
students wrote to various audiences* ^themselves » their teachers » and to 
outsiders. As a group these classrooms were more likely than others to write 
with themselves as a primary audience (because they did a great deal of 
journal writing) and to individuals or groups outside of the classroom 
(because they did a great deal of letter writing). Letters were typically^ 
about local topical events or issues, and were for the most part actually 
sent to the person or g^'oup in question. 
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Classiooms with Less Exten ded Writing 



The remaining classrooms In our sanplc were classified as offerinR 
either iBoderate or few opportunities for extended text writing. The pattern 
of curriculum and instruction in these classrooms differs In various ways 
from the high- opportunity group, as the following examples and analysis demon- 
strate. Our discussion combines the "medium-opportunity"' group of classrooms 
and those with little or no extended text writing, because the differences 
between these two are not major and are generally a matter of degree. 



Descriptions of several low- opportunity group classrooms highlight the 
differences. 

. Writing in Hannah's First Grade . Writing mechanics are the 

centerpiece of Haimah's writing curriculum. Her objectives for the 
year are to help her students write a simple sentence, recognize a 
sentence, know punctuation and mechanics, and spell coiBBon words. 
Writing instruction occurs about once a week. Including work on 
spelling, based on a list provided in the basal reading series. 
During this time, students usually complete worksheets focusing on 
some sort of writing mechanics skill. Occasionally, students write 
in journals by copying sentences like the following from the chalk- 
board: "Today is Monday, December 4, 1989. It Is a sunny day. It 
is a beautiful day." The students illustrate their writing after 
they finish copying it. Later in the year, Hannah encourages the 
students to add their own sentences after they have copied the 
sentences written on the chalkboard. 

Most of the writing done in this classroom is related to spelling 
assignments. Students have to write sentences with their spelling 
words, and the teacher corrects these sentences for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and neatness. 

Hannah places great emphasis on correctness, so much so that when 
students are given the freedom to express themselves through writing, 
they are greatly concerned about their spelling. Because they have 
not been taught to spell phonetically and very few word lists are 
displayed around the room, they depend on the adults in the room for 
the correct spelling. Thus, it is common to see much aoveroent and 
waiting in lines during the infrequent writing activi«-les. 

Other classrooms in this group set up similar routln*».«s nimed at building 
language skills, which provide few opportunities for writing text, as the 
following third-grade case illustrates: 



• Wrltina in n^tim^^ ThM grfl^t> in this classrowr, writing occurs 
occasionally, but only when there is a disruption in the normal 
schedule of lessons, such as %rhen the art teacher is ill or an 
assetibl}^ is canceled (we learned of one such assignnent during our 
visits). In such instances* students are asked to write a paragraph 
that completes a sentence such as this: **If I were a gift, I would 
be 

Instead of written text, instruction focuses on spelling and 
graoaar. Each morning, 10 to 15 minutes is devoted to spelling and a 
similar period of time to graim&ar. Spelling assignments follow a 
weekly pattern: On Monday the words are presented and students copy 
them; on Tuesday students complete a workbook exercise using the 
words; on Wednesday they take a pretest; on Thursday they complete 
another workbook exercise; and on Friday the students are given a 
posttest . 

Craimar lessons follow a similar format, but with a little more oral 
participation by the class. In both spelling and graamar, students' 
exercises are monitored and corrected periodically (however, we never 
saw any papers being retuxmed to students). 

In part because of the emphasis on spelling words or using 
grasraatical forms correctly, it does not seem easy (nor is it 
Martina's intention) to integrate writing with reading. Virtually 
all written work in her class involves restricted writing with 
relatively little room for composing or elaborating thoughts. 

Classrooms with a moderate or small amount of extended text writing thus 
look fairly different from the high -opportunity group described previously. 
We review below the key differences on the strategies we have been using for 
analysis. 



Typically, classrooms in the medium- and low* opportunity groups 
Integrate writing with other subject areas less than the high-opportunity 
group, or not at all. In part» this reflects the fact that because less 
extended writing is done, there is less to integrate , But also, teachers 
assign writing tasks that are not designed to connect with the learning 
taking place in reading, social studies, or other areas of students' work. 
Thus, in journal writing, students either select their topic or the teacher 
assigns a topic unrelated to other subject areas. In addition, broad generic 
topics such as ^WriLe what you do when yuu get bored** are comiiion among these 
classrooms « 
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To be sure, some classrooms give students opportunities for writing 
extended text that can relate to other subject areas. For exaisple, students 
are sonetises asked to write in the same genre as what they are reading- -a 
poem, a letter, a scory, or whatever. One third- grade teacher in this group 
gave her students the following instruction for writing, 'Think of a name 
for your story. Think of something your character has done. It wight be a 
trip you went on or a real story like 'The Lost Key. ' Think of a story. It 
might be a strange or funny story.'* In a rare writing assignment, another 
third-grade teacher in the low group assigned the following writing task: 
"Write about one of your favorite stories; it doesn't matter which one, as 
long as we've read it." These instructions reveal a lack of "scaffolding"-- 
that is, a framework for writing activity that helps students niove from 
reading to writing. In all these examples, the writing is simply a "tag-on" 
to the reading, not an integral part of a unified activity. As a result, 
very little integration with other subject areas occurs. The lack of 
scaffolding, of preparing the students for the writing task so that it 
naturally flows from class discussion or other learning activities, is a 
salient difference between the high and inedium groups of classes. 

Teachers in the mediuiD- and low^opportunity groups focused heavily on 
component skills and correctness and tended to have a view of writing develop- 
ment as the acquisition of discrete skills that would later be applied to 
extended text- Relative to other teachers, they were more likely to focus on 
correctness because they believed that students need to acquire the rules of 
writing before they can write any meaningful text. 

Accordingly, language arts lessons in these classrooms are often devoted 
to exercises from a textbook- mainly requiring seatwork. The teacher might 
talk briefly about the concept to be covered, such as past tense and present 
tense, and then students are asked to complete the exercises from the book. 
In such instances, the time used fo*r teaching mechanics takes away from the 
time that could be used for writing extended text. By contrast, tecchers in 
high -opportunity classrooms are too b ,sy with extended text writing to devote 
a great deal of time to teaching component skills out of context. 
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Regarding the attention they gave to the writing process, on the whole, 
teachers In the medium- and low- opportunity classrooms paid somewhat less 
attention to writing as a process than teachers in the high group. The 
exceptions were typically within the medium group, such as one teacher vho 
had her room decorated with posters describing the various phases of the 
writing process and examples of each. Unlike high- opportunity group 
classrooms, however, these teachers did not invest large amounts of time in 
prewriting, preferring to spend equal time on all aspects of the process. 

The key difference across the sample probably has less to do with 
whether teachers taught about the writing process and more to do with hew 
they taught it. Along with the shift in emphasis away from prewriting. these 
teachers also used prewriting time differently. Rather than bringing 
students* cultural background cr out-of-school experiences into the pre- 
writing activity, as many teachers in the high- opportunity group did, 
teachers in the medium group tended to use the activity as a way to provide 
the students with new information. This may have been because teachers 
preferred all students to have a common experience for a given writing 
assignment or that they were fearful of the kinds of experiences their 
students might report. 
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PART THREE: 



INSTRUCTIONAL PATTERNS THAT CUT ACROSS SUBJECT AREAS 



In this part, we shift from the examination of what is being taught, and 
how, in particular subject arr»as to more generic concerns that, in one way or 
another, pervade the instructional day. 

First, in Chapter VI, we describe how supplemental instruction is 
organized and identify models of supplemental help. Although supplemental 
programs are typically aimed at particular subject areas i our focus here is 
to characterize in more generic terms what kind of contributions these 
services are making to the overall instructional program. 

Next, in Chapter VII, we pull together what we have learned so far about 
the major influences on classroom management and ''^e teaching of mathematics, 
reading, and writing. Here we consider not only the characteristics of the 
students and teachers, but also external forces in the school, district, and 
state environment surrounding the classroom. 

Finally, in Chapter VIII, ve reflect on what we have learned so far and 
sketch areas that deserve more careful study in the second year of the 
investigation. 
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VI SUFPLEHENTAL FROGRAHS 



As one would expect for a group of schools serving high concentrations 
of poor children, the schools In our sample enjoy support from a variety of 
special -purpose programs. This chapter describes the programs and mandates 
affecting these schools, highlights the general advantages and problems 
associated with supplemental staff, and then describes and analyzes several 
major instructional models fovmd in supplemental programs. 

Sources of Supplemental Instructional Support 

Federal, state, and local programs and mandates provide support for 
supplemental services in these schools. Each school ^s mix of services 
reflects characteristics of its student population and of the programs 
available in its st<Bte and district. 

Due to their relatively high concentrations of poverty, schools in this 
sample participate in Chapter 1 of Title I of the federal Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. This program offers extra dollars to high-poverty 
schools, with the requirement that the dollars support extra services for 
students who are perfox^ing poorly in academic subjects » In its most recent 
legislative overhaul. Chapter 1 acquired a stronger focus on bringing 
participants up to the level of performance expected for their grade level, 
including performance in more advanced skills. This change was intended to 
discourage schools from focusing their Chapter 1 progr^s on low- level drill 
in basic reading and math skills. In addition, the law emphasizes the need 
to coordinate Chapter 1 instruction with the regular classroom program. 
Within these mandates, districts and schools are free to design and staff 
their Chapter 1 programs as they choose, using reading specialists, math 
specialists, and instructional aides either inside or outside the regular 
classroom. 
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The federal presence is also felt in these schools through supplemental 
services mandated under the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. 
Students with disabilities are identified through a forisal diagnostic process 
that includes consultation with parents. Once identified, the students 
receive services congruent with their particular needs, with an emphasis on 
maximizing their participation in regular classroom instruction. For 
students in the classrooms we observed, special education services generally 
consist of spending part of the school day in a resource room with a 
special -education teacher. 

Many students with limited English proficiency receive special services 
as a result of ^tate law or federal civil-rights mandates. Tne intensity and 
design of these str^ ices depends heavily or local and building- levral 
decisions, but the general idea is to ensure that students make a transition, 
at an educationally appropriate pace, to participation in English- language 
instruction. For students whose English is limited, the special services may 
take the form of special classes in language development or in-class 
assistance from someone proficient in their home language. 

Two districts in this sample offer special services as a result of 
desegregation proceedings. Because they have some schools that are racially 
imbalanced, they have agreed to put extra resources in the high-minority 
schools. Staff/student ratios are higher in these schools, and specialists 
are available for help with reading, mathematics, and instruction in English 
as a second language (ESL), as the composition of the student body warrants. 

Finally, most of the schools have computer labs offering instruction 
that supplements regular classroom work. Unlike the other services described 
above, instruction in the computer lab is not targeted to particular types ok 
students; it is offered to all. However, we discuss it here becau!ie it has 
several similarities to the other types of supplemental instruction, notably 
the fact that it addresses language arts and mathematics but is subject to 
varying degrees of control by the classroom teacher. 
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What Supplemental Staff Members Bring to These Schools 



The nost significant resource that special programs bring to a school Is 
staff. While the suppleisental personnel in these schools have all the 
diversity that would be expected in any group of Instructional staff, our 
analysis shows that as a group they bring some characteristic advantages and 
problems to their schools. 



At the risk of stating the obvious, an important contribution of 
supplemental programs and mandates is that they enlarge the school staff. 
Depending on local priorities, this can mean a smaller overall class size, 
different grouping arrangements, team teaching, individual help for children, 
clerical assistance for teachers » or more Intense supervision of 
instruction. We will elaborate below on the Instructional models found in 
these schools, but some examples of the services made possible by 
supplemental staff are the following: 

V In a first grade composed of students who have repeated either 
kindergarten or first grade, a Chapter 1 Instructional aide is 
present for most of the day. All the children work with her at some 
point during the morning, on activities that she and the teacher have 
planned during breaks and in the afternoon. During reading, she 
takes small groups to work on letter recognition, sounds, or 
vocabulary reinforcement; during mathematics, she helps the group 
that is not with the teacher at that time. Thus her presence nearly 
doubles the amount of individual adult attention available to each 
child. 

■ In a school where teachers are following a mandate to provide 

whole -class instruction in language arts, the class divides into four 
groups for part of the language arts time block. Two teachers and 
two aides each work with one group, providing differentiated help 
with skills that the group needs to practice, 

m A multicultural resource teacher works with fifth graders in another 
school. Besides providing extra language-arts work for six gifted 
students, this teacher sometimes team teaches with the regular 
classroom teacher. 
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Diversity 



While the regular classroom teachers in many of these schools are 
diverse, the staff of supplemental programs further increase the schools' 
ethnic and cultural diversity. 

■ A matheiDatics specialist, placed in a virtually all -black school due 
to the district's desegregation order, is the only adult black xaale 
in the school. He is often called upon to handle discipline issues 
with black boys, and he draws on cultural topics in his teaching 
(e.g., using graphs to illustrate the achievenent gap between black 
and white students in the district) . 

• In some ethnically diverse schools, instructional aides in the ESL 
program are the only adult members of some students* own ethnic 
groups, such as Cambodians. 

Specialized Skills 



Some of the staff members in supplemental programs have advanced 
professional training relevant to the students' needs. Among the examples 
are the special education teachers, reading and mathematics specialists, and 
ESL teachers. Classroom teachers do not always hold high opinions of the 
special teachers' expertise or of their teaching effectiveness. Still, there 
are instances in which they do respect the specialized skills that these 
teachers bring to the building. 

• At the beginning of the year, one first-grade teacher was dissatis- 
fied with the amount and kind of help she received from the Chapter 1 
reading specialist. By the end of the year, the specialist had 
slightly Increased the amount of time she spent with children from 
this teacher's class, and the teacher had decided that the 
specialist's Insights into children's learning styles and problems 
were helpful after all. 

Supervision 



In many cases, supplemental teachers seem to work at the fringes of the 
school's regular educational program. However, some supplemental staff 
members- -those funded from state and local sources, not federal ones- -at 
least try to oversee the regular instruction in their buildings. In one 
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rural school, for example, both the reading and math specialists are influen- 
tial. For example, in regular raeetings with the grade-level teachers, the 
state-funded reading specialist finds out where they are, answers questions 
about a new Instructional program, and tells them they should be covering 
more material. The math specialist also exliorts teachers to cover more 
topics in the math scope and sequence. In another school* the reading 
specialist must administer a test to the children in a class before the class 
can move on to the next unit in their basal reader. 



Unpredictability 



So far, we have emphasized the advantages that supplemental program 
staff bring to their schools. But a drawback is that their presence is not 
as dependable as that of most regular staff members, particularly in some 
schools. Some reasons for their unpredictable availability as instructors 
are the following: 

m While bilingual aides may be nominally assigned to classrooms, they 
may also be the school's only available translators for parents who 
come to the office. Some of our teachers could not 'jrount on their 
Spanish*- speaking or Southeast Asian instructional aides being in the 
classroom because these aides were so often called upon to serve as 
translators . 

m One district pays very low wages to substitute teachers. In one 
school in that district, where the teachers were plagued with health 
problems and other personal problems, the principal continually 
called on supplemental program staff to cover the classrooms that did 
not have substitutes. As a result, supplemental instruction barely 
got off the ground. 

• Because of changes in external funding or Instructional decisions 
made at the district level, staff configurations change from year to 
year in supplemental programs. In several schools, classroom 
teachers expressed disappointment that resource teachers were no 
longer available to work with children. The reasons for their 
unavailability varied: one district laid off all its ESL teachers, 
then tried but failed to rehire them; two other districts decided to 
reduce the role of pullout instruction in their Chapter 1 programs. 



Instructional Models Found in Supplemental Progra>T>s 



No two classrooms in this study are alike in their configuration of 
supplemental services. Their students are eligible for different progr^n^; 
the same program is staffed differently from sciiool to school; individual 
staff capabilities vary, as do the working relationships between special 
staff and classroom teachers. Thus, the set of servicer a child can receive 
and the way these do or do not connect to regular instrvction are virtually 
unique from classroom to classroom. For analytic purpose^, however, we can 
distinguish six characteristic models for supplei^ntcil instruction- Readers 
should bear in mind that each classroom experiences t.vtre than one of these 
models, and many students do as well. 

In this section, we describe each of the six moiels. The ermples used 
here are chosen because they exemplify the way a model works- We h-^ve also 
'/losen examples that illustrate both the positive and negati^»e aspectis cf a 
model, according to our best judgment at this point in the study. 

Help with Seatwork 

This is both the most amorphous and the most common mode of supplemental 
instruction in this sample of schools and classrooms. Almost always provided 
by an instructional aide, this help is often available on an ad hoc basis for 
any child who asks. Sometimes, though, it is restricted to certain 
children. When it is funded by Chapter 1, it is restricted to eligible 
children. In other cases, the help comes from a bilingual aide and is 
offered only to those students who speeU another language. 

Help with seatwork serves two main functions in the classroom. Firs^., 
by providing extra adult supervision for seatwork, it frees the teacher ro 
concentrate on a small group of students while the others can be productively 
occupied. This is especially common in reading instruction, where the 
teachers often work with small groups. Second, it gives some reinforcement 
for the skills that the students are practicing in their seatwork; this is 
true in both reading and mathematics instruction. 
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Classroom teachers vary in the extent to which they help plan what kind 
of help students will receive with their seatwork. Scheduling has a big 
Influence on the extent of joint planning; for exaaple. an aide who hplps 
with seatwork may be available in the classroom for only an hour or two, 
which may not coincide with any of the teacher's planning tine. The district 
and school r n increase or decrease teachers' and aides opportunities to 
plan, as the following examples illustrate. In the first, the district has 
structured planning time into the teacher's week» Including the aide's 
Chapter 1 supervisor as well as the aide herself; In the second, the school's 
other needs crowd out an ai^'s and teacher's opportunities for planning. 

• The Chapter 1 director in one district places a high priority on 
Joint planning. Thus, a first grade teacher has a weekly three*way 
planning session with the Chapter 1 aide who works in her classroota 
for language arts and the reading specialise for the building. 

m The aide assigned to a fifth- grade classrooa, who was a teacher in 
Hong Kong before emigrating to the United States, is scheduled to be 
in the room from 10:00 to 12; 00 to help with both language arts and 
mathematics. Homver, she arrives unpredictably because she is in 
great demand as a translator for the whole school. The teacher 
therefore finds it Impossible to plan with her. As a result, in 
language arts the aide does mostly clerical work such as filing, 
correcting papers, and making dittos. In math, the teacher sometimes 
leaves her a note indicating which students need extra help with 
their seatwork. 

Sometimes, the seatwork helper stations herself or himself at a table in 
the classroom, where students know that they can bring their questions. In 
other cases (or at other times), the helper circulates around the room, 
pausing to help individuals. A typical example is the mathematics help 
available from a Chapter 1 aide in this first*grade classroom: 

• The aide comes into the room unobtrusively at the beginning of the 
math period. She usually works with one child at a time on assign- 
ments that the teacher has given to the whole class. Occasionally, 
she pulls one or more children aside for drill on math facts or to 
play a game. To the teacher's regret, the aide is allowed to work 
only with the six children eligible for Chapter 1 services. 

The bilingual ai^^'es sometimes station themselves right next to a particular 
child who needs help, as is the case in another first -grade class: 
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■ If a student who can speak no English is enrolled in the class, the 
teacher usually has the student sit with the aide when the teacher 
believes the child cannot follow the instruction. During this time, 
the aide translates for the student and gives him or her aanipula- 
tives (designed by the teacher) to use. The teacher reports that 
usually this kind of isolation lasts for only about a month. 

Help wit * seatwork is available for only part of the school day in these 
classrooms, but it can be available for as Kuch as four hours per day. The 
most complicated arrangement is found in the classroom where three or four 
different aides are present for about 40 minutes each. 

Although there seems to be a general feeling that help with seatwork is 
a good thing for students, one first-grade teacher pointed out a drawback-- 
that stuoents can become too dependent on adult help. She consented thi*t she 
watches for signs of dependency and asks the aide to "pull back" if it seems 
to be developing. We would guess that this is a problem in other classrooms, 
although it does not seem to be a salient one for teachers. 

Using an aide to provide help with seatwork may also be a model that 
reflects an underlying problem of the aide's vmpredictable availability or 
limited instructional skills. Some teachers might want to plan a more 
structured supplemental learning opportunity for their students if they could 
count on a staff member a) being there and b) having the needed skills. But 
when the aide "usually appears at math time," as one of our classroom 
write-ups says, the teacher must necessarily fall back on an unstructured use 
of the aide's time. And another teacher who uses her Chapter 1 math aide for 
help with seatwork does not trust the aide not to do things that might 
confuse the children. Although these teachers did not tell us that help with 
seatwork is a way of making the best of a poor resource, we think this might 
be the case . 

Special Gro . ng Arrangements 

In some cases, a major function of supplemental instruction is to 
provide students with extra work or differentiated work in a small group, 
inside or outside the regular classroom. Sometimes the distinction between 
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this model and the one just described, help with seatvork, is blurry; an aide 
who is primarily working with Individuals during their scatwork time may give 
three or four students a session on some phonics skill at the teacher's 
request. But the following examples illustrate a more purposeful and regular 
use of special grouping arrangements: 

• A first-grade class has the traditional reading groups, each of which 
spends time with the teacher, but the lowest group receives two extra 
doses of instruction. A state -funded reading resource teacher takes 
the group Into the hallway outside the classroom and conducts regular 
lessons that emphasize phonics. An aide also works with this group 
at another time during rhe day, following a lesson plan from the 
teacher. 

■ Another first grade has a 3-hour block of language arts instruction 
in the morning. Whole-class instruction is interspersed with 
small -group work, in which the regular teacher, regular aide. 
Chapter 1 teacher, and Chapter 1 aide each take one group. The 
teacher characterizes the Chapter 1 groups as providing "remediation 
for students with deficits in several skill areas." 

An important part of the story in both of the above examples is that 
these classrooms are under a mandate to provide whole-class instruction. As 
the teacher in the second example says, her less able students "have to 
struggle along with the smartest in the whole (class)." Concerned that these 
students will be unable to keep up, these teachers v^lcooe a special small - 
group intervention as a supplement to their whole-class technique. 



Another first-grade classroom, not using whole-class instruction, also 
offers Chapter 1 students an extra small -group intervention: 

■ The Chapter 1 aide pulls five to seven students into a small area at 
the back of the classroom for 30 minutes each day. There, she 
carries out language arts activities that follow the classroom 
teacher's written plan. On one occasion the students' assignment was 
to write a play, but more often the tasks were focused on discrete 
skills such as identifying vowels, and the materials used were the 
basal readers or flash cards. 

In still another classroom, the grouping arrangeittent simply represents a 
division of labor between the teacher and the aide for reading instruction: 




. In tbls third- grade class, the teacher allows the aide to choose 

which of the two reading groups she will work with. The aide usually 
chooses the lower group because she considers that group easier to 
prepare for. The teacher and the aide cover the same skills, but the 
groups work in different readers. The observer for this study also 
characterized the teacher as doing oore creative activities, while 
finding that the aide was not as good at explaining things or knowing 
when to explain them. 

Clearly, the lower reading group in this last classroom is placed at a 
disadvantage by this arrangement. The strengths and weaknesses of the other 
special grouping arrangements that we observed are less clear-cut. The 
"triple dose" in the first example above seems likely to help students (if it 
does not bore them to distraction). In the second example, it is not 
entirely clear whether Chapter 1 provides something extra to participating 
students, since every child in the class has the same amount of small-group 
time. What it does is (1) to permit the teacher to include reading groups 
within a whole-class model and (2) to provide differentiated instruction, 
geared to a lower level of skill development. It has much in common with the 
next model we discuss, which is characterized by its focus on children's 
skill deficits. 



Specialized Remedial Instruction 

The most distinctive feature of this model of supplemental instruction 
is that it grows out of a relatively formal diagnosis of children's needs, 
either on an individual basis (e.g., in special education) or for a group 
(e.g., ESL instruction for Hmong- dominant children). It typically involves 
instruction from a certified teacher with special training- -but in quite a 
few cases the instructor is an aide, receiving varying degrees of supervision 
from a specialist. 

This Instructional moiel is exemplified by the special education 
resource roon , where a specialist teacher works to remedy the educational 
deficits Identified in each child's individualized educational program. 
Special education is not a prominent part of the instructional scene for any 
of our classrconis, since only two or three children at most participate in 
it. In general, the resource room represents a kin<' of Bermuda Triangle for 
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the instructional prograia: the classroom teachers tend to know little or 
nothing about the instruction that takes place there. One fifth-grade 
teacher complained that she had asked the special education teacher for a 
written report on what she was doing with the children but had never received 
one , 



Similarly, the ESL instruction offered in these schools typically 
proceeds along a track that is independent from regular classroom 
instruction. For example: 

m A group of students leaves a first-grade classroom for 40 minutes 
every afternoon. Uhile their English- dominant classmates who have 
stayed behind in the regular classroom read a story, ask questions, 
make predictions, and talk about the components of the story, these 
students participate in language -development activities such as 
singing songs and learning rhyi^s. 

» Four fifth graders leave their classroom every day during reading 
time to go to the ESL lab, where they and five sixth graders work on 
vocabulary development, with lots of opportunities to write. A 
different program takes eight students out each day to work with the 
learning resource teacher, who usea a third-grade reading series, 
language -development exercises from workbooks, and other materials to 
build fluency in spoken English. 

■ A first grade has a bilingual aide in the back of the room for most 
of every morning. As the year progressed, the aide's program became 
more and more independent of the teacher's, with the aide's preferred 
topics of vocabulary and phonics taking the place of the teacher's 
original lesson plans. 

Remedial services provided by Chapter 1 and state- or locally funded 
specialists often follow this model as well, with varying degrees of 
connection to the regular classroom program. 

m Students from a fifth-grade class receive specialized remediation 
from one or both of two specialists, the Chapter 1 teacher and the 
locally funded reading resource teacher. The latter prograia, in 
particular, focuses on practicing skills in isolation. Tlie chapter 1 
program in this school relies on a form, developed by the Chapter 1 
teacher, that suamiarizes which children need help with which skills, 
as shown by their performahce on a criterion-referenced test. 
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■ Fifteen first graders in another school go to the Chapter 1 reading 
room for 45 minutes, where they split into groups that work with two 
teachers and two aides. The activities observed on a typical day 
include a drill on vowel sounds (featuring flesh cards, exaggerated 
sounding out, and answers in unison from the children); a word 
recognition game; a workbook several levels below the regular class 
work; and an aide reading from a trade book. The classroom teacher 
thinks this prograw is a waste of time because of its heavy skill 
focus and limited demands on the children; she says, the children 
just come back from the reading room "with another *sh* ditto when 
they learned 'sh' months ago... they never do any writing up there." 

As the last example snows, this model is one that can stir strong 
feelings among teachers. When specialized remediation has its own instruc- 
tional agenda that differs from that of the teacher, the teacher Ignores it 
or dislikes it. In other cases, however, teachers respect the specialists' 
expertise and consider the supplemental instruction a useful way to shore up 
students' skills. Teachers who perceivv this kind of instruction as valuable 
tend to have more ccmraunication with the specialists- -but it is probably not 
accurate to say that better conmunication improves the perceived contribution 
of the program. Instead, it seems at least as likely that teachers are 
inclined to communicate more with the specialists whose programs they 
respect. 



Advanced Work 



A relatively rare model for supplemental instruction is that of advanced 
work or enrichment that goes beyond the regular classroom program, 

• Six gifted students in a fifth-grade class receive extra instruction 
in language arts from a multicultural resource teacher. They read 
and write about different cultures and make presentations to the 
school during assemblies. 

■ Third- and fifth-graders in another school participate in a modified 
version of the Higher Order Thinking Skills (HOTS) progrfl'^, which 
takes place in the computer lab and focuses on the development of 
thinking skills detached from particular academic subjects. While 
HOTS classes are supposed to take place four times per week and to 
continue all year, this school has stretched the services to cover 
more students and therefore has cut the frequency to two periods per 
week for half the year. This HOTS program is partially under the 
auspices of Chapter 1. 
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■ In the same district, a year-round school offers Chapter 1 services 
during intersessions. Students who are selected by their classroom 
teachers can volunteer to participate in the program, which includes 
elaborate writing projects as part of language arts, and hands-on 
problen solving (e.g*. measuring a snake) and various conspuver -based 
activities as the major foci in mathematics « 

■ One ESL lab offered fifth graders many opportunities to write, unlike 
nearly every otiier supplemental instructional program observed in 
these schools. 

Extending the School Day or Year 

Another rare model is the use of supplemental programs to increase the 
amount of instructional time available to students. The only example of 
using outside funding in this way is the Chapter 1 program offered during 
intersession in a year-round school; this program is discussed above since it 
features a relatively high-level curriculum. But a few schools do offer 
opportunities for after-school instruction of various kinds: 

• After -schorl tutoring in test taking is offered for third- grade 
students with average skills, cn the theory that boosting these 
student! performance is the most efficient way to improve the 
school's average scores on its standardized test- 

m A student teacher provides after -school help for third graders who 
need help in mathematics - 

Computer Labs 

Instruction in the computer lab differs from many other kinds of 
Instruction discussed here in two respects: it is not funded from out&ide 
sources, and it is not targeted to particular students. However, it is worth 
including here because it does supplement regular classroom instruction, and 
because it presents a remarkably homogeneous story acros:5 our sample. In 
virtually every case where students have access to a computer lab, the story 
is this: once a week, either half the class or the full class spends 30 to 
45 minutes in the computer lab, where students work on software selected by 
the computer specialist in consultation with the classroom teacher. A 
primary aim of this work is to provide drill and practice on isolated skills 
through a medium that the children enjoy more than workbooks. There is 
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usually an attempt to match the skills to those being taught in the regular 
classroom, usually In mathematics but often In language prts as well, but tl 
success of these attempts is limited by the availability of appropriate 
software. 



Most classrooms, as we have said, experience more than one of these 
instructional models. Two examples can illustrate how the programs add up 
for a particular classroom. (The second example represents the most complex 
configuration of extra help i.-« this study, it should be noted.) 

■ In a fifth grade, a Chapter 1 teacher works with students indi- 
vidually during math, helping the student through every step of the 
problem; she says her philosophy is to "never let a student get the 
wrong answer in the first place." An aide takes four or five 
students to a partitioned room for part of the regular math lesson, 
providing special practice on that day's topic. Two students go to 
the Chapter 1 reading teacher for most of the year during the time 
when they have assigned seatwork (resulting In a heavier homework 
load for these students); the teacher says this Instruction is 
coordinated with regular teaching. Finally, a locally funded reading 
specialist pulls different groups occasionally for isolated skill 
practice iii language arts. 

• A third-grade "language development class" has 22 students, of whom 8 
are native English speakers. The class size is small because of the 
district's desegregation consent decree. Three aides each spend 40 
minutes in the room; one works with the reading group that the 
teacher does not work with; another sits at a table in the back of 
the room and offers extra help to students identified by the teacher; 
still another works with students of limited English proficiency who 
need ESL instruction or support in language arts and math. During 
May and June, a resource teacher took over from the first aide in 
teaching one reading group. The assistant principal taught lower- 
achieving math students, starting with five students at the beginning 
of the year, sending three back to the classroom in January, and the 
others back in the ensuing months. Computer instruction is planned 
with the classroom teacher. 



Cross -Cutting Themes and Specula tjong 



With just a few exceptions, the classrooms we studied have a large and 
diverse array of supplemental strvicts available to students. Key dimensions 
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of the variation in these services include the skills of their personnel, the 
degree of day-to-day cormectlon to instruction in the regular classroom, and 
the fluidity of targeting on particular students. 

■ Varying staff expertise. In general, aides are at the low end of the 
skills continuum and teachers at the high end, although there are 
many Individual exceptions to this pattern. Some teachers keep a 
close watch on their aides* help with seatwork because they do not 
have a very high opinion of the aides' skills; others assign clerical 
tasks to aides for the same reason. However, classroom teachers who 
think specialist teachers are not very skilled are not often able to 
do anything about this problem. 

« A continuum from connection to isolation. We saw some effective 
parti^rships between teachers and aides and between pairs of 
teachers. We also saw teachers who supervise their aides closely 
because they think they have to, and those who have given up on 
supervising aides with whom they disagree. We saw many supplemental 
programs that operate in isolation from the regular classroom- -with 
educational effects that we are most often unable to judge, although 
there are a few cases of special instruction that clearly mires 
studerts in isolated, low- level skill drills, 

■ The fluidity of ta rgeting . The flexibility of student targeting also 
varies in ways whose effects, regrettably, we are unable to judge. 
Help with seatwork is usually targeted in an ad hoc way (and this can 
be true in Chapter 1 as well as locally funded programs, despite the 
efforts of local Chapter 1 directors to restrict it to eligible 
students). Supplemental grouping arrangements have a greater degree 
of permanence, as does specialized remediation. We tend to think it 
is better for students to be able to move in and out of special 
instruction, but our data do not support judgments one way or the 
other on the effects of this practice. 

The implications of this variation in supplemental arrangements for the 
academic program students receive have not been fully explored as yet, but we 
can make the following observations. First, the background and expertise of 
svpple?p^T>t^l program staff predisposes them toward t eaching certain kinds of 
content (if they teach at all) and even toward certain methods of teaching . 
Thus, at one extreme, the aides with the least training in reading or math 
art likely to teach basic skills in a highly traditional way» whether or not 
the re . r classroom teacher has emphasized different things. Such staff 
are typically not equipped to help teach comprehension strategies or to probe 
students* reading at other than a literal or recall level of understanding. 
At the other extreme, specialists are often as prepared as (or more than) 
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regular classroom teachers to handle more challenging teaching approaches, 
although their beliefs about what constitutes appropriate content and 
approach are likely to dictate what they actually do with children. 

Second, unless carefully orchestrated, supples»ntfll Instruction 
arramreiaent s risk frapaentinE the content ghiXdren rgCClVg^ All the models 
of supplemental instruction have the potential to teach ideas, skills, or 
procedures that are at odds with--or simply dlscorjoiected from- -what children 
are taught in regular Instruction- Our observatlris confirm that this occurs 
on many occasions* We caraiot cofmsent directly on liie implications for 
student learning or performance, but the odds are that children will not 
greatly benefit from a more fragmented instructional experience. It is 
possible, of course, that the frapoentation attributable to supplemental 
instruction is no different nor any ©ore detrimental than the fragmentation 
experienced in some regular classrooms. 

Third, supplemen tal instruction tends to differentiate c^rr^,C^lMffi 
Instruction more than would be the case without It— that Is, the presence of 
these programs changes what is taught to certain grouos of children 
(typically low performing). Differentiation i learly useful in many 
Instances, and sometimes necessary. There are children who are literally 
lost in the flow of activity in the regular classroom; for them, a largely 
separate, specialized curriculum is virt\ially the only riSwer* In still 
other cases, the differentiation seems to serve no useful purpose and may 
even be harmful, and therein lies a large potential drawback: in the service 
offered by supplemental programs. 

These implications of supplemental instruction for the academic program 
deserve fuller analysis of fii t-year data and more careful exploration in 
the second year. In particular, we need to look closely at what is being 
taught in supplemental instruction and whether it is being taught in a way 
that furthers overall academic learning goals. 

Finally, a topic that deserves more exploration in the study's second 
year is that of the working relationships among staff— and, in particular, 
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the classroom teacher's degree of control over supplemental services. From 
this year's work, it appears that placing supplemental services under the 
teacher* s control- -or establishing solid partnerships between the teacher and 
the supplemental staff- -would be a major change for m>st of these class- 
rooms. The impression created by our qualitative write-ups is that supple- 
mental services and staff members come and go in mysterious ways. It seems 
to be rare for a teacher to face a stable configuration of programs and 
supplemental staff from year to year. Thus, it is not surprising that 
sporadic attempts at formal and inf rmal instructional coordination seem to 
have weak effects in most places. But this is rather speculative and 
deserves more data-based examination next year. 
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VII EXPLANATIONS FOR THE PATTERNS OF ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION 



Previous chapters in this report have presented contrasting patterns of 
Instruction and management across the saniple classrooms* We now consider the 
forces and factors that drive classrooms towards one or another profile of 
mathematics or language arts instruction and classroom management. 

Each classroom in the sample represents a unique set of variables that 
combined to produce an environment for academic learning over a school year. 
There are, first of all, the students with their own individual character- 
istics, personal histories , and learning styles or needs, as well as the 
class- -an entity that is more than the sum of its parts, with its own 
distinctive character. Then there is the teacher, with his or her singular 
array of background, training, and experience. The interactions between 
teachers and their students are embedded in schools and districts, each with 
policies, norms, and support mechanisms that can have an impact on every 
classroom in some way. Finally, each classroom sits within a state context 
which may have an increasingly strong influence, albeit indirect, on what 
teachers do. 

There is striking consistency in the kinds of explanations that pertain 
across subject areas. We discuss the most important forces at work in each 
category, noting differences in the way they apply to classroom management 
and to the three subject areas. The discussion presented in the interim 
report is based primarily on cross-case analysis, and should be thought of cs 
an initial set of explanations that will be probed more deeply in the final 
report, using both quantitative and qualitative data sources. 
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The Nature o x thf' Stuqent Fopulatij-on 
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Throughout the conceptualization and planning of this study, we have 
been very aware of the dangers inherent in using a deficit »odel to explain 
differences in instruction. We listened carefully for exaiaples of teachers 
who explained their choice of ins true ti'>nal strategies in terns of "what 
these children need." Virtually no teachers in the sample classroons blamed 
children's academic problems on racial or ethnic backgrotinds . Many, however, 
commented frequently on, and geared their instruction to overcome, deficits 
that they perceived to be associated with low socioeconomic status and lack 
of experiential background. 

However, the nature of the students in the classroom accounts for less 
of the variation in curriculum and instructional approaches than one might 
think. Classroom management is a case in point: while classroom demo- 
graphics help explain some of the variation in the way teachers manage their 
classrooms, the obvious student characteristics- -class size, ethnic and 
linguistic heterogeneity, degree of poverty, and mobility- -do not tell the 
whole story. 

■ Class size . Although smoothly run classrooms tended to be on the 
small side- -or have at least one aide for part of the day, thus 
reducing the pupil-teacher ratio--a few of the most effective 
managers also had more than 25 students. 

■ Ethnic and 1 insist ic h eterogeneity. Most of the dysfunctional 
classrooms, for exatnple, were multiracial groups of more than 27 
students. However, the most chaotic classroom of all was a 
single-race classroom that varied between 14 and 18 students during 
the year. 

■ Poverty level . There is a similar lack of correlation between 
poverty measures and management effectiveness. While the classrooms 
with the lowest levels of poverty (that is, less than 30% of the 
students on the Free -or -Reduced Lunch Program) tended to fall into 
the "well -managed" groupings, and none were dysfunctional, the lA 
classrooms in which 100% of the children received free -or- reduced- 
price lunch were distributed fairly eiually among *ill categories of 
management; four were in the "Expert Managers" group. 

a Student mobility . The number of students entering and leaving class- 
rooms also varied across all groups- -classrooms with the highest 
mobility were not necessarily the most likely to experience manage- 
ment problems. 
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HoiBogenelty of classroom composition- -by ethnicity or language 
background- -was not necessarily an advantage for successful management. Only 
the all -white schools in one rural district had no classes that fell into the 
* dysfunctional*' category (elsewhere, several all**vhlte classrooas had a 
variety of management problems). At the same time, where classes were 
tracked by ability level (or where one teacher taught the two higher reading 
groups in a grade, for example) the higher groups tended to gravitate toward 
the Expert Managers category. 

In many ways, the lack of influence of student factors on management 
patterns is counterintuitive. It is easy to assume, as soik teachers do» 
that "the kids are the problem." There arc still many instances where the 
nature of the classroom group predisposes teachers to adopt a particular 
approach to management. Moreover, there are other characteristics of the 
students in the classroom not reflected in the measures discussed above. The 
obstacles to academic learning experienced by poor families in a rural area 
are different from those encountered in a violent, inner-city neighborhood, 
and these factors, too had their effect on what was taught and how. For 
example, teachers were especially reluctant to assign homework in the 
inner-city schools primarily because they felt it would not get done. 

The analysis of influences on classroom management parallels that 
involving the teaching of particular subject areas. Once again, it is easy 
to assume that the classrooms with lower levels of poverty and associated 
indicators of learning need would be more likely to exhibit departures from 
the conventional wisdom about instruction for disadvantaged students. Such 
was not the case: 

m Classrooms with the largest number of opportunities for reading 
extended text had substantially higher levels of poverty overall, 

m The most innovative mathematics curricula were found in both 
inner-city classrooms with 100% of the the children receiving 
free-or-reduced-price lunch and rural settings in which 40% or fewer 
of the students were from low- income backgrounds, 

■ Classrooms with a high degree of extended text writing had the same 
levels of poverty, on average, as classrooms in which little or no 
extended text writing was done. 
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There Is no way to ignore the fact that classrooms with high proportions 
of low-SES students present teachers with special obstacles to be overcome-- 
for example, language barriers, dysfunctional families, poverty, isolation, 
and substance abuse. But these obstacles do not appear to play as important 
a role in shaping curriculum and instruction than the kinds of factors 
discussed below regarding teachers and the school or district policy environ- 
ments within which they operated. To their credit, the teachers in the most 
challenging settings did not give up because the problems seemed insur- 
mountable. Understandably, some gravitated toward more routine, more struc- 
ture, more skills-based instruction, and the path of least resistance- - 
principally, it seemed, for their own psychic health. The result for 
children was a more restricted range of curriculum and learning 
opportunities . 

Teachers' Preparat ion. Commitment, and Beliefs 

In many ways the chief architect of the students' learning experience 
(though not neces;.arily of the curriculum), the teachers in sample classrooms 
approached their task with varying degrees of professional preparation, 
levels of commitment, and beliefs about what they were teaching. These 
attributes about the teacher form a web of influences that powerfully shaped 
the nature of what was taught and how it was taught. 

Teacher Preparation and Profe ssional Oevelopwent 

Not surprisingly, teachers who embarked on curricula and instructional 
approaches at variance with conventional wisdom were more likely to have had 
advanced training and to have had access tr , and pursued, a wide range of 
in-service professional development opportunities. Reading teachers who 
provided their classes with extensive opportunities to read are a good 
example. According to the information provided to observers, teachers in the 
ex tensive -opportunity classrooms were more likely to hold a master's degree 
and participate in far wore professional development activities than their 
peers in the other two groups. On the other hand, teachers in the 
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restricted-opportunity group had slightly more years of experience, on 
average, as shown in Table VII-1. 



Table VII -1 



HOW PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPHENT AND EXPERIENCE 
ARE ASSOCIATED WITH OPPORTUNITIES TO READ 



Extensive 
Opportunity 
to Read 



Moderate 
Opportunity 
to Read 



Restricted 
Opportunity 
to Read 



High professional 
development 



67% 



67% 



23% 



Master's degree 



42% 



25% 



0% 



Average years 
of experience 



13 



13 



15 



These statistics support two hypotheses emerging from our Initial 
analysis of the classroom case reports. First, the teachers in the 
extensive -opportunity- to -riJdd group (and to a lesser degree, those in the 
moderate -opportunity group) seeified to have a distinct sense of themselves as 
professionals. In spite of mandates from various sources, these teachers did 
not feel that they were being manipulated by an anonymous "system** over which 
they had no control. When new things were required of them, their instinct 
was to plunge in, learn as much as they could, and try. They did not assxjune 
that "policy** robbed them of autonomy over what and how to teach. Rather, 
they relied on their years of experience, their proven success in teaching 
children to read, and their common sense to tell them when something was 
working and when it wasn't. 

In contrast, teachers in the restricted-opportunity- to-read group 
expressed feelings of being hampered or defeated by the ''system," This group 
of teachers apparently felt that little of their professional existence was 
within their control. Coupling this sense of powerlessness with their 
greater .average numbers of years in the classroom creates the second 
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hypothesis: teachers in the restricted-opportunity- to- read classrooms were 
less satisfied with their jobs than their peers in the other two clusters. 

There are, of course, many factors that contribute to a teacher's 
feeling of powerlessness, but at least it can be argued that participation in 
extensive professional development activities and graduate degree programs 
provides one kind of antidote. Begging the issue of whether or not all, or 
^ven most, Inservice and other types of professional development activities 
are well executed, teachers do derive many ideas and new possibilities from 
almost any experience that puts them in contact wito their peers. 

On the other hand, teachers who are denied or who deny themselves such 
opportunities seem to seriously diminish their instructional repertoire and 
their general ability to cope with the stresses and frustrations of teaching 
children to read. Because their array of strategies is more limited, they 
have fewer fall -back positions to select from when things are not going 
well. As students' frustration or sense of failure mounts, so does the 
teacher's* The usual result is reversion to a more controlled, restrictive, 
skill-based, building^block approach to reading- -and less opportunity to 
really read. 

In mathematics, a parallel pattern pertained, only here the experience 
in professional development or teacher preparation programs (or lack thereof) 
seems linked even more cl'^arly to sheer exposure to, and awareness, of 
alternatives approaches to curriculum and instruction. Most teachers in our 
sample (and indeed, nationwide) have not been exposed- -at least, not in any 
intensive way- -to alternative approaches to mathematics instruction. It is 
not surprising, then, that many teachers focus on arithmetic computation with 
little emphasis on underlying concepts. By contrast, teachers in classrooms 
that focused on conceptual unJe', standing as well as arithmetic computation 
have typically sought out spe rial training to improve their skills in 
teaching mathematics. T\\e same cannot be said for the first group of 
teachers. For example, among teachers in the conceptually oriented group: 



• One first-grade teacher enrolled in a graduate credit course on 

teaching mathematics. She was observed to make less and less use of 
the textbook as her confidence and knowledge about mathematics 
instruction grew. 

m A third-grade teacher had attended workshops on mathematics put on by 
a state group. 

■ Two other first-grade teachers in one school, who had developed a 
mathematics curriculum combining textbook, manlpulatives-br ed 
activities, and a conceptually-oriented mathematics program (DMP) , 
described themselves as having participated in every mathematics 
workshop they could get to over the past 8 years. 

Professional development opportunities are not always readily available, 
and so the pattern of teacher preparation we have just described reflects not 
only the individuals' drive to prepare themselves, but also the availability 
of training events in which this can happen* Nonetheless, as the examples 
above suggest, th^^re is clear evidence that teachers in the kind of schools 
we are studying must want the professional development- -in some instances, 
want it badly- -before the requisite experiences begin to accumulate over 
time. 



Personal Commitments to 'yeaching 



Alongside the teachers' drive to secure appropriate training for 
themselves is their willingness to invest a considerable amount of personal 
energy, time, and even resources in teaching. Our Initial analyses suggest 
that th'^ teachers with curricular and instructional approaches at greatest 
variance from the norm have done so at some personal cost to themselves. 



The pattern of personal irv^stment in reading instruction illustrates 
the point- 

• One veteran first-grade teacher commented that her husband had 
started to give her a hard time about the number of evenings and 
weekends she committed to preparation for teaching as she experi- 
mented with a whole -language approach to reading instruction. She 
also acknowledged spending "a small fortune" on pr'^f essional books 
and periodicals. 
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■ A third-grade teacher in another district looks on her class each 
year as the children that she and her husband (a retired school 
principal) never had. She "spoils** her classes with personal 
expenditures to enrich the classrooi& environment « 

m Another teacher, although nearly burned out after over 30 years of 
teaching, is intent on exposing her students to as many experiences 
as possible. This year, in addition to many field trips to local 
cultural institutions, she directed her fifth graders In a production 
of Macbeth. 

Teachers in these classrooms can be described as risk- takers. They are 
Willing to tiy new things, but maintain a healthy skepticism until a new 
approach to reading instruction uas proven Itself, They do not seem to 
adhere slavishly to any particular school of thought on the best way to teach 
reading but rather develop their own eclectic styles that tend to be dynamic 
rather than static. In several of the classrooms in this group, teachers 
were spending their first year with e new literature-bared basal reading 
serii»s combined with top-down mandates to present the same material Ko all 
children; two others were voluntarily experimenting with greater use of trade 
bowks and an Integrated approach to reading and writing. 

Beliefs About The Subject Area and How to Teach It 

Out of their professional development experiences, background knowledge, 
and formal preparation, teachers forge an Image of the subject area they are 
teaching and how it shoult' be conveyed to the students they are working 
with. These conceptions of the subject a ^ and beliefs about how it should 
be taught appear to very strong among the wjachers in our sample and have 
much to dc with what transpires in their classrooms. 

Beliefs about writing are the clearest case. We detected four basic 
conceptions of writing among the teachers we have been studying. The first 
two, which treat wri*^ing as a necessary tool for learning and as a means of 
communicating thoughts ahd ideas, are strongly associated with the patf rn of 
instruction in classrooms offering frequt^nt opportunities to write extended 
text. The third, which treats writing as a system of rules Lo be mastered, 
is closely linked to the pattern of instruclion that prevails iti classrooms 
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where little or no extended writing Is done. The fourth view, of writing as 
an outlet for self -expression, cuts across the groupings to some extent, but 
is not particularly prevalent In low-group classrooias* 



The four views of writing are not mutually exclusive. Some teachers 
held more than one view, but no one held all foiAr. In most cases, one view 
doiDlnates a teacher* s thinking and is subsequently expressed in the way he or 
she carries out the writing program* 

• Writing as a Tool for Learning - » A few of the teachers in our study 
view writing as a necessary tool for learning. For these teachers, 
writing provlctes a process that facilitates the individual's ability 
to clarify and organize his or her thoughts. In this view, writing 
is noc an adjunct to other subject areas but a tool necessary to 
understand fully thr content presented in any area of the 
curriculum. Accordingly , the teachers who articulate this belief 
integrate writing throuFhout the curriculum, especially in reading, 
social studies, and science. Their students experience a wide range 
of uses for writing-* to solve problems, to develop and demonstrate 
understanding, to analyze data, and to justify one's opinion* 

• Writing as a Means of Conimimtcation- >Other teachers in our study view 
writing as a means of communication* Writing, reading, and oral 
communication are r^een as the vehicles for the exchange of ideas, 
opinions, and feelings. Teachers holding this belief tend to focus 
on providing opportimit. » to students to commtinlcate in writing and 
believe that the form of -ariting (the component skills) wxll be 
learned mainly through use of the language* In classrooms where 
teachers hold this view, writing is generally integrated with 
reading, although not necessarily with other subject areas; reading 
and writing are taught simultaneously and viewed as Intertwined with 
one another. In this approach, there is less emphasis on teaching 
the component skills and more emphasis on students' use of langi*age 
for expressing feelings, attitudes, and knowledge. Some teachers in 
classrooms offering moderate to extensive opportunities for writing 
text expressed this belief, 

■ Writing as a System of Rules - -Many teachers in our study view writing 
as a system of rules that must be mastered before meaningful writing 
can occur. Almost all of these teachers taught classrooms in which 
little extended writing took pli.ce. This view places greater 
emphasis on the form of writing and less emphasis on the uses of 
writing. Although such teachers acknowledge communication as the 
ultimate purpose of writing, they interpret their goals as the 
teaching of the skills that enable communication to flow. 
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m Wrlttni^ as an Outlet for Self -expression- -Several teachers In the 
study view writing as an outlet for self-expression. They place less 
eiBphasis on conuaunication with others and sore on expression for 
oneself* Teachers in classes offering large or iwderate numbers of 
opportunities for extended text writing expressed this view. One 
teacher states that writing i "therapy** for her students. Teachers 
who hold this view tend to oaaxiiaize opportunities for personal 
writing" -e.g. , in journals or through letters to a friend. 

These views of writing seem to be powerful predictors of the kind of 
opportunities that are provided students in the schools wc are studying. 
Although external factors such as textbooks and district policy play an 
important role, as described below, there are nonetheless iMny ways for 
teachers to build writing into their academic program, regardless of the 
external constraints. Given the freedom, they appear likely to. but Id and 
implement curriculum that Is consistent with their view of writing. 

In reading and mathematics, similar sets of beliefs about the subject 
area existed among the tea hers in our sample p although their beliefs were 
less clearly formed and articulated. In mathematics, for example, many of 
the teachers appear to hold the belief, as indeed do most adults (probably 
including a majority of parents and even of principals) , that arithmetic is 
and should be the dominant focus of elementary mathematics instruction, and 
that drill with routine exercises Is a very appropriate way to teach arith- 
metic. This belief Is associated with the prevalence of arlthm«^tic-as- 
skills Instruction, 

With regard to reading, teachers in our sample held a number of views in 
common and did not display the extreme positions that are part of current 
debate about reading instruction. Virtually all the teachers on whom we 
concentrated the most Intensive observations (half of the sample classrooms) 
believed that It is important (1) to teach children decoding skills of some 
kind that allow them to attack unfamiliar written material and (2) to engage 
their Interest In, and understanding of, the written word through experiences 
with highly motivating text. Further, nearly all believe that a variety of 
instructional strategies should be employed to achieve these twin goals. 
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But the reading teachers we studied place different degrees of emphasis 
on skills versus reading for understanding, and the roots of their differ- 
ences seem to lie in strong preconceptions about what the skill of reading 
consists of, derived from their own education or preparation for teaching 
(now in the dim past for some veterans). Thus, there were some strong 
phonics advocates among the teachers we worked with, particularly at the 
first-*grade level, (Only one school in our sample mandated a phonics-based 
approach to reading and even it also offered a daily period of integrated 
language arts instruction.) Yet even the most ardent phonics proponents, for 
the most part, do not believe that children learn to read by phonics alone. 
They see knowledge of sound/symbol relationships as an essential tool that 
helps students become independent readers. 

Interestingly, the most committed and successful "whole language 
teachers in our sample Incorporated some phonics Into their reading instruc- 
tion programs* As we noted in Chapter IV, the teachers who offered students 
extensive opportunities to read seemed far less defensive about the amalgam 
of strategies that they employed to bring children along in reading. If some 
phonics were indicated, then they did phorics lessons for a period of time. 
At the higher grade levels, the same was true for vocabulary development and 
word attack skills. No apologies were involved. These types of activities 
aimed at discrete skills were simply viewed as part of a sensible comprehen- 
sive reading program, 

Pistr^c^t gtnd School Policy Constraints 

Teachers* professional development, level of comsBitroent, and beliefs 
about the subjects they were teaching weri? in part a reflection of powerful 
forces in the school and district environraent within which they worked. From 
this environment came general curriculum policies, policies and guidelines 
that were particular to each subject area, textbook choices, the pressure of 
tests and accountability, and varying degrees and kinds of support for what 
teachers were doing. Each played an important role in shaping what was 
taught and how during the first year of our study. 
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Sometimes, these factors acted as constraints^ limiting the vision or 
the resources of principals and teachers. For example, one district does not 
pay for copying machines in schools, thus requiring principals to spend large 
amounts of time and energy raising money for this purpose. This same dis- 
trict has nearly the lowest per -pupil expenditure in the 3tate for instruc- 
tional materials, so that students in the upper grades are not allowed to 
write in their ''consumable** workbooks. 

In other cases, school and district policies present opportunities to 
try practices believed to be more effective (even if only to satisfy a 
school, district, or state requirement), encouragement for experimentation 
(such as trying new or unusual curricula in magnet schools), or other kinds 
of help. As an example, teachers^ use of a mathematics curriculum focusing 
on a broad array of topics occurred only in districts In which there was some 
encouragement, or mandate, for this to happen (often, but not always, 
originating at the state level) . Virtually no teachers in the sample adopted 
such a curriculum In the absence of some kind of push from above. 

Both positive and negative effects of school and district policies were 
encountered in the study. Further details are provided below, 

general Features of Curriculum Policies 

Every district that we are visiting sets curriculum policies on reading, 
writing, and mathematics instruction. However, there are important differ- 
ences in the degree to which these policies detail exactly what is to be 
taught, the sequence in which it is taught, and even the timing In the school 
year. A consequence of the more prescriptive curricular policies appears to 
be a hig^^r degree of fragmentation In the curriculum, which makes it harder 
for certain alternatives to conventional wisdom to take root. Besides the 
degree of specificity in the curriculum, there is an important issue of how 
the curricular policy came to be established and with what kind of participa- 
tion from teachers, schools, and central office. 
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Curricula! guidelines from the district's central office can be 
exceedingly detailed. In one district, reading curriculum is set out In 
two-week increments or units, each of which is accompanied by a test which 
must be mastered before the next unit is started. In stark contrast, another 
district fits all of its objectives for reading Instruction across a year 
onto several xeroxed pages and leaves it to the teacher and school to 
determicie how and when to reach the objectives. As aight be expected, 
teachers in the former case fael more constrained than in the latter; it is 
probably not a coincidence that few of the teachers ve studied in the former 
case were engaged in langviage arts teaching that deviated much from the 
discrete skills -oriented curriculum advocated by the central office. 

Both the district's curricular decisions and the organization of instruc- 
tion in the school affect the degree of cohesion or fragmentation in the 
curriculum as experienced by children. Especially evident in the teaching of 
language arts, some of the districts and schools in the study had devised an 
overall curriculum that either tries to do too much or subdivides what 
children must learn into too many discrete boxes. The result is the same-- 
fragmentatlon of the school day into a series of unrelated segments. In some 
classrooms, no activity ever lasts more than 10 minutes; by definition, then, 
tjere is no extended reading, nor writing of extended text. In others, the 
daily and weekly reading instruction schedule is quixotic because so many 
other social and curricular goals have been inserted into a finite amount of 
time — drug education, clubs, asseablies, etc. The iopression children get is 
that learning to read is of equal importance to talking with Officer Friendly 
about bicycle safety. 

There appear to be some distinct differences among the districts on the 
way that curricular policies came to be, ranging from central office fiat to 
participatory planning involving many classrooni teachers. Research has 
dcuonstrated quite definitively that teacher "ownership" of an innovation (or 
policy) improves its chances of being implemented. The experiences of 
districts in our sample that are in the process of implementing a change to 
more integration of reading, writing, and other aspects of language arts 
corroborate this finding. 
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In one district, this policy change occurred by flat. Most teachers in 
this district are straining to understand what is now expected of them; i&any 
had given up halfway into the first impleaientatlon year. In two other quite 
disparate districts (one urban, one rural), planning for major currlcular 
change in language arts has been both a much longer process and includes much 
more participation of classroom teachers. Several teachers in one of these 
districts told us that they felt personal responsibility for the new language 
arts curriculum. The other district has set up a 5 -year plan for imple- 
menting an integrated language arts curriculum. Teachers have some choice 
about when they will begin to change their curriculum and Instruction and how 
quickly they will proceed. In both these instances » the decision to revise 
the district's approach to reading instruction cbbb from the top. However, 
because the means to the end have been more participatory and more realistic, 
with more attention to the research and theory behind the change, teachers in 
these two districts seem to have more investment in seeing it succeed. 

Policies and Guidelines Particular to Each i.ub^ect Area 

Aside from the general features of currlcular policy and how it was 
arrived at, there are specific expectations about the content of mathematics, 
readings and writing instruction embedded in the currlcular policies or 
guidelines that affect teachers* work. As the earlier discussion of teacher 
characteristics implied, not all teachers heed such policies in the same way, 
but the very existence of the guidelines is in most instances we have been 
studying a major feature of the teachers* landscape. 

Policies on the Org anization of Reading Instruction— The ways in which 
children are assigned to classrooms and grouped (or not grouped) within 
classrooms for reading instruction appears to be less of a district level 
policy issue than a decision made at the school (or sometimes the classroom) 
level. Several districts, of course, had mandated heterogeneous classroom 
assignments and whole group reading instruction using grade- level materials 
in an effort to do away with tracking. However, in many cases, the rigidity 
witn which s;uch mandates are carried out is a function of the teacher *s sense 
of professional autonomy. We heard no stories of teachers being reprimanded 
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because they chose to continue their use of small groups for some of their 
reading instruction time. 

Soae schools departnentalize their reading instruction- -sometimes at a 
single grade level and sometimes across several grades. The purpose of this 
school-level policy is to group students homogeneously for reading, although 
not necessarily for other subjects. Teachers can then either teach a whole 
group who read at approximately the same level or further subdivide as they 
think best. In some cases, this policy contributes to sBrious fragmentation 
of the school day and to significant loss of instructional time as a result 
of the transitions. 



Individual schools have many idiosyncratic ways of establishing 
classroom groups. 

m Two schools, for example, have a tradition whereby one teacher at a 
grade level takes the highest- and lowest -achieving students and the 
other teacher takes the middle. In the succeeding year, they switch 
assignments. The legitimacy of achievement groupings is not being 
seriously questioned in this district. 

V Another school employs a rather unique organizational scheme. Half 
the children in the school arrive at 8:30 a.m. for an hour of reading 
instruction and the other half stay an hour later in the afternoon. 
During the middle portion of the day, teachers engage the whole group 
in j^dditional reading and language arts instruction. In theory, this 
arrangement offers many benefits to both teachers and students. It 
incorporates the essence of the whole group philosophy while specifi- 
cally legislating a time for teachers to keep closer watch over how 
individual children are doing. Because the school is coping with so 
many problems, however, this unusual strategy is not being used to 
its full potential. 

P olicies Governing- Writing Curriculum —Unlike reading, guidelines or 
policies for the teaching of writing are not likely to address issues such as 
grouping within or across classes. The most significant policy is simply the 
assertion that writing must be taught, and along with that, what kinds of 
writing students are expected to master at what level. One of the six 
districts we studied places very little emphasis on writing Instruction; 
here, this aspect of language arts is viewed as an extra, to be included if 
reading skills are being mastered at a reasonable rate. More often than not, 
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writing is ignored in the classrooms from this district we have been 
visiting. At the other extreme, are several districts that not only expect 
writing to be taught in every grade (including the first grade) but specify 
nine genres of writing that students are expected to be familiar with by the 
time they reach s^-^Lh grade. It is little surprise that classrooms in these 
schools show signs of considerable writing activity- -for example, walls are 
typically covered with students' written work, which changes as the year goes 
on- Although many other factors contribute to this pattern, the simple fact 
that the district insists that writing has high priority in the language arts 
curriculum (not a foregone conclusion in American elementary schools) has a 
clear Impact on classroom practice. 

Policies Governi ng Mathematics Curriculum " School and district policies 
affect what is taught in mathematics in a different way. In the sample 
classrooms, the most powerful influences are the textbook, testing, and state 
frameworks, all three of which will be discussed later in this chapter. But 
independent of these factors, specific curricular decisions with important 
implications for the classroom can be made at school or district level, most 
dramatically illustrated by the one school which has been designated as a 
mathematics and science magnet program. There, the alternative approach to 
mathematics instruction that is evident in thete classrooms is in large part 
due to the influence of district and school policies regarding the organiza- 
tion of the school program, its academic emphasis, the materials used, and 
the assignment of staff to the school and subject -area teaching. The availa- 
bility of more time each day for mathematics instruction, the choice of an 
unusual, alternative textbook series (DMP) , and the schoolwide emphasis on 
higher-order thinking skills are each examples of policies adopted at the 
school or district level, rather than by the individual teachers. 

Textbook Choices 

Textbook chnicDs go hand in hand with overall curricular decisions, and 
are typically the province of the central district office, though then* are 
some cases in our sample in wViich textbook choices were made at the school 
level. As noted above and in earlier chapters, textbooks have an important 
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role to play in each of the subject areas, especially in mathematics. In 
that subject, the conception of mathematics implicit in the textbook is 
usually the one our teachers adopt in their own Instruction; most follow the 
textbook closely. 

The situation isn't all that different in language arts though teachers 
in the sample classrooms are somewhat more willing, on average, to depart 
from basal readers than from their mathematics textbooks. In writing, the^ 
tend to be freer still of the dictates of the ^^rlting assignments contained 
in language arts textbooks- However, the influence of the language arts 
textbook depends in part upon school or district policy about its use. In 
some of the schools, teachers are required to use a specific textbook 
following a certain approach to teaching writing. In other schools, a 
textbook is available, but teachers can choose to use the book or to develop 
their own curriculum. Nonetheless, teachers who have strong views about the 
teaching of writing tend to find ways •*to work around" the curriculum 
presented in the textbook, if it does not conform to their thinking. We 
found this situation across all three groups of teachers: some of the 
teachers in the classes in which little extended writing is done and who are 
wedded to a view of writing as a system of rules chose to ignore or supple- 
ment a textbook that advocate.-; an approach to writing based on whole language 
principles. Similarly, in many classroom:i offering students many opportuni- 
ties for extended writing, teachers do not use the textbook designated by 
their school or district, believing that they can provide richer writing 
opportunities for their students in ways not presented in the textbook. 

The choice of textbooks by school or district does little by itself to 
make up for teachers* lack of experience with the approach contained in a 
textbook. For example, in many of the classrooms we are studying, teacners 
are using for the first time a new textbook series based on the integration 
of reading and writing. Most are trying to follow the textbook, but many 
feel unsure of themselves and are approaching the textbook's writing lessons 
selectively and in a more limited way than was intended by the textbook 
authors . 
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Iegt;j:ps and Acco^n^at^i^^ty fre^^ures 



Testing of various kinds is an ever-present feature of the classrooms we 
are studying, and in many ways this fact Influences both the content of, and 
approach to, teaching. The pattern is especially clear in the case of 
mathematics and writing. 

The effects of testing pressure are most dramatically seen in one 
district we are studying. For example, nearly all the mathematics classrooms 
from this district emphasize arithmetic skills only in mathematics instruc- 
tion; the few that do more in mathematics lessons still stick closely to 
arithmetic, and do not add to it other mathematical topics or skill areas. 
This very large, poor, high-crime district has a top-down approach to instruc- 
tion, which stresses the frequent use of criterion- referenced tests (CRTs); 
in mathematics, these focus particularly on students' arithmetic computation 
skills. Certain instructional policies are mandated by the district, such as 
the requirement that teachers ^•pretest** each chapter of the mathematics 
textbook (which, itself, is centrally selected by the district). Taken as a 
whole, the district policies seem to be ** successful** in shaping teachers' 
views of mathematics teaching and learning. Unfortunately, the vision of 
mathematics instruction embodied in these policies is a restricted one. 



In districts with a broader view of mathematics, teachers felt less 
pressure from tests, and a number of them took advantage of their perceived 
freedom in designing less conventional approaches to the matheroatlcsi ^hey 
were teaching. These teachers did not seem as often to perceive pressure 
that their students perform well on standardized tests which emphasize 
proficiency in arithmetic computation. To be sure, there was some pressure, 
but it was far less common. Often, the effect of standardized testing on 
classroom instruction was negative, as the following examples illustrate: 

m Senior faculty in oue school (which is in a "problem area" of the 
city) place great emphasis on test scores, because they hope to 
increase the status of the school by raising its test scores. As a 
result, there is an emphasis on ''covering* the textbook, at the 
expense of mastery. 
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• l^rge aaounts of tine in a school in another state are spent on test 
preparation. The tests include not only state -mandated standardized 
tests, but also three separate administrations each year of the 
district's own criterion- referenced tests (CRTs). 

• A well -prepared natheiaatics teacher in another school in that dis- 
trict sticks to the curriculua in a very rigid fashion. She under- 
stands that the CRTs are tied to material that she is supposed to 
teach, and if she doesn't cover the i^terial then she will be held 
responsible for her sttidents* poor perforaance. 

It is true that there are state and district tests that matter for most 
of the teachers who teach a wide range of mathematical topics and emphasize 
conceptual understanding of mathematics. But somehow the pressures on 
teachers seem less. Precisely why this is so is not entirely clear from the 
available data. One reason may be that in one state, the stat'' proficiency 
test In mathematics uses the school as the principal unit of analysis. By 
contrast, in the district with the greatest degree of test pressure (which is 
located in another state), the unit of analysis is the classroom. In fact, 
individual teachers are very aware that the principal- -and even the dis- 
trict's powerful central of f ice- -perceive test scores as an indicator of 
teacher performance. 

With regard to writing, district testing policies exert a similar kind 
of influence, except that there seems to be a more pervasive pattern of 
teaching to tVje test. On the one hand, districts in which the testing 
package alms most directly at discrete writing skills encourage that aspect 
of the language arts instruction to the exclusion or diminution of instruc- 
tion in composing extended text: 

• In the above-mentioned case of heavy testing in mathematics, 
students* mastery of language mechanics skills is also tested on a 
regular schedule. Not surprisingly, teachers teach these skills and, 
for the most part, ignore instruction involving extended writing 
tasks . 

n In another district, which uses the California Test of Basic Skills, 
teachers devote considerable time in late winter and early spring to 
preparing students for the multiple -choice language arts section of 
that test, and decrease their attention to extended writing for 
several months' time. 
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fjci the other hand, testing programs that also assess writing 
holistlcally-'that Is, through samples of extended text writing- -appear to 
encourage that kind of writing curriculum. Three of the districts in our 
sample are in a state which has established a writing assessment program of 
this sort. Using matrix sampling, several different types of writing prompts 
are given to students within the same classroom; thus, teachers feel the 
pressure to give their students writing tasks relevant to each of these 
writing types. The writing assessment program has been in place for a few 
years at the secondary level, but will begin soon at the sixth grade level. 
Teachers In some of our sample schools are beginning to gear their instruc- 
tion toward this fact. 



One must keep in mind that testing is not the only Influence on what is 
taught in mathematics, writing, or any area of the curriculum for that 
natter. Rather, a complex interaction occurs between (1) what the tests 
cover and how frequently they are administered, (2) the incentives or 
consequences attached to the test results and to which unit (teacher, school, 
district). (3) how closely tests are aligned with what the district or 
schools sets as curriculum, and (4) and how effectively schools or indi- 
viduals are able to resist or counteract the inevitable pressures from the 
testing sl;;uation. 



The f-eling of powerlessness described earlier often manifests itself in 
situations where testing pressure is high. In some instances, teachers who 
stress arlthsnetic computation, for example, believe that they are torn 
between conflicting goals. One fifth-grade teachei: perceived that the 
district policies, as well as the textbook itself, put a very high priority 
on computational skills. In addition, she believes that this is what is 
tested, saying to one of the researchers as the year progressed that, 
"I dread how they are going to do on the CAT in a couple of weeks." Thus, 
while she v«: ted to focus more on conceptual understanding (and even sought 
help from a district supervisor who arranged for her to attend an inservice 
session on the use of manipulatives) , she felt an uncomfortable pressure, 
underscored by testing, to focus her efforts on arithmetic computation 
skills. 
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District a nd School Support 



Teachers are- -or can be- -supported in their efforts to cope with the 
demands of their teaching assignments in several ways Peers offer a first 
level of support, and in a variety of informal ways, the teachers in our 
i^aaple use their colleagues as a source of advice, consolation, materials, 
troubleshooting, and curricular direction. Occasionally, the relationship is 
formalized as in the case of the teacher pairings within one school, through 
which teachers in the same grade level are given coordinated schedules and 
encouraged to plan and develop curriculum together (many pairs had taken good 
advantage of this opportunity). Of course, peer support" can both encourage 
and discourage departures from conventional wisdom, and on more than one 
occasion, we heard staff-room commentary that subtly undercut the intentions 
of new curricula that were in the process of being adopted. 

The school as a whole offers a second level of support, especially 
through thj actions of the principal. As noted in Chapter 1, the principals 
in the sample schools vary a great deal in their approach to guiding instruc- 
tion and managing the operation of their schools. The strongest principals 
offered both a clear sense of direction to teachers and a buffer against 
external pressures (testing included) to teach something else, as in the 
following instances; 

■ In one district that insisted on a new whole language -oriented 
curriculum in reading, the principal of one school we are studying 
adamantly refused to allow her teachers to abandon a strictly 
phonics -based approach. 

■ In another school in a different district, the principal encouraged 
alternative approaches to language arts teaching among some faculty 
by telling them that it was unimportant whether the children scored 
high on standardized tests emphasizing discrete basic skills. 

In other cases, principals did not see instructional guidance or buffering as 
part of their role, and as a consequence, teachers were more on their own. 

Districts provide a third level of support in principle, and we found 
many cases in which the kind of support offered- -or the lack of it --had a key 
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role In shaping academic Instruction in the classroom. We have already 
described In Chapter XV a situation where the district purchased too few 
literature -based textbooks for each child to have a copy, thus essential"./ 
negating the whole premise underlying development of these readers- -to give 
children experience reading authentic text. We learned of other Instances 
where new instructional strategies** -e.g. , cooperative learning, whole group 
instruction- -were mandated with little or no training that would familiarize 
teachers with either the theory or appropriate techniques for Introducing 
them into classrooms. Other districts had the resources and the skill to 
provide teachers with a good deal of inservlce support and most teachers 
seemed to take advantage of these opportunities. This seemed to Increase 
their comfort level with new materials and approaches. 
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VIII EMERGING THEMES AND UNFINISHED BUSINESS 



Ve arc now in a position to reflect on what we have learned 'io far and 
what remain*; to be done in the second year of the study. In this coacluding 
chapter, we look across what has been presented earlier in the report and 
extract from iz major themes implied by our findings, as well as Issues that 
have not been sufficiently explored 

Major Thero es from the Study's First Year 

We set out to study naturally occurring alternatives to a conventional 
wisdom advocatipo teacher-directed, basic -skills-oriented approaches to 
curriculum and instructior . At the risk of stating the obvious, we have 
established several key points regarding alternative approaches to 
mathematics and literacy. 

First, there are a number o f alternatives being tried out In schools 
serving large numbers of poor children . Alternative approaches are alive and 
well in schools facing the most adverse conditions of poverty and school 
setting, as well as in schools with less pressing problem*:. That is not to 
say that it is equally easy to install a literature -based readitig program or 
extended- text writing program in both kinds of settings. Our data suggest 
otherwise- -adverse conditions make teaching more difficult, no matter what 
one wishes to do— but the possibility exits, regardless of the setting. 
Exciting alternatives are possible in the hardest-hit Inr.er-city settings as 
well as in less Impacted suburban or rural settings, (We note that we 
selected classrooms, in part, for variation in approach; however, the point 
i,^ that the variation existed within schools to begin with.) 

At the same time, we do not mean to imply that all or most classrooms 
within the schools we are studying are engaged in alternative approaches to 
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academic instruction, A good deal of what we observed conforms to the 
profile of conventional wisdom teaching reviewed in the Introduction— some of 
it engagingly and imaginatively done, some of it tedlovs, limiting, and 
narrowly focused. While we do not doubt that many classrooms in our sample 
are doing a reasonably good, even excellent, job of teaching children the 
kinds of •^basic* skills that show up well on standardized tests, much of the 
teaching we encountered gave students little room to develop analytic 
abilities or other forms of advanced intellectual skill, be fair to the 
teachers we observed, academic goals of any kind were not always the primary 
aim of classroom instruction; we observed some classrooms in which the most 
important goal was simply coping with basic human needs. For example, one 
teacher wished out loud that the school or district administration would do 
more to deal with the social services her students needed so she wouldn't 
have to spend so many ^afternoons on the phone, not to mention classroom time, 
dealing with these needs herself. 

Second, naturally occurring alternative appro aches tvoically represent 
modest, incremental departures from conventional practice, not fundamental 
shifts i,i practice. We encountered relatively few classrooms that had opted 
for very different or highly experimental approaches, or that followed reform 
gospels to the letter* ^'Whole- language" -based teaching of reading and 
writing is a case in point. Virtually none of the 85 classrooms we studied 
exemplified whole -language teaching in its pure form, but many were engaged 
in literacy teaching that showed the influence of some or many whole -language 
principles. Reading, writing, and other subject areas were often integrated 
with one another; •'authentic" literature (as it appears in trade books not 
specifically prepared for school) often was used as a supplement to a basal 
series, or occasionally replaced it entirely. But teachers had not yet taken 
the leap of faith and practice required to abandon the structure of a basal 
series and rely on fluid, student-motivated interactions with language and 
literature as the base for acquiring literacy. 

Most often, ve saw hybrids in which some traditional elements and some 
nonconventional ones were blended, as in the case of one third- grade 
mathematics class, which regularly combined rote drill on computational 
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skills with conceptually oriented teaching of arithnetic skills and open- 
ended problem- solving activities done in cooperative learning groups. The 
three strands received almost equal weight in the teacher's planning and 
actual instruction; she believed all were an essential part of the 
mathematics her children were to learn. 

Among the sample classrooms, tbtre are a few in which fundamental shifts 
in approach are evident. Tliis is the case in mathematics more than in 
language arts. For example, in some of the classrooms we are studying, 
students are required to do much more thinking than Is tjrpical of mathematics 
classrooms nationwide and must work with a wide range of mathematical topics . 
outside of arithmetic. These classrooms approach the profile of desirable 
mathematics instruction presented in such documents as the NCTM ^^ffy^4#y4s for 
Curriculum and Evaluation. 

Third, there are recogniza ble types or patterns of practice 
distinguish groups of classrooms in terms of the VflY th^Y apprpflch m%h^ - 
matics. readtny. and writinE-- a nd even the management of classroPffiS-^T! Ph^ 
kind of schools we are studying . Thus, different features of curriculum and 
instruction "hang together" rather than combining in an endless series of 
permutations across classrooms. For example, classrooms in which a large 
amount of extended writing is done are also those that tend to integrate 
writing with other subjects and that deemphasize teaching the component 
skills of writing. Classrooms that emphasize conceptual understanding of 
mathematics as well as r.rithroetic skills are simultaneously likely to make 
heavier use of manipulatives and are less reliant on textbooks than classes 
that focus on arithmetic skills only. This kind of grouping of instructional 
features should not be surprising- -there is a logic to the combining of 
elements that reinforce each other in a larger whole. 

Fourth, the school, district , and state policy environment is powerful 
both as a stimulus to alter n ative approaches and as an inhibiting factor . 
Even though we have not focused our first-year data collection or analysis on 
environmental effects, certain pattern, have Jumped out at us. 
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State frameworks, requirements, and testing policies are a motivating 
force for the adoption of alternatives. For example, in the state that urges 
districts to expose children to a wide variety of text writing, and tests 
schools accordingly, teachers tend to submit to this pressure and, in varying 
degrees, make writing a high priority. Teachers in the other two study 
states are under no such pressure and, on average, are much less likely to 
emphasize writing, unless the district makes a point of promoting this area 
of the curriculum. 

District- level curricular decisions and testing policies are also 
influential (and act as a mediating force between state and school). Several 
of our districts project a strong presence in school and even classroom 
affairs; in several cases, certain changes in practice have been attempted in 
a large number of -lassrooms as a result (e.g., whole-group teaching arrange- 
ments); in one case, the strong district presence appears to stifle teachers' 
attempts at alternative approaches. Textbook adoptions- -generally a 
district- level decision- -influence practice in a similar way and are most 
clearly seen in the widespread use of literary readers and new mathematics 
textbooks. Not all of the six districts in our study try to play a directive 
role in instructional or curricular matters, but in those that do, the 
district leaves rn unmistakable stamp on classroom practice. 

Independent of state and district, schools as a whole shape the 
curriculum and instructional practice of teachers in severfl ways. For one 
thing, some of the sample schools provide a more positive, supportive 
environment for teaching than others (it is also possible that, over time, 
these schools have attracted a higher -calibre teaching staff, which probably 
reinforces the positive climate of the school). In such settings, it is 
easier, 'safer, and more rewarding to attempt to change practices along the 
lines we have described in this report. The opposite is true in schools in 
which the professional climate is tense and nonsupportive. In such 
circumstances, it is only natural for teachers to settle for what is most 
familiar and most able to keep things under control. 
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The relationships among staff members in a school affect the amount and 
kind of coordination between regular and supplemental instruction, with 
consequences for the coherence of students* instructional programs. In 
making choices about the responsibilities of supplemental staff, principals 
and program coordinators can ease or impede cooperation between these staff 
members and classroom teachers. For example, the> can encourage or mandate 
joint planning periods to promote cooperation. On the other hand, if they 
often give noninstructional assignments to aides, they can disrupt continuity 
in the supplemental programs that employ the aides. 

Schools can also shape the specific curriculum and Instructional 
approaches teachers adopt. In one of the study schools, the principal of 
which is a member of the district's writing curriculum committee, a great 
deal of writing was done in all six sample classrooms. Teachers remarked 
about the amount of prewriting they all do, as evidence that they do indeed 
teach writing as a piocess. Although not officially part of its charter, the 
school is known for its language arts program- -the study results bear out 
this reputation. In another district, one of the study schools has been 
designated by the district as a mathematics and science magnet program 
(although it still ser'^es primarily an inner-city, neighborhood-based 
population). Accordingly, it has arranged a high-powered and far-reaching 
mathematics program that appears in all of the study classrooms. 

School effects occur in one further way: the school e. , the 
principal) translates and interprets external mandates to the classroom, and 
in so doing often changes the mandates. This is most cleerly seen where 
principals exert strong leadership. The implications for the adoption of 
alternative teaching approaches can be substantial, as in the case of one 
school in a district promoting a whole-language-based reading program. The 
school's principal, who believes deeply in the value of phonics-based 
approaches to reading instruction, told her teachers to pay little attention 
to the district* s guidelines; most heeded her wishes. Although this is an 
extreme case, there are numerous examples in our data of similar school- level 
effects . 
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Issues That Have Not Been FuUv Eyploreq 

There are several important Issues that we have yet to examine fully, 
due primarily to limitations on first-year data and time for analysis at this 
stage. There is» first of all, the question of outcomes: what learning 
outcomes are associated with the different patterns of academic Instruction? 
What explains the differences among classrooms? In addition, there are other 
Issues that deserve fuller treatment: 

(1) How teachers respond to new ideas that gain currency in profes- 
sional or policymaking circles and how schools and districts 
support the efforts of teachers to change their practice. 

(2) What makes curriculum and instruction work for particular groups of 
students, especially tinose who are culturally or linguistically 
different from the mainstream of the student population. 

(3) How supplemental instruction reinforces or alters the academic 
instruction offered children who participate in special programs. 

Besides Issues such as these, which cut: across subject areas, there is 
more to be learned about curriculum and Instruction in mathematics, reading, 
and writing and what makes it work in the kinds of schools we are studying. 



The Question of Outcomes 

As pointed out in the introduction, ,thi/; interim report does not deal 
with the outcomes of instruction. Various analyses of outcomes will be 
presented in subsequent reporting and are of critical importance to 
understanding the academic instruction offered the children of poverty. The 
descriptive portrait of curriculum and instruction offered in this report 
answers the questions: What is taught? How is it taught? What accounts for 
the pattern of instruction? But the questions- -what Is learned? how 
effectively do different approaches to instruction achieve academic learning 
goals? --have not been addressed yet. 

The study is employing a series of outcome measures that capture the 
skills on which the study is focusing— the ability to Lead with 




understanding, use aatheuatlcal concepts effectively and thoughtfully, and 
write text that conaaunicates effectively with a variety of audiences. 
Measures include both conventional standardized testing (where appropriate) 
and alternative forms of testing or assessment: 

• Reading Measures : The reading comprehension subtest of the 
Coaprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS Version 4), and for younger 
children (first and third graders) an individually adjsinistered test 
of reading comprehension and discrete reading skills (the Woodcock 
Language Proficiency Inventory). 

• Writing Measures : A writing saaple scored hollstically for overall 
writing proficiency and for Mechanical correctness (this assessnent 
procedure was developed by mes-bers of the study tan, based on writing 
assessment procedures now in use in several state assessnent 
prograns) . 

■ Mathematics Measures : The computation and concepts -and- applications 
subtest of the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS Version 4) ; 
for third and fifth graders, a test of problem -solving ability based 
on University of Wisconsin "superiteras . " 

These measures do not cover the full range of outcomes that are relevant 
to academic learning- -for example, we are not measuring effects on students' 
attitudes about mathematics, which is widely agreed to be an important goal 
of mathematics instruction. Nonetheless, we are tapping outcomes that are 
central to instruction in each subject ar^n. 



Teachers' Response to New Id eas and the Process of Change 



The study is taking place at a time when big and powerful ideas are "in 
the wind." not only because professional groups around the country are paying 
a great deal of attention to them, but also because states and districts have 
picked up these ideas and translated them into terms that affect the class- 
room. Several of these ideas motivate this study, among them: 

. Teaching for meaning . A broad professional consensus is developing 
across subject areas that curriculum and instruction should be 
oriented toward understanding, reasoning, and analytic abilities- - 
hence, a greater emphasis on writing as meaningful communication, 
reading for deeper comprehension of text, and conceptually oriented 
mathematics . 
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■ AvoldinR differenti ation bv ability . In the wake of reform efforts 
aliBed at pursuing excellence has come Increasing attention to the gap 
between high- and low- performing children. Approaches that de- 
emphaslze fixed differentiation by abiUty--e.g. , cooperative 
learning, short-term tutoring interventions, and even increased use 
of whole-class Instruction- -are widely viewed as attractive 
alternatives. 

The teachers in our study know that these ideas are being talked about 
and they are Increasingly having to respond to thea because the school, 
district, or state has enshrined the ideas in new directives, curriculum 
gu;de lines, or whatever. Also, Independent of external pressures, the 
teachers are mostly aware through contact with their peers, journals, or 
conferences that these ideas are a "good thing" and might bring better 
results in their classrooms. How do teachers respond? 



A preliminary analysis of this year's data suggests four types of 
response to a new, highly- touted change in practice: 

■ Ij&QSXS— 1£- Either because it feels too difficult or too contrprv to 
their beliefs about good teaching, some teachers simply pay no 
attention. Sometimes this takes the courage of one's convictions, 
especially when external pressures for change are strong. 

■ Implement it mechanlcallv. Other teachers simply force the change 
into existing routine, without considering how or whether it fits. 
In some of our classrooms, for example, students form "cooperative 
learning groups" (groups of mixed abilities) at a command from the 
teacher, and then proceed to do what is essentially an individual 
seatwork assignment, with low-ability children copying from their 
more proficient groupmates. 

• Implement it partially. Many other understand and cautiously endorse 
what the change calls for end are willing to give some room for it 
within the curriculum, but often alongside other academic activities 
that may run counter to it-.as in first-grade classrooms that permit 
inventive spelling for some written assignments and busily correct 
every spelling error in others. 

■ Flvnge In and invent a wav to make it happen Finally, some 
teachers- -an adventurous minority- -adopt the new way of doing things 
wholeheartedly, or create a version of it that fits their circum- 
stances. Their efforts are not always successful, but failures do 
not occur for want of trying. 

These different responses obviously reflect initial dif i'-rences among 
teachers- -in beliefs about good teaching, a sense of security about what they 
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can do, a propensity to esperlsenti or whatever. But the pattern is not 
static; rather, it evolves over time in a slow process of change that 
involves small steps forward- -and backward. We have begun to learn about 
that process and have been afforded an Ideal chance to continue learning 
because nearly half of the classrooms we are studying were embarking on a new 
language arts curriculxim duving the first year of the study, and a snaller 
proportion were in the first year or two of a new oathematlcs program. 
Others will be adopting new programs in the second year. 

Across the 2 years of the study, we will have the opportunity to watch 
the way teachers respond over time to these changes and also to note the ways 
schools do and don*t support these changes in practice. Ve know from this 
year that staff development, for example, is crucial in the change process, 
but we have yet to examine closely how teachers have participated in, and 
benefited from, professional development experiences that further the change 
process. 

What Makes Curriculum Work for Particular G roups of Students 

So far, our analyses have focused on classrooms as an intact group and 
at that level we have identified curriculum, instructional approaches, and 
management practices that appear to facilitate learning in aggregate • What 
is more, we have noted the characteristics of classrooms as a whole- -what 
percentage are from poor families, what mixture of ethnic or linguistic 
groups compose the group, and so on. But we have not delved deeply into the 
ways that particular groups of students, who often appear as subgroups within 
a classroom, are taught and how their learning is affected. 

Three overlapping subgroups are of particular interest: 

m Low-achieving children in general, who are typically the ones 
participating in programs such as Chapter 1. 

m Members of nonmainstream racial and ethnic groups- -especially black 
and Hispanic children » who have historically been least well served 
by the kinds of schools we are studying. 

• Linguistic -minority children, who come to school with an inadequate 
grasp of English. 
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Themes and impressions have begun to eiaerge from our data that ser\'e as 
starting points for further work, which will require »ore targeted observa- 
tion and analysis in the second year. 

First, It is plain that all three groups are at risk of being 
marginalized or forgotten in many of the classrocos we are studying. One 
clear casualty of poorly resolved management Issues, for example, is groups 
of black or Hispanic boys In some of the sample classrooms. But even In 
well -managed rooms, the children who are most different from the others in 
terms of ability, language, or cultural background pose a major challenge to 
the teacher, and not all recognize or rise to meet this challenge success- 
fully. How the successful teachers accomplish this- -and where the others 
miss the mark- -bears more careful study than we have managed during the first 
year. 

Second, various adaptations for children with limited English 
proficiency are being tried and appear to have promise. Although the nxanber 
of classrooms in our study with such children is small, they span a wide 
range of approaches to the problem, including several that are taught 
bllingually to others that offer several forms of specialized help or 
currlcular adaptation. The most interesting and complex cases arc those in 
which more than one language group (other than English) Is found In the 
classroom (a situation that Is increasingly prevalent In high-poverty 
schools). All these situations are best looked at in multiple-year time 
perspective, as we follow children from first-year classes into those In the 
second year. 

Finally, we do not know enough yet about how curriculum and instruction 
connects with children's background and with their cultural or personal lives 
outside of school, a theme that was prominent in our review of literature at 
the beginning of the study. Some evidence from the first year hints at the 
Importance of these connections. In the classrooms where large amounts of 
extended writing are done, prewriting activities often draw on or build on 
children's out-of -school lives; classes in which children have many opportuni- 
ties to read are given more chances to discuss and explore the meaning 
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(including personal meanings) of the material they have been reading. In 
theory, children for whom the school is a foreign, even alien, place would 
need more help seeing how to build school knowledge into a base of personal 
and cultural knowledge. But how can schools best do that? And how to 
balance the effect to connect with the world outside of school and the need 
to expose these children to ideas, language, and activities that are not part 
of their world? The second year of study will help us pursue these questions 
more deeply than we have so far. 

The Role of Supplemental Instruction in the Overall Academic Program 

So far, we have been able to describe various configurations of 
supplemental instruction and to identify, in generic terms, the different 
roles they play in the instructional program (seatwork help, advanced work, 
specialized remedial help, etc.)- The picture that emerges is one of 
considerable complexity, given the wide variation in special program 
arrangements across the study schools and classrooms. 

But, as pointed out in Chapter VI, we have not yet pinned down the pre- 
cise contribution of supplemental instruction to the overall mix of content 
and teaching approaches that comprises the academic program. What are 
students being taught by whom in the various supplemental arrangements that 
exist in these schools? How is the instruction carried out and how do the 
activities of the second (or third) instructor reinforce, contradict, or 
alter what children encounter with their regular homeroom teachers? How do 
teachers, schools, and district program offices orchestrate the relationship 
between regular and supplemental instruction so the two arc maximally helpful 
to each other? 

We have partial answers to these questions, as described in Chapter VI, 
but our base of Information from the first year, especially based in observa- 
tion of supplemental instruction, is weak. It will be important to develop a 
better set of answers in the second year. 
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What the Final Report Will Inclv di; 



The final report will reflect on what has been learned from both years 
of data collection and all relevant data sources. In many ways^ it will 
subsume and expand on what is presented here in the interim report, in 
addition to considering areas not yet dealt with at this stage. 



There are three major goals for the final report: 

(1) Elaborate on the Description of Academic Instruction >>In addition 
to describing mathematics, reading, and writing instruction In more 
detail than appears In the Interim report ^ ve will examine how 
instruction in the three subject areas connects (or doesn't) across 
the school day; incorporates what we learn about instruction in the 
three remaining grades (second, fourth, and sixth), noting 
continuities and disjunctures across all six grades; and subject 
areas (e.g., homework, the use of extended discussion, approaches 
to student feedback and accountability). 

(2) Explore the Relationships Between Outcomes and P atterns of Academic 
Instruction- -As noted above, the final report will include analyses 
of outcomes in relation to curriculum and instruction- -withln-year 
outcomes for all students in sample classrooms selected for Year 2, 
12 -month and 2 -year outcome patterns. 

(3) Address Related Issues- -Th^ final report will also examine the 
issues not covered, or only touched on, in the interim report: new 
teachers* response to alternative approaches; the contribution of 
supplemental instruction in the classroom; and the differential 
treatment of particular groups in the classroom. 

Related to the discussion in all of the areas covered by the final 
report will be a more extended treatiuent of the role played by school, 
district, and state in shaping what Is taught, and how, in the classrooms 
under study. 
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Appendix A 
METHODOLOGICAL NOTES 



Data Collection Strategy 

The strategy for data collection allowed us to investigate curriculum 
and instruction at several different levels. At one level, we have attempted 
to study the whole year's curriculum, as enacted in the sample classrooms. 
Our information about the whole year's curriculum, derived from Interviews, 
teacher logs, and examination of syllabi or materials, has necessarily been 
somewhat superficial; we were simply unable to make a detailed record of 
everything that is taught across a nine -month period, nor would it neces- 
sarily serve the study purposes to do so. Nonetheless, by interviewing 
teachers periodically across the year, supplemented by what teachers told us 
on brief daily logs, we developed an overview of the enacted curriculum 
across the year. 

At a second level, we examined curriculum in greater detail during 
selected two-week time periods. Often, these periods coincided with defined 
instructional "units" (however teachers define the primary "units" of work 
across the year); in other instances, teachers were simply pursuing a course 
of instruction, from which we studied a two-week sample. We examined one 
two- week period in each of the major time blocks across the school year-- 
fall, winter, spring. The data we collected about these time periods derived 
from interviews, teacher logs, examination of materials or unit plans, and 
from a descriptive writing sample collected at the end of the data period. 
These sources permitted a more detailed description of what is taught tnd (to 
a limited extent) the instructional strategies used. 

A third level of data collection was necessary to get a concrete picture 
of the actual content of instruction and the way academic Instruction takes 
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place in classrooms. Within each of the two-veek periods, we selected 
several sequential days in which we observed instruction; to the extent that 
we could do so, days were chosen to represent the central teaching and 
learning activities of the time period (testing days or review days, for 
exas^le, would be poor choices for observation). Our observations were 
directed at both the whole classroom and selected target students within the 
classrooiB. By combining observational data with what we learned from 
"debriefing" interviews with the teachers (e.g., after each lesson), 
examination of the materials in use during the observed lessons, and 
interviews with target students, we were able to capture in considerable 
detail how teachers conducted Instruction and how students responded to it. 

The third level of data collection required too many research resources 
to be carried out in all 84 classrooms. We therefore did more intensive 
observation in one of the two classrooms per grade; thus, a total of 42 
classrooms were studied intensively. The other classroom per grade in each 
school was observed on several occasions, but not on sequential days and 
primarily as a means of corroborating interview and teacher log data. 

Sample Construction 

The sample was constructed by examining prior year (1988-89) test score 
and demographic data for all school districts lying within a commutable 
distance (approximately 50 miles) of the three study team "home bases" 
(Washington, DC; Cincinnati, OH; San Francisco, CA) . All districts with high 
overall levels of poverty (as indicated by Orshansky percentile) were 
examined closely to determine which elementary schools within them (a) served 
students 50% or more of whom came from low-income backgrounds, and (b) 
performed better than average compared to other schools serving comparable 
populations (we also noted schools with average test scores exceeding 
statewide averages for all schools) . Six districts with large numbers of 
candidate schools and which contrasted on key contextual factors (urbanicity, 
ethnic/racial diversity) were contacted to secure accesfi. Once that was 
/accomplished, the final stage of school selection was undertaken in 
consultation with district officials. 
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The final set of fifteen schools were chosen based on the following 
criteria: 



■ gontrast in student populat ions served : Student populations include 
relatively homogeneous populations (e.g.. all white or all black 
students, 100% fioa low- income backgrounds) and diverse populations 
(e.g., with different mixtures of white, black, Hispanic, and/or 
Asian children and differing percentages from low- income 
backgrounds ) . 

■ Academic perfotiaance level in the prior vear . Schools' average test 
scores ranged from above average in an absolute sense (e.g., above 
the 70th percentile) to the low end of the second quartile 
(approximately the 30th percentile nationwide) . 

■ PontrflgtiTiK organigatton and special nr o graia emphasis . The schools 
included two year-roimd schools, and several with magnet programs, 
among other special programmatic features. 

■ WUUneness of the district, school, and school staff to participate 
in the study. 

Eighty- four classrooms within these schools were selected for the first 
year of the investigation, in consultation with the principal, from among the 
first, third, and fifth grades using criteria described in Chapter I of this 
report. Choices were heavily constrained by the small number of teachers per 
grade (we were selecting two per grade, and in some schools there were only 
two) and by our desire to exclude dysfunctional teachers and first-year 
teachers. In a few instances, we were unable to find more than one teacher 
per grade. 



Measures 



Quantitative measures carae from three primary sources: 

■ Student rosters/background data .-ThP school or the classroom teachers 
themselves provided information on student ethnicity, participation 
in supplemental programs, receipt of free -or- reduced lunch, etc. 

m Teacher logs- -Regular classroom teachers in the stud^ sample kept 
daily logs of instructional activities in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and other language arts, using a structured form provided by 
SRI (see Appendix B) . Log forms were filled out from the time of 
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pretesting (e.g., late October) to late Hay, a period of time that 
Includes approxlcaately 120 instructional days* 



m Unit- level coding forms --Three tiaes during the year, field staff 
visited classrooos to observe, interview teachers, and exasine 
curricular materials. Information derived from these sources was 
entered into a coding form (see Appendix B) divided into sections for 
language arts and mathematics, and further subdivided into subsec- 
tions corresponding to the actual observed lessons or the two-week 
period within which these lessons took place* 

These data sources yielded different kinds of measures for analytic 
purposes* Because analyses concentrated on the whole school year and took 
the classroom as primary unit, the following types of analytic measures were 
used: 

(1) Percentage of tihe classroom's students with a given attribute 
(rosters) . 

(2) Of all instructional days, percentage on which a given activity, 
event, etc., took place (teacher logs). 

(3) Across all observed lessons (or two-week observation periods), the 
percentage on which a certain instructional strategy, material, 
etc., was used (coding form- observed lessons). 

(4) Across all observed lessons for two*week observation periods, the 
average ratings by observers of some aspect of instruction (coding 
form) • 

(5) Across all observed lessons (or two-week observation periods), an 
average count of something taking place in the classroom (coding 
form) , 

We include notes below by subject area regarding derived or constructed 
measures used in analyses of each subject area. All other measures were 
taken strai^tforwardly from the teachers' logs or coding forms. 



Mathematics Measures 



Most of the variables in the Chapter III tables are self-explanatory and 
correspond to the relevant item In the teachers' log or coding form. The 
following are exceptions: 



"2 2:'.) 



■ Richness of teacher's background in mathem^itics : Created by summing 
the possible resprnses to HI (coding f ona) . Range: 1 to 6 
(6 - richest background) . 

" Teacher's satisfaction vlth teaching as a career and with support in 
current teaching position: Created by averaging H8b and H8d (coding 
form). Range: 1 to 4 (A - very unsatisfied). 

« Teacher's expectations for student success in aa theroatlcs : Created 
by treating the values of H6 (coding form) as a scale, although with 
2 and 3 treated as the sans value. Range: 1 to 4 (4 - taost won't be 
able to succeed) . 



Reading Measures 



The sane three neasures just described for mathematics were created for 
reading analyses using data from the sane coding form items, only with the 
"language arts" -nlumn rather than the "mathematics" column. In addition, 
one set of reading analyses employed the "amount of extended text writing" 
variable noted below. 



Writing Measures 



Several writing measures require special explanation: 

■ Affiount of extended text writing; Created by classifying classes as 
high, medium, or low on each of three variables: Dllc and C19c 
(coding form); and a derived variable- -percent of all writing tasks 
that were extended- -based on Dll. Cutpoints were set arbitrarily to 
divide each distribution into approxiinate thirds. The three ratings 
were then averaged with each other to form a composite rating (high, 
medium, low), which represented the amount of extended text writing. 

■ Pegree of attention to wrltlnp process: created from three writing 
variables (W2a, b, and c) on the daily teacher's log, by cutting the 
distributions of each into thirds, as described above, and then 
averaging the high-medium- low ratings for each to arrive at an 
overall high-medium- low rating. 
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U^p-^f-ClBss/Part-of -Class Weighting 



Both the teachers' log and the coding form (which includes a set of 
items identical to those in the log) contain item formats that permit 
activities, instructional approaches, or events to apply to the "%ihole class" 
(all or almost all of the students in the room) or to "part of the class" 
(e.g., one or several groups). Data from both columns were cosibined using a 
weighting scheme in which "part of class" codes were assumed to apply to half 
the class. In overall counts- -for example, of minutes spent reading- -a 
part-of -class value of 30 minutes was thus treated as analytically equivalent 
to 15 minutes spent with whole class. Weighting assumptions were altered 
with different types of measures (percentages, scale values, etc.). 
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Appendix B 



INSTRUMENTS 

Teacher Log (p. Z17) 
Coding Form (p. 241) 
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Acadlaiilc Instruction Study 
TEACHE&*8 VEXXLT LOG 

G«ii«nl Instmctlons 

1. Beforo Um begins, ploase indiests at tho top of this cover page, the 

week to vfaich the veekly log refers. 

2 Plsese fill out this log on a daily basis AFTER your teaehing day is over. 

3. for each day, please indicate che focus of instructicm. activities in ^ich 
students engaged, homework assigned, and ins true tioYial aateriala used for: 

m Reading 

■ Writing (ciKq>osii^ or refining text) 

• Other Aspects of Language Arts (including instruction in * language 
nechanics , " literary foras or genre, oral cmmunication. ESL, if 
any) 

■ Mathraatics 

Instruction in reading* writing, etc., say have occurred at any tiM during 
your school day- -not necessariJy during a designated "reading* or "writing* 
period* -but mat have had Bast« ry of reading, writing, etc., skills as s 
nain goal. 

4. Fill out the log by circling the nu^er next to any akills, activities, 
etc., that mre part of instruction aiaed at: 

■ ttut Wholf clasg (which includes whole groixp instrwtion, seatmrk in 
which all students worked on the sasm or similar tasks) 

or: 

• Part of the class (i.e., snail group or individually tailored 
instruction, in i^ich particular groups or individuals worked on 
substantially different tasks) 

5. Use the comsent space at the bottom of each page to indicate asiything 
unique or unusual about the day's lessons that would help us wnderatand 
your log entries. 

6. At the end of the week, fill out the weekly sunary page and mail the log 
to SRI in the postage-paid envelope. 
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READISQ MONDAY 



Rl. Was there any reeding Instruction todeyf YES NO 

Integrated with writing or other lenguege arts? YES NO IF -NO*' TO ALL, 

As part of instruction In other subjects? YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PACE 

Specifically for LEP students? YES NO 

Whole Class P^rt Pf ClflSg 

R2. On what aspects of language mechanics did instruction focus? 

Explicit phonics (sounds taught in isolati<>:i from words) 01 01 

Implicit phonics — As part of reading 02 02 

Out of context 03 03 

Vhole word recognition — As part of reading 04 04 

Out of context 05 05 

Word analysis As part of reading 06 06 

Out of context 07 07 

Fluency practice (e.g,» oral reading for fluency) 08 08 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) . 09 09 

R3* On what did comprehension instruction focus? 

Recalling information; locating information in text 1 1 

Literal understanding of text; susmrising text 2 2 

Deeper understanding of text ("reading between the lines") 3 3 

Learning strategies for comprehending ^at is read 4 4 

R4, Vhat did the students mainly do as part of reading instruction? 

Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 01 01 

Oral reading (e.g., in small group) 02 02 

Partner reading 03 03 

Reading individually to teacher or aide (not in group) 04 04 
Oral exercises or drill (e.g.. to practice language 

mechanics) 05 05 

Silent exercises or drill (e.g., in workbook) 06 06 

Group/class discussion (e,g,, to explore meaning of text) 07 07 

Silent reading 08 08 

Listening to tapes or stories being read aloud 09 09 

Taking tests or other assessments of reading ability 10 10 

Other reading activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 11 11 



R5. Was any reading hc»ewark assigned? 

No hoiMwrk assigned or pending from previous class 0 C 

Completion of work begun in class today 1 1 

New ass igiwnt to be done outside of class 2 2 

Previous assignMnt(s) still pending 3 3 

R6. Vhat kinds of materials were used in reading instruction today? 

Published basal reader 1 1* 

Trade books 2 2 

Language mechanics workbook 3 3 

Text created by children 4 4 

Other (PLEASE SPECIDT) 5 5 

R7. Cc^mmente? [im-nn 
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laiTIHC (C0IIFOSI8S OR EEFIHXNC THST) imiMf 

Wl. ««s thmn mny vrltln^ inttnictim todajT TES VO 

Int«gr«t«d with reading Instruction? YES NO IF •HO* TO ALL, 

As part of instruetlon in other subjects? YES NO SKIP TO WXT PACE 

Instruction specifically for LEP students? YES NO 



W2. On what aspects of writing did instruction focusT 
Prewritlng 
Drafting text 

Revising text (altering Uie substantive meaning) 
Editing text (altering the Mchmlcs of the text) 

VI. Vhmt typaCs) of writli^ did students do? 

Essay (persuasl^ or analytic writing) 

Other infonaatlve writing (report, sunsary, note taking) 

I&aglnatlve writing (poea, story, play) 

Personal writing (journal, letter) 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



VbPl^ QU§§ Part of Class 



1 
2 
3 
U 



1 
2 
3 

5 



1 
2 
3 
4 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 



«4. What did the students SMlnly oo as part of writing Instruction? 

Listen to explanation or presentation by teacher 1 1 

Generate ideas for writing (e.g., in snail group) 2 2 

Work on student's o%m text (with paper and pen or pencil) 3 3 

Give feedback to other children atmut their writing 4 4 

Have conference with teacher or aid^ about writing 5 5 

Use coaqputer to draft, revise, or edit text 6 6 

Create visuals or other staterlals to accompany text 7 7 

Other writing activities (PL£ASE SPECIFY) 8 8 



V5. Vhat was done with students* writing tc^ay? 

Kept by students to coiaplete at a later cine 1 I 

Kept (in cooipleted fora) for students* own use 2 2 
Given to the teacher for review without grading or 

correcting 3 3 

Given to teacher for grading or correcting 4 4 

Read or displayed to other students in class 3 5 

Sent or shown to others outside of class 6 6 

Other use (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 7 



V6. Was any writing homework assigned? 

No hoflciework assigned or pending froa previous class 0 0 

Completion of writing done in class today 1 1 

New assignment to be doro outside of class 2 2 

Previous assignment (s) still pending 3 3 



W7. Representative topics/assignments used in writing instruction today: 

A. 



W8, Comments? 
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OTBER URCOAeE AUTS (U»30Afi£ KECBABI^, LITEBART FtOtMS OK OEDRE. 

(»ua. ctmamicxTim^ ako esl) >- iBHnAT 



LI. Was char* muy othar languaga arts InBtnietloa t^dayt 
Specifically for LEP students (e.g.. £SL)7 



YES 



NO 



IF "NO* TO BOTH. 
SKIP TO NEXT PAGE 



L2. On what aspacts of language taechanlcs did Instroction focusT ^ojf Class Pgit of, Clflgg 



Handifrlting 
Spelling 

Punctuation: capitalization 



Vocabulary 



Sentence atructure 



Parts of speech 
Other (PLEASE SPECIFY). 



AS part of writing or reading 
Out of context 

As part of writing or reading 
Out of context 

As part of writing or reading 
Out of context 



L3. 



Did inatrucclcm focus on literary fotvs, genre, analysis, etc.? 
Yes, in conjunction with what students were reading 

or writing 
Yes, out of context 



01 
02 
03 
04 

OS 
06 
07 
06 
09 
10 



1 
2 



LA. On what did instruction in oral couajninlcation and expression (Including ESL) 



Oral self-expreaaion skills 

Particular forms of public expression (e.g., drasw, debate) 

Pronunciation (second language learrwrs) 

Vocabulary developaent (second language learners) 

Sentence pattern learning (second language learners) 

Fluency of axpression (second language learners) 

Other oral coaounicat ion/express ion skills (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



01 
02 
03 
M 
OS 
Co 
07 
08 
09 
10 



1 
2 



focus T 

1 

2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 



L5. What did th* atudenta satoly do as part of other Unguage arts instruction? 

Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher I 1 

Oral exercises or drill (e.g. to practice oral skills) 2 2 

DraMtizatlon or role play " 3 3 

Student oral presentation/expression to class or group 4 4 

Listening to tapes, story- telling by teacher, etc. 5 5 

Working on written exercises (e.g., in workbook) 6 6 

Copying notes, letters, etc.; taking dictation 7 7 

Taking tests (oral or written) of oral or written skills 8 8 

Other oral or written language arts activities 9 9 

(PLEASE SPECIFY) . 

L6. Was any toaework (to language aechanics, other language arts) asslgnedT 

No honework assigiwd or pending f«.oB prei.«ious class 0 0 

Cospletlon of work begun in class today I I 

New assigtusent to be done outside of class 2 2 

Previous as«lgrannt(s) still pending 3 3 

L7. What instructional materials were used in other language arts instruction today? 

Language arts textbook ^ ^ 

Language aechanics workbook 2 2 

Visual aids (e.g., for exercises in oral expression) 3 3 

Other (PLEASE SPEC1FY)__ . ^ * 

L8. Coaaents? p^.5,j 
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KATHEHATICS <- MONOAY 



Ml. Was there «ny design«tttd "bm these tics" Instruction today? 

Any Bach as part of instruction in other subject areas? 

M2. On which topic(s) did today's math instruction focusr 
Arithsietic (or algebra) 
Geometry 
Measurement 
Statistics/probability 
Graphs 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



YES SO IF "NO" TO BOTH, 
YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PAGE 

Whole Clasf Part of Class 



M3. What did instruction on the topicCs) priaarily cmphasijee? 
Building skills in using procedures or sy^mls 
Developing understanding of nathematical concepts or ideas 
Routine applications of nathenatlcAl procedures 
Applying mathematical ideas or procedures to novel problems 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 



I 
2 
3 
4 



M4. If main topic was arithmetic (or algebra), what operations and quantities were 

involved? (PLEASE ENTER UP TO THREE NUHBERS TR<m THE GRID BELOW IN THE SPACES UlJDER 
"WHOLE CUSS" OR "PART OF CUSS," AS APPROPRIATE) 









HuatMr or 




















FrActfemi 


KiK«4 




Ratio. 




OoerAtion 






Llkg 




■ flgg. 








Nitnbe r </num« r • 1 1 on 


Al 


hi 


hi 


A4 






A? 


m 


Ad4 


JII 


B2 


B) 


Bi* 


S5 


ft6 


fi7 


« 




CI 


C7 


C3 


C4 


C5r 


C6 


C7 


« 


ttulttply 


Dl 


03 


03 


D4 


05 


06 


07 


m 


Divide 


tl 


£2 


£3 


£4 




Ef> 


E7 


m 


Covbln^Llon 


n 


F2 


F3 


F4 


r5 


r6 


F7 


w 




CI 


C2 


C3 


C4 




C6 


C7 


9 


Identify ^quiviilentft 


Ht 


M2 


N3 


H4 


H5 




K7 


m 


Oth«r 


21 


22 


23 


14 


15 


16 


27 



M5, 



H6. 



M7. 



What did the students primarily do as part of satheaatics instruction? 

Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 1 

Oral exercises or drill (e.g. to practice mental math) 2 

Group/class discussion of assignments, problems, new topics 3 

Individual practice (e.g., seatwork) u 

Collaborative work on siathematlcal projects or problems 5 

Computer-based activities 6 

Taking tests or other assessments of mathematics achievement 7 

Other activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 

Was any mathematics h(»ieworb assigned? 

No homework assigned or pending from previous class 0 

Completion of today's classwork 1 

New assignment to be done outside of class 2 

Previous asslgnment(s) still pending 3 

What instructional materials were used in aatheoatics instruction today? 



Published textbook 
Published workbook 
Manipulatives (PLEASE SPECIFY) 
Calculators 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



0 
1 
2 
3 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



H8. Comments? 
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Rl, U«s there any raiding instmctiim todmyl 

Integrated with writing or other language arts? 
As part of Instruction in other subjects? 
Specifically for LEP students? 



TES 

VES 
YES 
YES 



NO 
NO 



IF "IW TO Aa. 
SKIP TO KE3CT PACE 



R2. On what aspects of language ■eehanles did inatrwctlon focus? 
Explicit phonics (sounds taught in isolation fri«i words) 

- As part of reading 
Out of context 

- As part of reading 
Out of context 



Uhole Class fflrt Of Clftgg 



Implicit phonics 
Whole word recognition 
Word analysis 



fluency practice (e.g. 
Other (PLEASE SPECIFY). 



As part rf reading 
Out of context 
oral reading for fluency) 



R3. On what did cooprehension instruction focus? 

Recalling inforaation', locatii^ InforMtlon in text 
Literal understanding of text; sumaarlilng text 
Deeper understanding of text ("reading between the lines") 
Learning strategies for coaprehendii^ what is read 

R4. What did the students aainly do as part of reading Instruction? 
Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 
Oral reading (e.g., in saall group) 
Partner reading 

Reading individually to teacher or aide (not in group) 
Oral exercises or drill (e.g.. to practice language 
oechanics) 

Silent exercises or drill (e.g., In workbook) 
Croup/class discussion (e.g., to explore aeanlng of text) 
Silent reading 

Listening to tapes or stories being read aloud 
Taking tests or other assessoents of reading ability 
Other reading activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 



I 
2 
3 
4 



01 
02 
03 

C4 

05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 



01 
02 
03 
04 
OS 
06 
07 
08 
09 



1 
2 
3 
4 



01 
02 
03 
04 

05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
II 



0 0 

1 1 



R5. Was any reading hmMwork assigned? 

No hoaework assigned or pending froa previous class 
Coopletion of work begun in class today 
New assignsent to be dovMt outside of class 2 * 

Previous assignaent(B) still petxting 3 

R6. What kinds of saterlaXs were used in reading instruction today? 
Published basal reader 
Trade books 

Language mechanics workbook 
Twxt created by children 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) — — 



R7 . CojBBsnts? 



1 1 

2 2 

3 3 

4 4 

5 5 
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VSITIIK: (CimFOSIllG OR REFIWXIR: TEXT) " TUESDAY 



VI. Has there any vrltlng instruction today? YES MO 

Integrated with reading instruction? YES NO 

As part of Instruction in other subjects? YES NO 

Instruction specifically for LEP students? YES NO 



IF "NO" TO ALL. 
SKIP TO NEXT PACE 



V2. On what aspects of writing did instruction focusT 

Prewrlting I 

Drafting text 2 

Revising text (altering the substantive meaning) 3 

Editing text (altering the mechanics of the text) 4 

U3. What type(a) of writing did students do? 

Essay (persuasive or analytic writing) 1 

Other infomative writing (report, sumary^ note taking) 2 

Imaginative writing (poem, story » play) 3 

Personal writing (journal, letter) 4 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 5 



Whole Class Part of Class 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



tt4. Vhat did the students aainly do as part of writing instruction? 

Listen to explanation or presentation by teacher 1 1 

C^nerate ideas for writing (e.g., in small group) 2 2 

york on student's own text (with paper and pen or pencil) 3 3 

Give feedback to other children about their writing 4 4 

Have conference with teacher or aide ^out writing 5 5 

Use computer to draft, revise « or edit text 6 6 

Create visuals or other materials to acccMnpany text 7 7 

Other writing activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 8 



U5. Vhat was done with students* writing today? 

Kept by students to complete at a later time 1 1 

Kept (in completed form) for students* own use 2 2 
Given to the teacher for review without grading or 

correcting 3 3 

Given to teacher for grading or correcting 4 4 

Read or displayed to other students in class S 5 

Sent or shown to others outside of class 6 6 

Other use (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 7 



U6. Vas any writing hraework assigned? 

No homework assigned or pending frra previous class 0 

Completion of writing done in class today 1 

New assignment to be done outside of class 2 

Previous assignment($) still pending 3 

V7. Representative topics/assignments used in writing instruction today: 

A. 

C. 

US. Comments? (6a*7i) 



0 
1 
2 
3 
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OTHER LAIKnjAGE A&TS (UIKQAOE MECHANICS, LITERARY FORIS OR GEHRE, 
ORAL COHMUIIXCAnOIl. AND ESL) TUESDAY 



LI. Was there amy other langtutge arts Inatniction todayf YES NO IF "NO" TO BOTH, 

Specifically for LEP students (e.g., ESL>? YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PACE 

U. On what aspects of language aeehanlcs 414 Instruction focusT Whole Class Part of 



Handwriting 


01 


01 


Spelling 


02 


02 


Punctuation; capitalization 


03 


03 


Vocabulary As part of writing or reading 


04 


04 


" Out of context 


OS 


OS 


Sentence structure As part of writing or reading 


06 


06 


Out of context 


07 


07 


Parts of speech As part of writing or reading 


08 


08 


Out of context 


09 


09 


Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 


10 


10 



L3. Did Instruction focns cm llt«r«ry fonts » goiur«» «nalysl«(» etc.? 
Yes, in conjunction vith vtiat students wn reading 

or irriti'ng 1 l 

Yes, out of context 2 2 



lA. On what did instruction in oral comsunicstion and expression (including ESL) focus? 



Orel self-expression skills 1 1 

Particular foras of public expression (e.g., drau, debate) 2 2 

Pronunciation (second language learMrs) 3 3 

Vocabulary develo|NBent (second language learners) 4 4 

Sentence pattern learning (second language learners) S 5 

Fluency of expression (second language learners) 6 6 

Other oral coCTunication/expression skills (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 7 



LS» yhat did the students aainly do as part of other language arts instruction? 



Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 1 1 

Oral exercises or drill (e.g. to practice oral skills) 2 2 

Dramatixation or role play 3 3 

Student oral presentation/expression to class or group 4 4 

Listening to tapes, story- telling by teacher, etc. 5 5 

Working on %rritten exercises (e.g., in workbook) 6 6 

Copying notes, letters, etc.; taking dictation 7 7 

Taking tests (oral or written) of oral or written skills 8 8 

Other oral or written language arts activities 9 9 

(PLEASE SPECIFY) 

L6* Vas any honework (in luaguage Mchanics^ other language arts) assigned? 

No hoisevork assigned or pending froa previous class 0 0 

CoBpIt»tlon of work begun in class today 1 1 

New assignment to be done outside cf class 2 2 

Previous assign»ent(s) still pending 3 3 

L7. Vhat instructional aster ials were used in other language arts instruction todsy? 

Language arts textbook \ 1 

Language nechanics workbook 7, 2 

Visual aids (e.g., for exercises in oral expression) 3 3 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 4 4 



L8. Cooments? 
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NATHENATICS TOBSMY 



KI. tfaa tlMce any designAtdd "mathcMtic*'* instruction today? 

Any math ms part of Instruction in other subject areas? 

N2. On iihich toplc(s) did today's aath instruction focusT 
Arlthaetlc (or algebra) 
Ceooetry 
NeasureBent 
Statistics/probability 
Graphs 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



TES HO IF "NO- TO BOTH, 
YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PACE 

Whole Class Part of Class 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



H3. What did Inatmction on the topic (a) prioarily eophaslxe? 

Building skills In using procedures or synbols 1 

Developing understanding of isatheBatical concepts or ideas 2 

Routine applications of satheaatical procedures 3 

Applying Buitheaatical ideas or procedures ro novel problens 4 



1 
2 
3 
4 



H4. If Bsln topic was arithaetlc (or algebra), what operations and quantities were 

InvolvedT (PLEASE ENTER UP TO THREE NUNBERS FROM THE GRID BELOW IN THE SPACES UNDER 
"WHOLE CLASS" OR "PART OF CLASS." AS APPROPRIATE) 



































Rac1«, 
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Likg 
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A«i 
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Mil- 




m 




Al 


A2 


AS 


A6 


A7 


m 


MA 


%l 


§2 


»3 




IS 


U 


17 


m 


tract 


CI 


C7 


C3 


C4 


CS 


C6 


C7 


m 


HNjltlpIy 


Dl 


Pt 


D3 


XK* 


D5 


06 


07 


m 


Dlvlda 


El 


C2 


E3 


E4 


t% 
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H5. What did the students priaarlly do as part of Bathenutlcs instruction? 



Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 
Oral exercises or drill (e.g. to practice mental oath) 
Group/class discussion of assignrcnts, problems, new topics 
Individual practice (e.g., seatwork) 

Collaborative work on Bathesatlcal projects or problens 
Computer-based activities 

Taking tests or other assessments of mathematics achievement 
Other activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



H6. Was any mathematics homework assigned? 

No homework assigned or pending from previous class 
Completion of today's classwork 
New assignment to be done outside of class 
Previous asslgnment(s) still pending 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



0 
1 

2 

3 



H7. What Instructional materials were used In mathematics instruction today? 



Published textbook 
Publlshf;d workbook 
Manlpulatlvcs (PLEASE SPECinf). 
Calculators 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



0 
1 
2 
3 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
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Rl* Was tbera any reading instruction today? YES NO 

Integrated vith mritlng or other language arts? YES NO IF '^NO" TO All.. 

As part of instruction in other subjects? YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PAGE 

Specifically for LEP students? YES NO 

R2. On what aspects of language sechanies did instruction focus? 

Explicit phonics (sounds taught in Isolation fron vords) 01 01 

Implicit phonics As part of reading 02 02 

Out of context 03 03 

Whole word recognition As part of reading 04 0' 

Out of context OS 05 

Word analysis As part of reading 06 06 

Out of context 07 07 

Fluency practice (e.g., oral reading for fluency) 08 08 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 09 09 

R3. On what did cc^rehenslon instruction focus? 

Recalling infooMtion; locating information in text 1 1 

Literal understanding of text; siflssarixlng text 2 2 

Deeper understanding of text (** reading betwen the lims") 3 3 

Learning strategies for cooprehendli^ i^at is read 4 4 

R4. What did the students mainly do as part of reading Instruction? 

Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 01 01 

Oral reading (e.g., In small group) 02 02 

Partner reading 03 03 

Reading individ\ially to teacher or aide (not in group) 04 04 
Oral exercises or drill (e.g., to practice language 

mechanics) 05 05 

Silent exercises or drill (e.g., in workbook) 06 06 

Group/class discussion (e.g., to explore meaning of texn) 07 07 

Silent reading 08 08 

Listening to tapes or stories being read aloud 09 09 

Taking tests or other assessments of reading ability 10 10 

Other reading activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 11 11 



R3. Was any reading hi^emrk assigned? 

No hoTOVork assigned or pending from previous class 0 0 

Completion of work begun in class today 1 1 

New assignment to be done outside of class 2 2 

Previous assigniwnt(s) still pending 3 3 

R6. What kinds of materials were used in reading instruction today? 

Published basal reader 1 1 

Trade books 2 2 

Langiuige mechanics workbook 3 3 

Text created by children 4 4 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 5 5 

R7. Comments? I9n-U5] 
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imiTXliC (COMPOSING OR REFININC TEXT) 



• WEDNESDAY 



"wl. Was there «ny irrltlng tnstnictlon tod«yf 
Integrated with reading Instruction? 
As part of Instruction in other subjects? 
Instruction specifically for UP students? 



YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



HO 
NO 
NO 
NO 



IF "NO" TO ALL, 
SKIP TO NEXT PAGE 



U2. On what aspects of writing did Instruction CocusT 
Prewriting 
Drafting text 

Revising text (altering the substi^ntive scanlng) 
Editing text (altering the sechanics of the text) 

W3. What typa(s> of writing did students dot 
Essay (persuasive or analytic writing) 
Other infomative writing (report, auaBary. note taking) 
Inaglnatlve writing (poea, story, play) 
Personal writii^i (Journal, letter) 
Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



Whole Class Ppft; pf Class 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



W4. What did the students salnly &» as |»rt of writing instruction? 
Listen to explanation or presentation by teacher 
Generate Ideas for writing (e.g.. in small group) 
Work on student's own text (with paper and pen or pencil) 
Give feedback to other children about their writing 
Have conference with teacher or aide about writing 
Use eosiputer to draft, revise, or edit text 
Create visuals or other naterials to acconpany text 
Other writing activities (PUEASE SPECIFY) 

W5. What was done with students' writing today? 

Kept by students to conplete at a later tiae 
Kept (in completed forst) for students' own use 
Civen to the teacher for review without grading or 
correcting 

Given to teacher for grading or correcting 
Read or displayed to other students in class 
Sent or shown to others outside of class 
Other use (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

W6. Wan any writing hoaework assigned? 

No homework assigned or pending from previous class 
Cosipletlon of writing done in class today 
New assignment to be done ovtslde of class 
Previous asslgnment(s) sr' . pending 

W7. Representative toplcs/asslgi^ents used in writing instruction today: 
A. . ■ 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 



0 
1 
2 
3 



1 

2 
3 
6 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



0 
1 
2 
3 



B. 
C. 
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OTHOl XANCOAGE ARTS (LMGQAGE KECHAHICS, LTTERA&Y FCOtMS 0& CEIOE* 

osAL comnniiCATioH, and ESL) vednesoat 



LI, VmB th0r« any other language arts Instruction tCNlay7 TES UO IF "NO" TO BOTH. 

Spaclfically for LEP students (e-g., ESL)7 YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PACE 

On vhat aspects of language Mchanlcs oid instruction focus? Whole Class Part of CIrs^ 

Handwriting 01 01 

Spelling 02 02 

Punctuation; capitalization 03 03 

Vocabulary As part of vritf ng or reading 04 04 

Out of context 05 05 

Sentence structure As part of vriting or reading 06 06 

Out of context 07 07 

Parts of speech As part of vriting or reading 06 08 

Out of context 09 09 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) ^ 10 10 

L3, Did instruction focus on literary fonas, genre, analysis, etc.? 
Yes. in conjunction with what students were reading 

or writing i i 

Yes, out of context 2 2 

L4. On vhat did instruction in oral comunication and expreasion (including ESL) focus? 

Oral self-expreesion skills 1 i 

Particular Corns of public expression (e.g.. drama, debate) 2 2 

Pronunciation (second language learners) 3 3 

Vocabulary develoi»mit (second language learners) 4 4 

Senterce pattern learning (second language learners) 5 5 

Fluency of expreasion (second language learners) 6 6 

Other oral ciMBnmicarion/expression skills (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 7 



L5. What did the students miinly do as part of other language srts instruction? 



Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 1 l 

Oral exercises or drill (e.g, to practice oral skills) 2 2 

Drasatization or role play 3 3 

Student oral presentatioVexpr ess Ion to class or group 4 4 

Listening to tapes, story* telling by teacher « etc. 5 5 

Working on written exercises (e,g». in workbook) 6 6 

Copying notes, letters, etc.; taking dictation 7 7 

Taking tests (oral or written) of oral or written skills 8 8 

Other oral or written language arts activities 9 9 

(PLEASE SPECIFY) 



L6. Was any ho&ework (in language nechanica, other language avts) assigned? 

Mo homework assigned or pending txw previous class 0 0 

Completion of work begun in class today I l 

Mew assignment to be done outside of cl .^ss 2 2 

Previous assigmMnt(s) still pending 3 3 

L7. What instructional materials were used in other language arts instruction today? 

Language arts textbook 1 X 

Language mechanics workbook 2 2 

Visual aids (e.g., for exercises in oral expression) 3 3 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) ^ 4 4 



L8, Comments? 
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MATBEIUTK^ VEOMES&AY 



Ml. tfas ther« any designaced "Bachematiefi" Inscrucclon today? 

Any Bath as part of instruction in other subject areas? 

H2. On which topic(s) di<i today's nath instruction focus? 
Arithaetic (or Algebra) 
Ceonetry 
H*- asureisent 
jtatlstics/probability 
Graphs 

Other (PL5ASE SPECIFY) . 



YES HO IF "NO" TO BOTH. 
YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PAGE 

Whole Class Part of Class 



M3. What did i'astruction on the topicCs) priaarily esphasize? 
Building skills in using procedures or syabols 
Detreloplng understanding of natheaatical concepts or ideas 
Routine applications of satheaatical procedures 
Applying BiatheBatical ideas or procedures to novel problems 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



I 
2 
3 
4 



H4. If sain topic was aritiiB«tic (or algebra), v/hmt operations and quantities were 

involved? (PLEASE EKTER UP TO THREE HUM&ERS FR(M THE GRID BELOW IN THE SPACES UNDER 
-WHOLE CLASS" OR "PART OF CLASS." AS APPROPRIATE) 
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H5. What did the students primarily do as part of Bachenatics instruction? 



Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 
Oral exercises or drill (e.g. to practice oental aiath) 
Group/class discussion of assigratents. problens. new topics 
Individual practice (e.g.. seatwork) 

Collaborative work on oathematicai projects or problems 
Computer-based activities 

Taking tests or other assessments of mathematics achievement 
Other activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



H6. Was any oatheaatics hiMBework assigned? 

No homework assigned or pending from previous class 
Completion of today's classwork 
New assignment to be done outside of class 
Previous a8signment(s) still pending 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



0 
1 
2 
3 



H7. What instructional materials vers used in mathematics instruction today? 



Published textbook 
Published workbook 
Manipulatives (PLEASE SPECIFY). 
Calculators 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
B 



0 
1 
2 
3 
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READIIIC THURSDAY 



Ri. Was there «ny reading instruction today? TES NO 

Integrated with writing or other language arts? YES NO IF "NO'' TO AU., 

As part of instruction in other suhjects? YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PAGE 

Specifically for LEP students? YES NO 

Whole Clflg s Part of q}ass 

R2. On vhat aspects of language sechanics did instruction focus? 

Explicit phonics (sounds tau^t in isolation txom words) 01 01 

Implicit phonics As part of reading 02 02 

Out of context 03 03 

Whole word recognition As part of reading 04 04 

Out of context 05 05 

Word analysis As part of reading 06 06 

(Hit of context 07 07 

Fluency practice (e,g,, oral reading for fluency) 08 08 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 09 09 

R3. On what did cc^qprehension instruction focus? 

Recalling Information; locating information in text 1 1 

Literal understaiuiing of text; sia»uirlzing text 2 2 

Deeper understanding of text ("reading between the lines") 3 3 

Learning strategies for compreheiuiing what is read 4 4 

R4. What did the students mainly do as part of reading instruction? 

Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 01 01 

Oral reading (e.g., in small group) 02 02 

Partner reading 03 03 

Reading individually to teacher or aide (not in group) 04 04 
Oral exercises or drill (e.s . t.o practice langviage 

mechanics) OS 03 

Silent exercises or drill (e.g., In workbook) 06 06 

Group/class discussion (e.g., to explore meaning of text) 07 07 

Silent reading 08 08 

Listening to tapes or stories being read aloud 09 09 

Taking tests or other assessments of reading ability 10 10 

Other reading activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 11 11 



R5. Was any reading hcmevork assigned? 

No homework assigned or pending from previous class 0 0 

Completion of work begun in class today 1 I 

New assignment to be done outside of class 2 2 

Previous assigimient(s) still pending 3 3 

R6. What kinds of materials were used in reading instruction today? 

Published basal reader 1 1 

Trade books 2 2 

Language mechanics workbook 3 3 

Text created by children 4 4 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 5 5 

R7 « Comments? [ll/i-iiS] 
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*miTlJ>n <wOMPOSlHC OR REFINING TEXT) — THURSDAY 



Instruction specifically for LEP students? YES NO 

Wtiole Class pjitt of Clasji 

U2. On vhat aspects of writing did instruction focus? 

Prevriting 1 I 

Drafting text 2 2 

Revising text (altering the substantive seaning) 3 3 

Editing text (altering the mechanics of the text) U U 

U3. Vhat type(s) of writing did students do7 

Essay (persuasive or analytic writing) 1 1 

Other infonaatlve writing (report, suaraary, note taking) 2 2 

Imaginative writing (poea, story, play) 3 i 

Personal writing (Journal, letter) 4 4 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 5 5 



U4. Vhat did the students ffiainly do as part of writing instruction? 

Listen to explanation or presentation by teacher 1 1 

Generate ideas for writing (e.g., in small group) 2 2 

Vork on student's own text (with paper and pen or pencil) 3 3 

Give feedback to other children about their writing 4 4 

Have conference with teacher or aide about writing 5 5 

Use computer to draft » revise, or edit text 6 6 

Create visuals or other materials to accompany text 7 7 

Other writing activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 8 



W5. What was done vith students' writing today? 

Kept by students Co complete at a later time 1 1 

Kept (in completed form) for students' own use 2 2 
Given to the teacher for review without grading or 

correcting 3 3 

Given to teacher for grading or correcting 4 4 

Read or displayed to other students in class 3 ^ 

Sent or shown to others outside of class 6 6 

Other use (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 7 



U6 . Vas any writing homework assigned? 

Nc homework assigned or pending from previous class 0 0 

Completion of writing done in class today 1 1 

New assignment to be done outside of class 2 2 

Previous asslgnment(s) still pending 3 3 

W7 , Representative topizs/assignsents used in writing instruction today: 

A. , 

B. , 

C. 



W8. comments? 
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OTHER lANCUAGE ARTS (lARCOAGE MECHANICS, UTESARY FORMS OR GENRE, 
ORAL C0MMUNICATI08. AND ESL) THURSDAY 



LI. Was there mny other language arts Instruction todayt 

Specifically for LEP students (e.g.. ESL)7 



L3. 



Handwriting 








01 


Spelling 








02 


Punctuation; capitalization 






03 


Vocabulary 


As part of writing 


or 


reading 


04 




Out of context 






05 


Sentence structure 


As part of writing 


or 


reading 


06 




Out of context 






07 


Parts of speech 


A3 part of writing 


o;* 


reading 


08 




Out of context 






09 


Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 








10 



YES SO IF -NO" TO BOTH, 
YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PACE 



Part of Class 
01 
02 
03 
04 
OS 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 



Did instruction focus on literary forms. S«nr«. analysis, etc.? 
Yes, in conjunction with what students were reading 

or writing 
Yes, out of context 



IM. On what did instruction In oral coBsninlcatlon and expression (Including ESL) 

Oral self-expression skills I 

Particular forms of public expression (e.g., drasa, debate) 2 

Pronunciation (second language learners) 3 

Vocabulary develoiment (secomi language learners) A 

Sentence pattern learning (strand language learnets) 5 

Fluency of expression (second language learners) 6 

Other oral coflmunication/expresslon skills (FL£ASE SPECIFY) 7 



1 
2 

focus 7 

1 

2 
3 
6 
5 
6 
7 



L5 



Vhat did • e students stalnly do as part of other language arts Instruction? 



L7 



Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 
Oral exercises or drill (e.g. to practice oral skills) 
Dramatlxatlon or role play 

Student oral presentatloiv'expresslon to class or group 
Listening to tapes, story- telling by teacher, etc. 
Working on written exercises (e.g., In workbook) 
Copying notes, letters, etc; taking dictation 
Taking tests (oral or written) of oral or witten skills 
Other oral or written language arts activities 

(PLEASE SPECIFY) 



V«s any hraework (in language sechanlcs. other language arts) assigned? 
No homework assigned or pending frim previous class 0 
Coopletlon of work begun in class tCNlsy 1 
New assignment to be done outside of class 2 
Previous BssigniBent(s) still pending 3 



I 
2 
3 
6 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



0 
I 
2 
3 



What Instructional materials were used in other language arts Instruction todayf 
Language arts textbook 1 i 

Language mechanics workbook 2 2 

Visual aids (e.g., for exercises In oral expression) 3 3 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 4 U 



L8. CoffimentsT 
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KATHEMATICS THURSDAY 



Ml. V«s there any deslgnseed "Mtheaatlcs" InBtruccion today? YES NO 
Any math as part of Instruction In other subject areas? YES NO 



IF "NO" TO BOTH. 
SKIP TO NEXT PAGE 



Hi. 



On which topleCfi) did today's aath Instruction focus? 
Arithsetlc (or algebra) 
Ceoiaetry 
Heasurenent 
Stat is t Ics/probab 1 1 I ty 
Graphs 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY). 



I 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 



Part of C\,.K^ 
I 
2 
3 
i, 
5 
6 



I 

2 
3 
4 



M3. What did instruction on the topic(s> priaarily aaphasise? 
Building skills in using procedures or syi^ls 
Developing understanding of mathesatical concepts or Ideas 
Routine applicatior^ of Batheaatical prt>cedures 
Applying nathesatical ideas or procedures to novel probleas 

M4. If Bain topic was arithmetic (or algebra), what operations and quantities were 

iH^^r**^ (PLEASE ENTER UP TO THREE NimBERS FR<m TOE GRID BELOW IN THE SPACES UNDER 
-WIOLE CIASS- OR -PART OF CLASS.- AS APPROPRIATE) 



1 
2 
3 
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H5. 



What did the students primarily do as part of aathenatlcs instruction? 



Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 
Oral exercises or drill (e.g. to practice mental math) 
Croup/class discussion of assignments, problems, new topics 
Indivi<lual practice (e.g., seatvork) 

Collaborative work on mathetaatlcal projects or problems 
Computer-based octivlcies 

Taking tests or other assessments of mathematics achleveaent: 
Other activities (PUASE SPECIFY)^ 



M6. Was any mathematics hmaework assigned? 

No h(»e%rork assigned or pending from previous class 
depletion of today's clAsswork 
New assignment to be done outside of class 
Previous assignffient(s) still pending 

M7. Ilhat instructional materials were used in 
Published textbook 
Published workbook 

Manipulatives (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

Calculators 

Other (PLEASE SPECIPy) 

MS. CMBmeatsT 



I 
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3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



0 
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ithesatics instruction today? 

1 
2 

3 

4 

. 5 
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READING F&IISAY 



V«s there any ceading tnstnictlon todmyf 

Incegrated with writing or other language arts? 
As part of Instruction In other subjects? 
Specifically for LEP students? 



YES 
YES 



NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 



IF "NO" TO ALL. 
SKIP TO NEXT PACE 



Whole Cla ss Fayt <fi Cliiss 



R2. On what aspects of language mechanics did instruction focus? 
Explicit phonics (sounds taught In isolation fron words) 

■ As part of reading 

Out of context 
- As part of reading 
Out of context 



Inpllclt phonics 
Whole word recognition 
Word analysis 



Fluency practice (e.g. 
Other (PLEASE SPECIFY). 



-- As part of reading 

Out of context 
oral reading for flvusnc") 



R3. On what did cooprehenslon instruction focus? 

Recalling infonsation; locating Information in text 
Literal understanding of text; suanarising text 
Deeper understanding of text ("reading between the lines") 
Learning strategies for comprehending what is read 

R4. What did the students mainly do as part of reading instruction? 
Listening to explanation or presentation hy teacher 
Oral reading (e.g., in small group) 
Partner reading 

Reading individually to teacher or aide (not In group) 
Oral exercises or drill (e.g., to practice language 
mechanics) 

Silent exercises or drill (e.g.. In workbook) 
Croup/class discussion (e.g., to explore meaning of text) 
Silent reading 

Listening to tapes or stories being read aloud 
Taking tests or other assessments of reading ability 
Other reading activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



R3. Was any reading homework assigned? 

No homework assigned or pendixig from previous class 
Completion of work begun in clasis today 
New assignment to be done outside of class 
Previous afiaignment(s) still pentiing 

R6. What kinds of materials were used In reeding instruction today? 
Published basal reader 
Trade books 

Language mechanics workbook 
Text created by children 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) __ 

R7. Comments? 
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V&XTHiC CCOHmiBC <m KEFXRIBC TEXT) FRXMY 



Vl* Vaft there ray vrltlng instruction today? YES NO 

Integrated with reading instruction? YES NO IF "HO* TO ALL. 

As part of instruction in other subjects? YES HO SKIP TO NEXT PACE 

Instructicm specifically for LEP students? YES NO 

Whole Class Part of Class 

V2. Chi what aspects of vriting did instruction focus? 

Prewriting 1 i 

Drafting text 2 2 

Revising text (altering the substantive ssianing) 3 3 

Editing text (altering the mchanics of the text) 4 4 

V3. Vhat t7pe(a) of vriting did students dot 

Essay (persuasive or analytic writing) 1 1 

Other inforaative writing (report, susnsry, note taking) 2 2 

Inaginative writing (poes, story, play) 3 3 

Personal writing (Jcmrml. letter) 4 4 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 5 5 



V4. Vhat did the stvulenta nainly do as pi-rt of writing instruction? 

Listen to explanation or presentation by teactu^r 1 1 

(venerate ideas for writii^ (e«g»t in »all group) 2 2 

tfork on 8ti^nt*s own text (with p«^r and pen or pencil) 3 3 

Give feedback to other children about their writing 4 4 

Have conference with teacher or aide about writing 5 S 

Use cixoputer to draft, revise, or edit text 6 6 

Create visuals or other naterials to acccNjqiany text 7 7 

Other writing activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) B 8 



VS. Vhat was done with students* writing today? 

Kept by students to complete at a later time 1 1 

Kept (in cosq^leted forsi) for stwdtents* own use 2 2 
Given tc the teacher for review without grading or 

correcting 3 3 

Given to teacher for grading or correcting 4 4 

Head or displayed to other students in class 3 3 

Sent or shmm to others outside of class 6 6 

Other use (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 7 



Vas any writii^ hose*fork assigned? 

No boMWork assigned or pending f rooi previous class 0 0 

Coiqiletion of writing dorm in class today 1 1 

Mew assignaent to be done outsicte of class 2 2 

Previous assignMnt(s) still pending 3 3 



tf7. Representative topics/assignsMtnts used in writing Instruction today; 

A. 

B, 



C. ^ 

V8* Ccwwents? fiVl-?M 
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OTHER LANfiUAGE ARTS (lASGUAGE MECHANICS. LITERARY FORMS OR GENRE. 
ORAL COMMnMICATimi. AND ESL) FEISAt 

LI. tfa» there any other language arts InBtzvction todejrt TES NO IF "NO" TO BOTH, 

Specifically for LEP students (e.g.. ESL)7 YES NO SKIP TO NEXT PAGE 

L2. On what aspects of language aechanlcs did instruction focus7 Whole Class Part of Class 



Handwriting 


01 


01 


Spelling 


02 


02 


Punctuation; capitalization 


03 


03 


Vocabulary As part of writing or reading 


04 


Ok 


Out of context 


OS 


OS 


Sentence structure As part of writing or reading 


06 


06 


-- Out of context 


07 


07 


Parts of speech -- As part of writing or reading 


08 


08 


Out of context 


09 


09 


Other f PLEASE SPECIFY) 


10 


10 



L3. Did Instruct ion focus m literary forms, genre » analysis » etc.f 
Yes, in coi^unction with what sttuients were reading 

or writing 1 ^ 

Yes. out of context 2 2 

U. On what did Instruction in oral comunication and Mpression (tocluiiing ESI.) focus? 

Oral 8elf**expre88ion skills ^ ^ 

Particular fonos of public expression (e*g*, drama, debate) 2 2 

Pronunciation (second language learners) 3 3 

Vocabulary development (second language learmsrs) 4 4 

Sentence pattern learning (second language learners) S 5 

Fluency of expression (second language learners) 6 6 

Other oral comsunlcat ion/express ion skills (PLEASE SPECIFY} 7 7 



L5. Vhat did the students mainly do as part of other language arts instructionT 



Listening to explanation or presentation by tescher 1 I 

Oral exercises or drill (e.g. to practice oral skills) 2 2 

Dr^zmatisation or role play 3 3 

Student oral presentation/expression to class or group 4 4 

Listening to tapes, story-telling by teacher, etc. S S 

Uorking on written exercises (e.g., in workbook) 6 6 

Copying notes, letters, etc.; taking dictation 7 7 

Taking tests (oral or written) of oral or written skills 8 8 

Other oral or written language arts activities 9 9 

(PLEASE SPECIFY) 

L6. Vas any hraework (in language mechanics, other language arts) assigned? 

No homework assigned or pending from previous class 0 0 

Completion of work begun in class today 1 1 

New assignment to be done outside of class 2 2 

Previous assignment (s) still pending 3 3 

L7. What instructional materials were used in other language arts instruction today? 

Language arts textbook 1 1 

Language s^chanlcs workbook 2 2 

Visual aids (e.g*, for exercises in oral expression) 3 3 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 4 4 

L8. Comments? ( 19/1*99] 
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KATHEMATZCS FRIMT 



HI. tfa« tti«r« «ny deslgiwted "mathesatics" instruction today? YES NO 
Any oath aa part of instruction in other siibject areas? YES NO 



ir "NO- TO BOTH. 
SKIP TO NEXT PAGE 



H2 



On which topic(s) did today's math instruction focus? 
Arithrctic (or algebra) 
Geoflaetry 
NeasureBent 
S tat 1 s t ic s/probab 1 1 i ty 
Graphs 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



Wh9lt Class Part of Class 



H3. Vhat did Inatroetion on the topic(s} pristarlly esqihasiee? 
Building skilla in using procedures or sy^ols 
Developing xinderstanding of mathesatical concepts or ideas 
Routine applications of mathematical procedures 
Applying Buithevatlcal ideas or procedures to no^nsl problens 



1 
2 
3 
h 
S 
6 



1 

2 
3 
4 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 



H4. If aaln topic was arlthaetic (or algebra), what operations and quantities were 

involved? (PLEASE ENTER UP TO THREE NIMBERS FROM THE GRID BELOU IN THE SPACES UNDER 
"WHOLE CLASS" OR "PART OF CLASS," AS APPROPRIATE) 

OllHtltlill ta hn Qpgrat^d Upon 









INolNir or 


















AlgftbrA 


Fractions 


HlMd 




Ratio, 












A4 








• 


Mui^ r » /hum r « t ten 


Al 


A2 


A3 


AS 


A6 


A7 


m 




SI 


»2 


e3 






i« 


i7 


« 


SU> tract 


CI 


C7 


C3 


CA 


C5 


C6 


C7 


• 


Multiply 


til 


D2 


D3 




tb 


06 


D7 


« 


Divide 


EI 


t7 


E3 


£4 


E5 


E6 


E7 


m 


Co^iratlon 


n 


n 




r4 


rs 


« 


F7 


m 




Ci 


C2 


C3 






C4 


C7 


m 


Identify M|uiv»i«iics 


HI 


H2 


N3 


H4 




m 


K7 


m 


OtiMir 


11 


13 


13 


14 




14 


17 



H5. Vhat did the students priaariXy do as part of sathematics instruction? 



Listening to explanation or presentation by teachnr 
Oral exercises or drill (e.g. to practice asental aath) 
Group/class discussion of assignsents , problems, new topics 
Individual practice (e.g., seatwork) 

Collaborative work on fflathenatical projects or problems 
Coi^uter -based activities 

Taking teats or other assessments of mathematics achievement 
Other activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



M6. Was any satheaatics hooework assigned? 

No homework assigrasd or p-^nding from previous class 
Completion of today's classwork 
New assignment to be done outside of class 
Previous assigniBent(s) still pending 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



0 
1 
2 
3 



M7. Vhat instructional materials were used in BBthematics instruction today? 



Published textbook 
Published workbook 
Manlpulatives (PLEASE SPECIFY). 
Calculators 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



1 
2 

3 
4 

5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



0 
1 
2 
3 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 



H8. Comments? 
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ESD«*OF-^Tmi VEEK QtSOIBSHS 



£1. Vora stuamtt gnapmd tax instruct lea in rMdiag^ vrlttng* etlisr 

arts, or Mthmstica this msk? (FLEASE CIRCLE ffilS NUMBER 1» EAOi C»UB«} 

0. Lang. 
EfiAdlBg KEifiing Atta Haib 



No grouping this mak 1 1 I I 

Save groups as last mek 2 2 2 2 

New groups this weak 3 3 3 3 

E2, If students vara groapad. i^t was tha priaary basis for groapingT 

(PLEASE CIRCLE sSi£ NUMBER IN EACH COUMH} 

Homoganaous groiq;iing by achiavaMnt or ability laval 1111 

Heteroganeous gRH^»ing to «ix achiavraant or ability lavals 2 2 2 2 

Grouping by stiidant intarasts or topics of study 3 3 3 3 

Grouping by studanta* bahavior charactaristics 4 4 4 4 

Grouping by English language ability S S 5 5 

Other basis for grouping (PLEASE SPECIFY) 6 6 6 6 



E3, In what ways (if at mil) did you individually tailor curriculum or instruction in 
these subject areas this mak for soaa or all of your class: 

Not applicable; m individual tailoring 0 0 0 0 

Students worked on tha saaa topics, skills, and 

aaterials, but at their ovn pace 1111 
Individual students were assigned to work on different 

skills, topics » Mtarials 2 2 2 2 

Individual students vara allowed Co select their o%m 

skills, topics, or Baterlals to %iork on 3 3 3 3 

Othet (PLEASE SPECIFY) 4 4 4 4 



E4. Please indicate, for each day of this week, vhether there were any departures fron 
the regular schedule of academic instruction. (PLEASE CIRCLE (MIE NUMBER IN EAOi 

COLUMN) 



Regular acadeslc instruction 
Early disaissal day 
Holiday 

Staff developiMnt day 
Field trip 

Snow day or other unusual school closure 
Other departure from regular prograa 
(PLEASE SPECIFY) 



Moil. 






Ibusau. 




I 


I 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


U 


U 


A 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


6 




6 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 



E5 . Cooaents : 



Anything that wmld hslp us to nnderatWKid yom: log entries for the week 
(e*g«, unusual events, special activltiaa, crises^ atc,)f 



DID TOO K 



TO PUT THE DATE OH THE FRONT COVER OF THE LOG BOOKLET? 



THANK YOU I 

PLEASE SEND TOMY (FRIDAY} IN THE ENCLOSED SELF- ADDRESSED STAMPED ENVELOPE TO: 

Ms. Itorotiiy Stevart 
SRI Intcmacional . Room S-SX43 
333 Ravens%K>od Ave.. Henio Park, CA 94025 
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UNIT-LEVEL CODING F0RM--F1nal Field Version (2/12/90) 



District : 

Teacher(s): 
Language Arts 
Mathematics* 

Time of Coding: 

School Year : 
S1U Visitor: 



(CIRCLE ONE) 



(CIRCLE ONE) 



1 
2 
3 



ID #: 



[5/1-10) 



1st unit-level visit 
2nd unit-level visit 
3rd unit-level visit 



1989-90 



1990-91 



U/n) 

[1/12-13] 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS; THIS FORM IS TO BE FILLED OUT FOR EACH CLASSROOM 
(INTENSIVE OR HONINTENSIVE) THREE TIMES IN THE SCHOOL YEAR (APPROXIMATE 
TIMING: MID TO LATE FALL, WINTER. EARLY SPRING). THE CODED ITEMS REPRESENT 
KEY FEATURES OF THE CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN THE CLASSROOM WHICH YOU 
HAVE BEEN STUDYING. 

IN ASSIGNING CODES TO ITEM RESPONSES, DRAW ON ALL RELEVANT DATA SOURCES- 
OBSERVATIONS (FOR INTENSIVELY STUDIED CLASSROOMS), INTERVIEWS (TEACHER AND 
STUDENT). EXAMINATION OF MATERIALS, AND BACKGROUND DATA SOURCES. THE CODES 
YOU ASSIGN REFLECT A SYNTHESIS OF EVIDENCE. AND THUS IN mH INSTANCES 
INVOLVE INFERENCES WHICH YOU WILL MAKE FOLLOWING GUIDELINES AND DECISION 
RULES THAT WILL BE DEVELOPED JOINTLY. WHERE IT IS USEFUL TO IK) SO, WE HAVE 
TRIED TO INDICATE ON THE CODING FORM KEY CONSIDERATIONS IN ASSIGNING CODES. 

DO THE CODING THOUGHTFULLY AND CAREFULLY. BY THE TIME YOU GET TO THIS STEP 
IN DATA REDUCTION AND ANALYSIS, THE APPROPRIATE CODE FOR EACH ITEM SHOULD BE 
CLEAR TO YOU-TWO TO THREE HOURS SHOULD BE SUFFICIENT FOR THE ENTIRE FORM. 

THIS FORM WILL NOT BE REVISED AGAIN THIS YEAR; HOWEVER, AMBIGUITIES WILL 
UNDOUBTEDLY ARISE IN PARTICULAR CASES. MAKE NOTES IN THE MARGIN WHEREVER YOU 



* 

If a different teacher handles raathenattcs. 
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Contents 

UNIT-LEVEL CODING FORM--Final Field Version (2/12/90) 

Page Number 



A. The Classroom(s) , Data Sources, and Time Period to 
Which Codes Refer 1 

B. Language Arts: Overview and Organization 3 

Organization of Regular Language Arts Program 3 

Organization of Supplemental Language Arts Programs .... 6 

Materials and Language Environment 7 

C; Observed Language Arts Instruction in the Regular Classroom . 8 

Reading Log Items 8 

Writing Log Items 9 

Other Language Arts Log Items 10 

Additional Items on Observed Language Arts Instruction 

in Regular Classroom n 

Additional Reading Items 12 

Additional Writing Items 14 

Additional Items on Language Arts Overall 16 

D. Curriculum and Instruction in Language Arts Across 

the Two-Week Period, in the Regular and Suppleji»ntal Rooms . 19 

heading )5 

Writing Li 

Other language Arts 23 

E. Mathematics: Overview and Organization 25 

Organization of Mathematics Program 25 

Organization of Supplemental Mathematics Programs 26 

F. Observed Mathematics Instruction in the Regular Classroom . . 28 

Log Items 28 

Other Items Concerning Observed Mathematics Instruction . . 29 

G. Curriculum and Instruction in Mathematics Across the Two- 
Week Period, in the Regular and Supplemental Rooms 32 

H. Teacher Background Variables* 35 

Instructional Staff in the Regular Classroom 35 

Supplemental Instructional Staff Outside the Regular 

Classroom 38 



First Unit-level CwJing form only; htnffiver. missing data can t» filled in later in the year-- 
therefore this sBct*on has been included with the second unit-level coding fonn. 
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A. Thg C1iB8rMm(6). Detd Sources, «mi TH» Period to Which Codas Refer 
Al. Which study sub^ieqile Is this/these clissroomis) In? 

1 intensively studied classrooms [1/14] 

2 ttonlntenslvely studied classiiora 

A2^ On nhst date sources ere ymi bssliMJ this coding? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APFl Y) 

1 CM»senret1on$ (In this classroom}? 

2 tt>servat1ons (in sun>lGBi^a1 

3 Unit-level teacher 1nterv1ew{s) 

4 Interview with eu|H»1esmt«1 progr«B teacher (s) ri/ic n.i 

5 Exwinatlen of material s-^n^lar classroom LU15~ZIJ 

6 Examination of mater1al8^*si^1em»ita1 program 

7 Intervlees with stwtents 

A3. Your coding should refer to this/ttese classroam(8) wer an appmxlmately two-week oerKri of tlms that incluctes 
the t1me{s) of your observation (If any). 

a. When did the period of time you are referring to :start? [1/22-27] 



b. Itow many days of teaching are IncliKJed In the period to lAlch your codes refer (exclude holidays, staff 
i^el^emnt days, etc*}? 

[:/2B-29] 



A4. ^ which day(s} Airing the two-we^ period did your (^rvatlon(s) fall? (ClRaE ALL THAT APPLY) 

[Hote: Tour observations for mathematics and langtMge arts. In ragular or eui^lcmental classraoms. may have 
fallen on different days J 

Not applicable; 

no observation at all 

Regular Classroom 

a. Mathematics Day 01 02 03 04 05 06 07 (» C9 10 00 

b. Language Arts* Oay 01 02 03 04 05 07 08 09 10 00 
SuDDlemental Proar«n gonm 

c. Hathematlcs Oay 01 02 03 04 OS (MS 07 06 09 10 00 

d. Languas^ Arts* Oay 01 02 03 04 05 06 07 M 09 10 00 [1/30-117] 

A5. Since the beginning of the school jflaar, hw many children have (a) left the class iwrmawntly and (b) been added 
to the class? 

PMth For Lano. Arts 

a. Left the class — — 

b. Been added to the class [Z/IMB] 

AB. Was language arts and mattenatlcs taught In this classroom umter a rfepartmantal Ixeo arrangament (different 
teacher)? 

1 No 

2 Yes--sajne classroom group for both subjects^ different teacherts) 

3 Yes— same teacher, different classn^ group(s) for each subject 

4 Other itepartmental Ijped arrangement (SPECIFY) 



[2/19-22] 



Incluctes reading, writing, other language arts, or soc:? coBtolnation, 
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A7. 



For thts psriod, list the «w>rox1»dt8 mmter of children who rcseivmi supplawnUl tnstnictlcm in 

It^i^.tlll ?L"?!!!P**^*^* outstde the rwular classrooiB frcm the fol towing types of proBrams. (ENTER YOUR 
BEST ESTIWTE Fffll EACH APMCABLI COllWI: IF "0". LEAVE BLANK) 



ttet appltcable; no supplemental instruction out of the room 

Chapter l-supported pull-owt nwws, reswjrce rooms, etc. 

Special e(&icat1C8) resource rooes 

Other suMJlesental progrw S8ttlng(s) (SPECIFY) 



lammaoe Arts 
0 

children 



Hathematlcs 
0 

children 



[2/23-48] 



A8. If f gyr 9r fflgr? children received lanouaoe arts Instruction from any particular su{H>1ementa1 prooram out of the 
rBBMlar classroom, note the pregr« and settif^. and indicate the mwdwr of children participate. 



Supplenjental Progrsn and Setting 
fPlFASE SPfCIFYl 



Room 1 
Rtw» 2 



Ihsidwr of 
Children 



12/49-563 



A9. If tpr 9^ TOf^ children received mathenatlcs instruction from any particular supplerontal program out of the 
regular classroorj. note tl» program and setting, and indicate the nw*er of children «^ participate. 



Supplemental Progran and Setting 
(PLEASE SPECIFY! 



NtRdwr of 
Children 



Roon I 
Rmjri 2 



AlO. Wilch o^^^ folloi#1n9 special cwidltlons apply to th^t classrocw? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

1 Bilingual instruction 

2 Instruction In on« subject only 

3 Change of teacter since the beginning of the y^r 

4 Char^ of teacher since last coding forra 

5 Prolong abseiK» (e.g.. due to niwass) of teac»«r slmre the beginning of the year 

6 Cross-nraded classroom 

7 Other special cmditlons (SPECIFY) 



[2/SS-7A] 



All. On ir^t SLimx "^re children assigned to this classrcwtn? (CIRCLE ONE numn (MLt in EACH COLIWN) 



Children mre assigned to this class... 

tonogeneously by ability or achlevanent level primarily 
Heterogenemjsly by ability or achlevawit level primarily 
Keteroi^neously by various factors--c j., achlevasent. race, behavior 
Other primary basis for class assign^ -ent (SPECIFT) 



L»>^tim Hathemetics 



i 
2 
3 
7 



Oon't know 



[2/75^79] 



I»OTE: Code both coliwms, even If the same basis of assignment applies. The item allows you to indicate if 
tf»r€ Is whole class regrouping for one or ottwr subject arw.] 

A12, If classes were assigned homooeneousl v on tte basis uf ability or achlevemnt prlmarily-for either subject ar 

Lanouaoe Arts Matheiwtlcs 



Not applicable; classes are not assigned on ability 
High achlevmient/abll ity level 
Middle achievement/ability level 
Low achleveraent/abil ity level 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 

I 
2 
3 



[?/80-Bl] 
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B. LaTWuaoe Arts*: Overview and Oroan Station 



Bl. W»t kinds of <n»tnictton«1 staff wre involved In teaching Ungusge arts tc the students in this class during 
this two>M(«k perlMl? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLimN) 



Regular Classreow 

Regular classroom teaclwr 

A s«c«td r^lar teacher (e.g., under ctepart- 

mental ized or tean arrangement) 
Ir-«1s8s teacher aicte 

A sflcond In-cless aide 

Parent volunteer 

Other In-class teacher (SPtCIFY) 



Writing Other Aspects of 

BSSdina {CowDOSlno Text) t,ftnqHPqe A'^^s 



2 
3 

4 

5 
6 



2 
3 

4 

5 
6 



2 
3 

4 

5 
6 



t?/82-10Zj 



b. SHMlwmtfll Prwm Rffliff *l (as specified in as ABOVE) 

Not a|H>lfcable 0 0 0 

S|»c1al1st 1 1 1 

Aide 2 2 2 

Other (SPECIFY) 3 3 3 [2/103-117] 



c. SuoDlengntal P rogram Rooa 12 (AS SPECIFIED IH A6 ABOVE) 

Not applicable 0 0 0 

SpKialist 1 1 I 

Alite 2 2 2 

Other (SPECIFY) 3 3 3 



12/118-132] 



Orqat^l^fHion of ReoMlar Language Arts Prooraro 
82. proximately hiw nany winutes per day liere allocated to language arts instruction during this tw>-*«rii period? 



minutes f»r day [3/11-13] 



[Cmslder full instructional ckys, not minlBum days or tN)se interrupted by assemblies, earthquakes, or other 
unusual events] 

B3. On average. >^t percentage of total language arts time was allocated to reading, wrItirH), and other aspects of 
language arts during this tro-week period? 

Reading % 

Writing % 

Other Language Arts X [3/14-22] 

[Note: These percents may sm to more than 100% If different aspects of language arts are Integrated and thus 
taking place simultaneously.] 



* 

"Language arts" subsumes reading, writing (con^sing text), and other aspects of language arts 
(e.g., languAga mechanics, oral comnMnlcation) . 
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The Ctfrrfqylw tetr« taofht chirlng this two-i#«rfi fwrlcid (©.9 ^ « defffwd by twhtr-dtwliwi unit* or Unguage 
»rt» text series) hA$ In use by this teacher for how mny years? 

R^^tltns years 

Wr^^^'HI j^rs 

Other Lanfluage Arts years [3/?3-2B3 

[Itote: If this is the first year, code « 1; If last year was the first yMr. cocte - Z; etc. If the curriculum 
charts every yMr--1.e,, teachers generate It as they go alimg— cocte « 1.] 



In what ways were reading, wrltlr^, and other langMge arts Instrwtlim Integrated with i^ch other cfc*r1ng this 
tm-wek period? (CiRat ALL TrWT APPLY) ^ 

0 The three aspects of languai^ arts instruction were rat 1ntegrat(»l In any way 

1 Two or mre of the three aspects of Imiguage arts Instruction took place In the same scheduled lesson 
perlQcte Airing the school day 

2 Studwits wrote about what they were readlr^; reading was used as a smirce of ideas for writinq 
assignments 

3 Students read material that they or others had w-ltttm 

4 Instruction In language mechanics took place during reading (e.g., as groups read thnmgh a text with the 
teacner / 

5 LarnHMge Mechanics was tai^ht as part of writing Instructlcm 

6 Homwork assignments co^ir^ reading, wrltli^, araJ/or other langoa^ arts Instruction In sane way 

7 Instruction In oral comunlcatlon skills was used as a device to stlswlate writing (e.g., as prewrltmc) 
or to enhance reading skills Ce-S-. to help with fluency practice) ^ * » ^ h 

8 Other forw of integratlim (SPECIFY) ^ 

13/29-40] 

In what ways were reading, writing, arai/or other language arts Instruction Integrated with otter subiect areas 
during the two-week period? (ClRaE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Social Iktence, Husic. 
mh Studies Health Art 

Ho Integration 0 0 0 0 

In the Indicated 5ubject(s), students 
Read boiaks or other written satertal j j | j 

Wrote reports or other forms of text 2 2 2 2 

Practiced reading or langua^ mechanics 3 3 

Other form of integration (SPECIFY) 4 4 

Insufficient data B 8 8 6 



3 3 

4 4 



[3/4 J-^ 67] 
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B7. How was UnsiiAse arts tnstrimtlon in the regular classrocvn OT^nized durtng the tm-iie^ period? 
(C»aE ALL THAT APPLY FOR EACH COllMi} 

Other 

Beading VrHlnS UrHfti^q^ Art^ 

Not applicable; no Instruction durir^ tbm tm vei^s in this subject 0 0 0 

imole class Instruct lQn->-imqrotfDed : Part or all of the time, the 1 1 I 

class lias taiq^t toysther or worked together cm the sa»e tasks 
(e.g., imllvldual SMtMsHc} 

lihole class 1mtrtigt1mi--gnMiBd : Part or all of the tlwe, the class 2 2 2 

MS tau^t together or iforked together m the saas tasks, tnit In 
grotqKs (e.g., st^limts In Clii8ter«d iN»t1ng nc^Ing am the mm la^s} 



Stable swall creuo Instruction: Part or all of the ttoe. studenta ^ 3 ^ 3 

uorked In acslfpKMl grMps that did not chants Mrms the tlM period, 
on tasks that were In raae degree tailored to the group 

Chamaiable or ad hoc ssian oroup Inatmctlon: Part or all of the 4 4 4 

tlM» sttMlents ffoHced In groi^ that chwsgad In coqposltlm or iiere 
temporary, on tasks that ware In sew degree tailored to the group 

Partially Individual l»d Instruction: Part or all of the t1»e. 5 S 5 

certain students worked on Indlvlckially tailored curricula 

Fully lyllvlduallged li^structlTO : Part or all of the time period. 6 6 6 

the vhole class worked on Individually tailored curricula 

Other fons of oroanlratlon (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 7 7 [3/H-94] 



Bfi. If stiKfimts were grouped (within class) for language arts Instruction, what was the primary basis for 
groining? (PLEASE CIRCLE MiWK EACH O&IMI) 

Other 

BeadinQ Writing Language Arts 



Not applicable; no grouping 0 0 0 

Homogeneous grouping by achlevenent or ability level 11 1 

Heterog^ieous grouping to mix achleveramt or ability levels 2 { Z 

Grouping by student Interests or topics of stwdy 3 3 3 

Grouping by students' ethnic/racial characteristics 4 4 4 

grmplr^ by students' behavior characteristics 5 5 5 

Grouping by English lar^ua^ ability 6 6 6 

Other basis for grwping (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 ? 7 [3/95-100) 
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69. In i^t ways (if at all) did the teacher imllvldually tailor curriculum or Instruction in these subject areas 
foi SOTO or all of the class? (PLEASE CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLUWI) 

Other 

R?gdtnq Writing Language Arts 
Not applicable; no individual tailoring 0 0 0 

StiKtents worked tte sme topics, sklUSr or materials, but at 

tlie^r pace 11 1 

Indlvlc^l students were assigned to mrk on different skills, 

topics, oaterlals 2 2 2 

Indlvlfihial stiHients were allwed to select t^lr own skills, topics. 

or materials to Mrk on 3 3 3 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 4 4 4 [3/101-118) 

24? 



Qrwutg^tlon of Stfpolewental LanauaoP Arts Proor«Bs 



J!! ISrJST ^"structtew tn supplemental programs-m or outside the reguUr clM9rot»--(lurino the 
two-week period for any of the students in the class? 

1 Yes 

2 No (SKIP TO ITEM B15) C^/llJ 

BU. Indicate what aspects of language arts Instruct loo-- In or outside the regular clascroom-were covered by each 
type of supplemental program. (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLT IN EACH COLWW) ^ ow^ were covereo oy eacn 

^*'<>Pte'- I Special Education (Hh^r 
Reading i j j 

Writing ^ 2 2 

Other language arts instruction 3 3 3 [4/12-20] 

l!!?r^!lI"ti!^JL!l°T »*"«*«'t8 in the classrom (a) participated in each type of supplemental pn«r*»-1n or 

{«) (b) 
Partlcl.Mteri Missctf 

Chapter I projr«n 



Special education 

Other supplemental language arts program (SPECIFT) 



[4/21-35] 



B13. Supplemental language arts Instruction offered to stu<tents In or outside this classroom this class takes which 
of the following form{s) primarily? (CIRCLE ALL TW APPLY IN EACH COLUHN) '^'""^ ^""'^ '''"^ '^^'^^ 



Special 

C^^Pter 1 Education Other 



Not applicable: does not serve this room q 0 0 

In-class Instrurtli^n (aides) j 

In-class Instruction (language arts specialists, e.g., paid for by 
Crapter 1 or otNr programs) 



1 1 

2 2 2 

Pull-out from lanauaaP ^r^y (children miss scute, but not all. 

of regular class language arts 3 3 3 
Pull-out from other tin*. pprinH (children miss none of reaular 

class language arts) 4 4 < 

'^eP^ft^^e^n; l^st;^^^^1Qn (children mjss all of regular class language arts 5 5 5 

Add-^n Instruction (offered at times outside the regular academic 
day or term, e.g., after school, intersession) g 

Other arranownent (SPECIFY) ^ j 



6 6 

7 7 



[4/36-62] 
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BI4. Studtnts in this classrMm i«ho receive supplemetital Unguage arts instruction In or outsldte the regular 
classreow ftartlclpate (a) hcNr many times per *«ek. (b) for \mi many minutes per session (on average)'^ 

U) (b) 
QtiUltig %^ rgqtfl^r g^ygyn;^ Sess Ions/we^ Hinutes/ session 

a. Room #1 (AS SPCCIFiEO IH A8} sessions minutes 

b. Room #2 (AS SPECIFIED IX A8) sessions minutes 

Inslcic the regular ql^ysroom sessions minutes [4/63-77] 



Materials and lanouaae Envlronmsnt 



B15. What forms of k'eading matter Mre {In principle) available to stuctents In regular and supplemental 
progr<«j classrooms? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



No reading matter available 

Class library of trade bocks, children's literature 
Reference books 
Children's periodicals 

Teacher-oiade written material* (SPECIFY) 



Regular 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Supp. Supp. 

EassJ. %mLi 



0 

J 

2 
3 
4 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Stuitent-marfe written material* (SPECIFY) 



Access to school 1 ibrary 
Other (SPECIFY) 



5 

7 



6 
7 



Insufficient 'lata 



6 [4/78-n3j 



816. Indicate the richness (con^lnlr^ asnount and variety) of visually displayed written language in the reguU and 
supplempntal rooms, (CIRCLE ONE MLM8ER IN EACH COLtWi) 



Very rich : A majority of the wall space (or other visual display space) 
is covered with written words or text (signs. ;»5ters» spelling lists 
students' wrk, clipped articles, quotations, etc.) 

Hoderately rich : One-quarter to a half of the wall or display space Is 
covered with written words or text 

Hoderately poor : There are a few written messages on the walls, but less 
than a quarter of the walls or display space have written words or text 

Very poor : ir^re is virtual y no written langua^ to be seen (besides the 
ubiquitous letter forms for handwriting p'*actice) 

Insufficient data 



Regular 



Supp. 
gSSILl 



2 
3 



Supp, 



B [«/U4-.U6] 



Include posters or other material on classrtwm walls that Is written by teachers ov students » 
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Qfaserved Lammaoe Arts Instruction in the Regular Clasaroow 

m fm-mtHiin classrooms, skip this section if you did «a oaservatiohs omm this row»o of data couection. 



Cl. fti **<ch days d<d you i^serve langua^s arts »n8truct1cm In the regular classroom? 

BsaSim MdiiSa other lami. Arts 
First ebssrvatlon: / / / / / / 

Siccmd i^servatlon: / / / / / / [5/11-46] 

(intsnslve classrooms only) 

C2. \km many students rare In the class (inclucfe students irfa may miss part of the language arts period <hie to 
supplemental progrms}? 

BSidiiSa Mdllfia other lana. Arts 

First observation; 

Second obsenratlon: [S/47-64] 

Lw l%m 

VIRTUALLY IDENTICAL TO THE 0»fES TEADCRS FILL OUT IN THEIR DAILY TEACHER LOSS. 
IF NO REAOINS IRSTRUCTIOM ON EITHER DAY. SKIP TO WRITING LOG ITEHS. 

?2a?t*L*f?!^*2«?fj;?***'"9 ""whanics did Instruction (including assigned homemrk} focus? (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
ArPLi In tACH COLiMi} 

in^OfrWnr^tlon 2nd Obsitrvatlpn 
imole Pfift of Wtole Pert of 
£]m JllfiSS- Class Clasy 

Explicit phonics (sounds taught In isolation from liords) 11 11 

Iippllcit phcmlcs part of rwding Z 2 2 2 

ftjt of context 3 3 3 3 



Whole word rwcopnitlon* — As part of reading 44 4 



4 



Out of context 5 5 5 5 

Word analjfsis* As part of reading 6 6 6 6 

Out nf context 77 77 

Fliwrcy practlcv (e^g., oral reading for fli»ncy) 8 8 8 8 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 9 9 9 9 [5/65-103] 

[•MOTE: Reading lessons often start iilth vocabulary discusslcm or drill, C«te fwre If v^abulary Is taught for 
sight recognition or as an exercises In Mrd analgia. Othsrwiee, cocte under Other language Arts Itera C13j 

comprehension Instruction (including assigned tesewrk) fcx;us7 (CIRCIE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH 

COLWN} 

Recalling Information; locating Information In text 11 11 

Literal untterstanding of text; siatwsrlzlng text 2 2 2 2 

Deeper understanding of text ("readli^ between the lines") 3 3 3 3 

Learnlr^ strategics for cos^retendlng what is read 44 44 [5/104-119] 

[HCTE: Inclucte In "cos^jrehenslon Instruction/' literature lessons/discussions, If aimed at Improving 
comprehenslw) of a particular piece of reading; If these lessons teach about literary form or genre f«>re 
generally. Include In ''Other Language Arts" Item C14. The same Iwson may be cocted In iflore than one place ] 
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1st Observation 
WK)1e Part of 
£lfiSS SlSSL. 



Whole Part of 
Slim C^ass 



C5, What did the students mainly <to as part of reading Instruction? (CIRCIE AIL TFWT APPLY IN EACH COLUMfi) 



Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher 
Oral reading (e.9,. In wnall group) 
Partner reading 

Reading Indlvlctoilly to teacher or aide (not In group) 

Oral exercises or drill {e.g., to practice reading mechanics 

Silent exercises or drill (e.g.. In i^srkbook) 

Group/class discussion (e.g., to explore waaning of text) 
Silent reading 

Listening to tapes or stories being read aloud 

Taking tests or other assessments of reading ability 
Other reading activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



01 


01 


01 


01 


02 


02 


02 


02 


03 


03 


03 


03 


04 


04 


04 


04 


05 


OS 


05 


05 


06 


06 


06 


06 


07 


37 


07 


07 


08 


06 


06 


08 


09 


09 


09 


09 


10 


10 


10 


ID 


U 


11 


11 


11 



[6/11-101] 



C6. V«s any reading homework assigned? {CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLIWM) 



Wo homework 

Coi^letlwi of imrk begun in class today 
Hew assignment to be done outside of class 
Previous assignwent(s) still pendir-j 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
I 
2 
3 



0 
1 
2 
3 



[6/102-1173 



t!22^hI!^™'*^f;^3iriLS!Ik'"i!lI*^ unf««iH«r to the children. Treat "ne« assignments" as 

iniMw inax are nmiiy given fl£ (mnemrfc, even if tr»y Involve retnforceront of past lessonsj 



C7. 



What kinds of materials iwre used in reading instruction? {CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLUMN) 



Publ ished basal reader 
Trade bcxks 

Reading nechantcs Morkbook 
Text created by children 
Other {PLEASE SPECIFY) 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



[7/11-333 



Writing Loo 

IF HO mSTRUCTION IN WRITING (I.E.. COMPOSED TEXT) OH EITHER DAY. SKIP TO OTtffR LANGUAGE ARTS ITt'iS. 

COlSH!) (including assigned ho«e«,rk) did instruction focus? {CIRCLE ALL THAT m-'PLY IN EACH 



Prewrlting 
Drafting text 

Revising tert {altering the substantive ewaning) 
Editing text {altering the niBciwnlcs of the text) 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 



C9. 



What type(8) of writing did stuttents do? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLUMN) 



Essay {persuasive or analytic writing) 

Other Informative writing (re;»rt, sw^ry. note taking) 

Imaginative writing {|K>an, story, play) 

Personal writing (journal, letter) 

Otiwr (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



I 

2 
3 
4 

5 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
t 
3 
4 

5 



[7/34-49] 



[7/50-72] 



CIO. What did the students mainly do as part of writing instruction? 

Listen to explanation or presentation by teacher 

Generate ideas for writing (e.g.. in smU group) 

Work on stwtent's own text (with paper and pen or pencil) 

Give feedback to other children about their writing 
Have conference with teacher or aide about writing 
Use coi^uter to draft, revise, or edit text 

Create visuals or otter materials to acconqjany text 
Other writing activities {PLEASE SPECIFY) 



(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IH EACH COLUMN) 
1 



2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

e 



1 
z 

3 

4 

5 
S 

7 
8 



[7/73-107] 
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BEST COPY miBI 



2m 



]st Observation 
Whole Part of 
Pass Class 



CU. What was ctene with stiidents* writlnfl? (CIRCLt AU THAT APPLY IN EACH COLIMN) 



Kept by students to comlete at a later time 

Kept (In co^leted form) for stuients' own use 

Given to the teacher for review wIttMWt grading or correcting 

6iven to teacher for grading or correcting 
Reed or displayed to other students In class 
Sent or shown to others outside of class 



1 
2 

3 

4 

S 
6 



Other use (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



CU. Was eity writing hawwort assigned? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLUHH) 



No hoHHMOrk 

Conpletlon of writing done In class today 
New assltpwmt to be dofie mitslde of class 
"revtous BSSlgr«ent{R} still pending 



0 
1 
2 
3 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 



0 
1 
2 
3 



2nd Dbsarvation 
WtSle Part of 
Class glass 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 



0 
1 
2 
3 



1 
Z 
3 

4 
5 
6 



0 
1 
2 
3 



[8/11-411 



[8/42-57] 



Other Lanouaoe Arts Loo I tens 

IF NO OTHER LANGUAGE ARTS INSTRIKTION DM EITHER DAY. SKIP TO ADDITIONAL ITEH5 ON OBSERVED IMSTRUCJON 

C13. On whet aspects of language mechanics did Instruction {Including assigned Nsmework) focus? (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY IN E«:h COLtWt) 

Hand>Tlt1ng 
Spell Ing 

Punctuation; capital tzat1(») 

Vocabulary ~ As part of writing or riding 
~ Out of context 

Sentence structure — As part of -tritlng or reading 
— Out of context 

Parts of speftch ~ As part of writing or reading 
— Out of context 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 10 10 10 10 19/11-93] 

C14. Did Instructlm (including asslf^ed hamework) fi^us m lltertry fo^ 
APPLY IN EACH COLl»IN) 

No 

Yes, in conjunctiwi with students were reading or writing . - - - rm/i, 

Yes. out of context 2 2 2 2 llO/U-ZZJ 

[NOTE: C«te "yes" here If instruction was meant to teach in genertl terras about hm* stories are structured, the 
characteristics of nonfiction. etc. This teaching may have used a particular story, essay, etc., as a starting 
point. See note for Iten C4.) 

CIS. On what did Instruction In oral coraminlcatlon and expression (Including ESL) focus? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN 
EACH COLUMN) 

Oral self-expression jVnis 11 I i 

Particular forms of publ'c expression (e.g., drama, ctebate) 2 2 2 2 

Pronunciation (second language .earners) 3 3 3 3 

Vocabulary development (secwid language learners) 4 4 4 4 

Sentence pattern learning (secomJ language learners) 5 5 5 5 

Fluency of expression Jsccond language learners) 6 S 6 6 

Other oral coiminlcat ion/expression skills (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 7 7 7 [10/23-53] 



01 


01 


01 


01 


02 


02 


02 


02 


03 


03 


03 


03 


04 


04 


04 


04 


05 


05 


05 


05 


OS 


06 


06 


06 


07 


07 


07 


07 


08 


08 


08 


08 


OS 


09 


09 


09 


10 


10 


10 


10 


, gerre, 


analysis, etc.? 


(CIRCE 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 



[Note: Include Enolish dialect speakers as "second language learners" if explicit ESL-like instruction Is 
prov1(ted from t^ 5s.] 
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1st Observation i?nd Obsgrvatlon 

Wnole Part of Whole Part of 

Class Class £Im _£lfiSS- 

C16. What did the stutibnts mainly (to as part of other lanBuage arts instruction? (CIRCLE M.L THAT APPLY IN EACH 
COLIMI} 



Listening to explanation of presimtation by tMcher 


1 


1 


I 


1 


Oral exercises or drill (e.g.. to practice oral skills) 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Drmatlzatlcm or role play 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Stutkmt oral presentatlOT/expression to class or group 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Llstcmlr^ to tapes, story-telling by teacher, etc. 


S 


5 


5 


S 


Working on written exercises (e.g. , In Morkbook) 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Claying notes, letters, etc.; takli^ dictation 

Takli^ tests (oral or written) of oral or written skills 


7 


7 


7 


7 


B 


8 


8 


B 


Ot>wr oral or written Ungual^ arts activities (fllKl SPECIFY) 


9 


S 


9 


9 



110/54-923 



C17. Was any honswork [\n language mchanlcs* other laf^imfe arts) assigned? (CIRUE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLWN) 



No hoR)0Mrk 

CoR^letlm of mork begun In class today 
New assignment to be ctone outslcte of class 
Pnsvlous asslgmentCs) still (widing 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 

1 
Z 
3 



0 

1 
2 
3 



[11/11-26) 



CIS. What Instructional materials were used in other language arts Instn^rtlon? (CIRCLE ALL IHM APPLY IN EACH 
COLUKN} 

Language arts textbook 11 11 

Language mechanics mrkboc^ 2 2 2 2 

Visual aids (e.g.. for exercises In oral expression) 3 3 3 3 

Other (PLEASE S«>ECIFY) 4 4 4 4 [11/27-45] 



AddHlonal Items on Observed Lanouang Arts Instruction In Regular Classroom 

C19. Excluding transitions (and otter non-academlc time before lessons tegin), hon many minutes were ffct^a^ly yoent 
(a) In reading, writing, ami other language arts Instruction; (b) In languai^ arts Instruction as a whole; and 
(c) by students reading or writing text? 

Actual t Ime spent . . . 

a. For different aspects of language arts 

Reading Instruction min. m^n. 

Writing Instruction min. min. 

0th.5r Language Arts Instruction sin. min. 

b. For all aspects of language arts min. min. 

c. By students 

Reading text (oral and silent) min. min. 

Writing (w..^*i^sed) text ^^^^ . ^^^^ 

Con^letlng written statwork (e.g., mechanics 
exercises, r.oinjomposed text) min. min. 

fNOTE: 1- Wwre different asF^ts of language arts are Integrated with one anotter* the total for subparts ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
of (a) may exceed the total minutes in tNe day. A duplicated count of minutes In '^writing'* and 
"other lar^ge arts'* Is t^s okay If the sme activity seyo^ts wen spent cbing both. 
2, Hake your best estimates— It will be in^ssible to get precl-^e measures when instruction stops and 
starts a lot. Tte main Ictea Is to get one step more precise than sli^ly llstlr^ scNululed period 
times.] 
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Whole Part of Whole P«rt of 
£]5ai Sim- £laS£ class 



Additional Reading Items 



(CIRCLE'ALi^HAT*SpL7)'^ children reading (and/or having read to them*} during obseryed Instruction? 

Not af^ltcflble; no text Mas read 0 0 0 0 

Informative text (r^rts, essays, descriptions, etc.) 1 i i i 

liarratlve— basal stories itevelc^ed to teach reading 2 2 2 2 

ttarratfve— stories for general audience {may be trade book 

or In basal anthology) 3 3 3 3 



Poena 



4 4 4 4 

5 



Ormsi S 5 S 

Reading BBchanlcs exercises (e.g.. In workboolt. m ditto) 6 6 6 6 

Student-i^neratKi or stiKtmt-dlctated text 7 7 77 

Other foms of text (SPECIFY) 8 8 8 8 [12/11-49] 



C2l. Old students exercise any choice in t^t ttey read? (CiaCtE ALL THAT APPLY) 



C23. 



Not applicable; no text was read 
No 

Yes, froB optlcms prepared by tmcher 
Yes, coi^lete choice of reading naterlal 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
1 
2 
3 



IKrcS'STnSSeJIh" SJTp\ai1Sf^^^ «Bchan1cs-orlented InstructlonT 

Not applicable; no reading instruction 0 0 0 0 

Reading Instruction was... 



Completely devoted to co^rehenslon 
Mostly devoted to conprehenslon 

AiKHJt evenly divided between comprelwnslon and nechanlcs 

Mostly devoted to reading mechanics 
Con^letely devot^J to reading m»:hBn1cs 



2 
2 
3 

4 

5 



2 
3 

4 

5 



I 
2 
3 

4 

5 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 



In what ways were children taught hcM to cai?)rehend what they were reading? {CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

fk> conprehension teaching 0 0 0 0 
Children were. . . 

Asked to recall plot, details 1 1 1 , 

Asked to s««B»8rlze what they had read 2 2 2 2 
61ven advence organizers or context for understanding what 

will be read 3 3 3 3 

Taught or sNwn ivnt to use context clues 4 4 

Taught or shown how to make predictions about text being read 5 5 

Asked to analyze the text being read 6 6 



4 

5 
6 



4 

5 
6 



Other (SPECIFY) 



[12/50-65] 



[12/66-69] 



[12/70-104] 



Include material teacher reads aloud to class. 

254 or 
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WSie Part of Wiole Part of 

Class Class !ClflS8 C^ass 

C24. In what Mys were students given a context for understanding the material they were reading C^.g., background 
Information, orienting qiwstltms, etc J? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLT) 

No effort to give students a context for riding 0 0 0 0 

Class dIscusslOT abwt topic of readliH) 11 11 

Teachar pres^tatlon abwt tc^lc of riding 2 2 2 2 

Review of prevlcais related reading 3 3 3 3 

Teacher explanatlwi with ex«s9>1es or analogies draum from the 

Students' hom and cooesunlty wvlr^isent 4 4 4 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 5 5 5 [13/11-37] 



CZ*^. In what Mys did Instruction connect reading or writing to students' base of experience or backgrounds? 
(CIRae ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Reading 

No ciMr connections mrre siada 0 0 0 0 
Teacher explanation with exiles or analogies drawn from 

stwtents* lives 11 11 

Topic or material explicitly related to children's lives 2 2 2 2 

Class discission of perscmal -aanlng of what was rmd 3 3 3 3 

Other atteB4>ts to connect with children's backgroumte (SPECIFY) 4 ^ 4 4 U3/3B-60] 



Mdilsa 

No ciKinectlon with students' backgrounds 0 0 0 0 

Stuctents wrote about thenselves or their «cper1efK;es 11 11 
Discussion aimed at f^rsonal or cultural Implications of 

writirm topics 2 2 2 2 

Prewrlting activities highlighted sti^ients' backgrmmls 3 / 3 3 

Other (SPECIFY) 4 4 4 4 [13/61-83] 
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Addttlonal WriKim Itpm* 



1st Observation 
Wv)]e Part of 
£l£S£ Class 



2nd Observation 
Whole Part of 



C26. Wtwt particular genreCs} of text writing were students iroHiing on? {CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 
No text irrltlr^ 
Composed extended wrltit^" 

Informative/Essay 
I nf onwt 1 va/Report 
Informat Ive/Sumary 
Infomatlva/KatB taking 
iMgf native/Story 
IsMtglnatlvs/l^ 
laagl native/Pi ay 
Perscmal /Journal 
Personal /Letter, etc. 

Other (SPECIFY) 



£l£SS Class 



CgwxwBd restricted wrltlno*-- « a qt^stlon-and-ansmr 
text, vrltlng in tightly prescribed forraats) 



(SPECIFY) 



C27. For k^t aud1em»(s) rare st»Mtents writing? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 
Informative wrltlwi fert«,.terH» 
Self 

Each other 

TMcher as evaluetor 

Teacher as iranevaluatlve revlemr 

Other (SPECIFY) 



b. Imwlnatlve writing fpitt^.^^]* 
Self 

Each other 

Teacher as evaluator 

Teacher as nonevaluatlve reviewer 

Other (SPECIFY) 



c. Personal /other writing fp«tPnri.»tf)« 
Self 

Each other 

Teacher as evaluator 

Teacher as nomvaluatlve reviewer 

Other (SPECIFY) 



d- CffliTOSed restricted* wrltln.y 
Self 

Each other 

Teacher as evaluator 

Teacher as nonevaluatlve reviewer 

Other (SPECIFY) . 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



i 
2 
3 
4 

5 



I 
2 
3 
4 

5 



I 
2 
3 
4 
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4 

5 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



I 
2 
3 
4 

S 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 



I 
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114/11-112] 



[15/11-33] 



[15/34-58] 



[15/57-79] 



[15/80-102] 



^1'"'^ P*''^J"^'"*'y interested in writing instruction that concerns " extended " text-that Is where students have 
?M,''?f'^5° 52 elaborated way. with ro«n for slJ^lSg^ Written prodSitlJ JaJlSS^vf 

JtiJ-^l^^'fS^ "restricted" text, which provides relatively little roor, for elJKlon SSn^Stext 
(dictated by the teactwr or copied} should be coded under "Other Language Arts » """'^•t^o"- ■ "P^'?™^^ ^^"^ 
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2n7 



1st Ofascrvjition 
Vrtwli Part of 
Class Class 



?nd Ofaaervatton 
Whole Part of 
Class Class 



C28 What daorw of cfwlce did students exercise over the toptc and form of the text writing they did? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY FOR EACH APPLICABLE C0LUJ1N) 



a. Informative writing 

The students . . . 
Exercised little or no cN>tce 
Chose the content within assigned topic 
Chose the toptc from a list of possible topics 

Invented their own topic to write atout 
CJwsB the senre or form of writing 
Chose lather or not to write 

b. Iwaalnative writing 

Ihe students. . . 
Exercised little or r» ctoice 
Chose %tm cmtent within assigned topic 
Chose the top\c frm a list of possible topics 

Invented their own topic to write about 
Chose the genre or form of writing 
Chose whether or not to write 

c. Personal /othir writing 

The students. . . 
ExerciSMi little or no choice 
Ctoss the cwitent within assigned topic 
Chose the topic from a list of fmssible topics 

Invented their own topic to write aiKHit 
Chose the genre or forw of writing 
Chose whether or not to write 

[Note: This item Is about conposed ertentted text, 
choice over topic or forsi.] 
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[16/11-34] 



[16/35-58] 



[16/59-82] 



By definition, composed restricted text offers students no 



C29. In writing text, i^t relative emphasis was placed on accuracy {correct language mectwnics) versus meaningful 
conmunication? (CIRCLE OHE ItUMBER FOR A. B. C, AND D IH EACH COLUMN) 



a. Infonwtive writing (extemted) 

Not applicable; no informative writing 
Primary ai9>hBsis on accuracy 

Enq^sis on toth accuracy and meaningful communication 
Primary enptesis on meaningful corawjnication 

b. Imaginative writing (extendwl) 

Hot af^licable: no imaginative writing 
Primary emphasis on accuracy 

En^hasis on both accuracy and meaningful coniminlcatlon 
Primary emphasis en meaningful camiunlcation 

c. Personal /Qt>wr writing (extended) 

Not applicable; no |»rs«mal /other writing 
Primary enqihasis on accuracy 

En^hasls on both accuracy and meaningful camainication 
Primary cn^hasis on meaningful coijimjnicatlon 



d. Restricted writing (SPECIFY) 



Hot applicable; no restricted writing 
Primary BJ^Jhasis on accuracy 

En^hasis on Iwth accuracy and meaningful conmjmcation 
Primary en^hasis on meaningful cofrmunlcation 
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[16/83-86] 



[16/87-90] 



[16/91-94] 
[15/95-97] 



[16/98-101] 
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MdUlwwl Iteaa on Lanauaac Arts 0^^»^^ 



1st (a>sarvat<im 
Wnte Part of 
£l£SS Jim. 



Znd Observation 
Whole Part of 
£lm Class 



C31, Hm dtd students mpend to language arts instruction? fCIUCLE m WiNBPt FOR A. B. C, AW 0 IN EACH m.\m) 



«• Reading Instruct iiyi 

Not ^licable; no rewJfng Instruct Iw) 
Consistent eni^g«ent 
NodBTstely h1^ en^^genent 
IntenBlttmt 

Noderately lov ntsagenent 
ConslstOTt low engat^msnt 

b- siting iMtruel^ff, 

Itot ajqilicable; no writing Instruct Iwi 
Consistent Mt(h Migafenent 
NLderately high ei^sganent 
Intamlttont cng^enent 
Noderately low engagaoent 
Corailstent lor 



c- Other lOTOuaoe arts in«tr«etirfn 

mt ^lic^le: no otiier language arts instruction 
Consfstwnt hlg^ arKgegeMnt 
NotfEtretely mgmenent 
Intanelttent sngi^aHmt 
Moderately low engagcwont 
Consistent low engs^iaent 
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[16/102-IOS] 



[16/106-109] 



imn-. 



[16/110-113] 



tSrtl'2,*lJl:^^^,??^?f^* r!^!) .1^* 2^ c1a«» enaeged. >n»l.t«,ny high" 



f lL^-fS.«m«I^^«lI!!;'*'^!" *^ "Moderately- - a .aJm-Uy ir" he class e-.^^'^st of tte 

conperaoie periods of tlse, or half of the class engaged throughout. f?« other h^\f not ««t^ nwh: etc.] 



Nearly 



ImioS ra-SS)**^ «»ha»1or occurred during language arts Instruction? 



(CIRCLi- All imi APPLY IN EACH 



We««no InstruetiBn 
Itot anilleable: no reading instruct iai 
No off-task tM^vior 
Ofecaslonal timing out 
Occasional disnqitlve behaviors 
FreiiPMBnt tuning out 
Frequent disn^tlve behavior 
Doing acadenlc activities imralated to nmdlng 



Other (SPECIFY) 



Writing instrurtinn 
Not agpllcable; no writing InstriKtlm 
No off'taA b^vlor 
Occaslcmal tuning out 
Occasional dlsn^lve behaviors 
Fragumt tuning out 
Frequent disruptive bduvlor 
Boing acadenlc activities unrelated to writlnj 



Other (SPECIFY) 
c. Other lanouaae arts 



Not an>1 tcidile; no other ia^ua^ arts instruction 
No off-ta^ bc^vior 
Occasional tuning out 
Occasional disruptive behaviors 
Frei^ient timing mit 
Fre(p»nt disrupt 1^ behavior 

Dolwj Bcadenic activities unrelated to other language 
arts Instruct icm 

Other (SPECIFY) 
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[17/11-45] 



[17/46-80] 



[17/81-115] 
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2Vrj 



Stole Part of Whole Part 
ClflSft Class £l2Ba C1«^ 

C33. Wiat balMM ms there tietMim te^her-dtrKted and atudBnt^-dirKted fnstrwttoD In luni^ge arte? 

(CIRCLE m mumn r» a. mo c in each coium) 



a. ^^\n Ipfftrwuw 

Kot arancttbie; no r^li^ Instruction 
Completely te«E^r-d Erected 
Mostly teacher^ Erected 
Equal balance 
Mostly stttdnit-dfr^ted 
CoBipii^ialy stittient^dllrected 

b. Wrltlno Instruction 

tot i^lloablt; no writing instruction 
CcR«pl8to1y toachor-diroctod 
Mostly tOKher^lrwted 
Equal balance 
NK»t1y studmt -directs 
Cosplotoly sttKtent-directed 

c. Other laneuaoe arts instruction 

Not ay^licable; no other lai^p»^ arts instructlm 
Completely teecher*directed 
Mostly teacher-directed 
EiHial balance 
Mostly etwtent-dirKted 
Completely stwient'slirected 
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tl8/U-l4] 



[18/15-18] 



[18/19-27] 



[NOTE: I n defrnda x A. MfltMork, grot^ Mork without teacher, IndUldual preiect tnut should be coded differently 
depending on the degree of dtscretton studmits exercise. To count as nostly or ccMplately student -directed, 
tasks Must allow for choice on the students' part of what to do and/or how to do It. Thu«. Individual seatworfc 
conplatlng a hli^ly structurad worksheet would typically coimt as '^eaaplately tMcher-dlrflctod." A work period 
fn which ttudmts dnose hetwesi striKtural workshwets slf^ eaa/t as laostly tCKher-dlrected." A wrttli^ 
asslgnasnt, on the other hand, allowfi^ stwiRfits to create their am story (not following a pmcrlbed fomula) 
would count as "mostly student -directed." Your responwa will . of course, "average" across all relevant reading 
sepKHits. writing segments, etc.] 

C34. What fones of student -student Interaction were encouraged or permitted during language arts Instruction? 
(CIRCU ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLUMN) 



Readliw 

Not ai^llcable; no reading 
No student -student 1nter«:tiOT 

Discussion asiong students (e.g.. about something they read} 
Peer help with reading (e.g.. In partmr readiinr) 
Joint seatwork (e.g.. two or an re caaplete a reading 
■echanlcs exercise) 

Other (SPtCIFT) 
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[18/23-49] 



b. MriXim 



Mat appllc^le; no writing 
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fi 


No student-student interact icm permitted 
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firoup work to prepare for writing 
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Group writing 
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Peer feetiback on written work 
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Conversatlcm while ctoli^ Individual writlr^ asslgnaents 
Discussion of students' written work 
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Otter (SPECIFT) 
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7 



Other lanqwaoe arts 
Not ajqillcable; no other language arts 
Ito stiHfent-studiNit Interact icm permitted 
Group work oi assignments 

Indfviebial help to other students with assignments 

(e.g., ^Btwork) 
Interactive g«ies 

Other (SPECIFY) 
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[18/50-84] 



[le/as-ui] 
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1st Observatton 
Whole Part of 



2nd Observation 
Whole Part of 



C35. Horn MS langua^ arts Instruction adapted to needs of HP students? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Not applicable; no LEP students 0 

No adiM>tat1wi to LEP stuctents' needs } 
Soma or all teaching Mas cibne In LEP students' native language Z 

LEP stuchnts were allOMtd to write in their native language 3 
LEP stwtents were given assignments that demanded less 

English language ability 4 

tnstrt tlon enphastzed oral language {tevelopment 5 



Other {SPECIFY) 
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6 [19/11-413 



C36. 



Hm were stunts held accountable for carrylr^ out woi* assigned In language arts? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Stu<tents rot held accmmtable 

Teacher called on children for oral recltatlim 

Teacher ensured all assigned work was completed 

Teacher checked Mch child's wjrfc ckirir^ lesson 
'.eacher collected whatever stuctents had f InlsNsd 
Students were testKl or assessed 
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Other (SPECIFY) 



No feedback 0 

Oral correction/praise by teaclwr *n front of group or class 1 

Oral correction/praise by teacher in one-on-one situation 2 

Teacher correction or grading of written work (during or 

after class) 3 

Student feeiflMck to their peers 4 

Points or other cumulative reward for job ««11 done 5 

Other (SPECIFY) B 
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C37, What fewftack were students given their performance in language arts Instruction? 



6 5 (19/42-723 

(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 
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119/73-103] 



C3B. 



In what ways did the teacher try to iranage or control classroom behavior during language arts? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) * " " 

Evidence of preventive manaj^ment 
PericKilc cements cm ai^roprlate behavic 
tonverbal Imilcatlons of approval (e.g., touching, pats 
on back) 

Imilvldual Incentives/rewards for appn»prlatB behavior 
6roup liwent Ives/ rewards for appropriate behavior 

Loud adbonltion of i*ole class for Inappropriate behavior 
Vocal "singling out" of disruptive Indtvickials 
Quiet adi»n1t1on of whole class 

Nonobtruslve "talkli^j to" disruptive Individuals 
Reposltlonlnq individuals who are behaving inappropriately 
Other nonvt, ' responses to inappropriate behavior (SPECIFY) 



Other fflanagenent techniques (SPECIFY) 
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[20/11-112] 



[Mote: Use "Eviitence of preventive Bwnagement" when routines are clearly established and 
teacher appears to have to do little overt "managing."] 
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Currlculiiia and Instnictlwt In LafmunQB Arts Across the Two-Week Period, In Reauldf «m> SupplOTtnipl RgffTO 



THtSE ITCMS AI»PLY TO BOTH Tftt RESWEAR CLASSROOM AHO TO T« (ME (» 7W SUPPLEHENTAl LAHGUA6E ARTS PROGRAM ROOHS 
(SERVING FOUR OR MORE CKILOREN) NOTED IN ITEM A8. 



Wwle Part of 
£lm Class 



Supp, 

Bmii 



01. Which reading mrahanlcs skills rectlviNi the wont attention durir^ this tm-M€^ lENsrlinf? 
(CIRCLE AIL THAT APPLY IN EMIH COLUMN) 

Explicit polemics (soimds tai^t In Isolation from Kords) 
laipllcit fdionlCB As part of reading 
Out of cwitext 



MM\t word recognition 



As part of reading 
(hit of ccmtext 



Word analysis As part of rudlng 
Out of cmtext 

Fluency practice (e.g.. oral riding for flwncy} 

Other (PLEASE SPtCIFT) 



Supp. 
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[21/11-493 



02. How iMMild yuj classify the prlosry sraroach to teaching reading mechanics Atring these two weeks? 
(CIRCLC ONE IN EACH APPLICABLE COLim) 



Skflls tai^ht primarily mit of context of reading text 

^llls tau^ both In and out of cimtmct 

Skin Instruct Icrn primarily as part of text reading 
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[21/50-53] 



03. How would you classify the prtaary B|H>reach to reading con^rehenslon instruction? 
(CIRCLE ONE NUN8ER IN EACH APPLICABLE COLl^} 

/tecuracY focus : Instruct Icm alned at literal neanli^ of text 1 



^^H^fsta^^^re^ f^ y^||s: instmctlm aised at oore than literal 
n^nlng: Interpreting text 

CoAtnatton of accuracy and understardino focus 



2 
3 



2 
3 



3 [21/54-57] 



04. In k^t way{s} have reading compr e h en sion strategies been taught (if at all} during this period? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH APPLICABLE COLIMN) 



No explicit teaching of cflR^)rdten8liNi strategies 
Model lim the process of conpreherailng 

Teachli^ specific co^trehenslon skills (e.g., prediction, 
susnarlzatltm) 

Other (PI EASE SPECIFY) 
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3 [21/&S-7B3 



D5. Across the two weeks, what kimte of text did children read? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH APPLICABLE COLtdiN) 



Not applicable; no text was read 

Informative text (reports, essays, descriptions, etc.) 

Narrative—basal stories developed to teach reading 

Narrat1ve--stor1es for general audience (may be trade book or 

In basal antholi^} 
Poi>ns 
Orama 

Reading mechanics exercises (e.g.. in workboA, on ditto) 
Student -generated or stiMlent -dictated text 
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Other forms of text (SPECIFY) 
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S [22/11-49] 
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>1e Part of 



Mwie 
Sl£SS 



Supp. 

gmil 



Supp. 



OB. During this perlwi. Mhat ewphasJe was p\»ceni on the use of a publ is.«d basal readlnfl series? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER 
IN EACH APPLICABLE C(a.UN{i} 



D8. 



Exclusive r«1tam:e cm basal series 1 l 

Primary emphasis on basal series, but with sone other 

reading mterlals 2 2 

PrlRwry eiR^^sIs on other readlr^ material, twt with 

SORK use of basal 3 3 

No use of basal series at all 4 4 

[Note: "Basals" may Inclinie excerpted natcrlal that also af^rs In tratte books.] 
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4 (22/50-533 



07. Horn freqwmtly chiriiHi the ti«-«Bek psrlod did hemwork Involve rwdlng text (of any lenflth or kind)? 
(CIRaE ONE NIMSER IN EACH APPLICABLE COLUNN) 



Not a^^llcBble: m homework 
Never 

Otwe or twlse 
Frequently 
Almost dally 
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[22/54- 57J 



[NOTE: If honsMork assignments span more than one day, code for Mch day the children could be doliHi 
hamework— e.g., reading a botA for the »*ole two weeks, then cote "almost dally. "3 

In what ways (if at all) »«re children able to choose idiat ttey read? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Children hMi no choice at all 

Children had a library period where they chose reading material 
Children chose books (or passages) from choices provlcM by 
tucher In class 

Children chose any books or mterlals they wished to read In class 

What prases below characterize the tracher's strategy for maximizing stuc 
two-we^ period? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

No phrasas 8^)1 y 

High degrw of teacher-directed activity 
A large msount of time spent reading orally or silently 

An e^Msls «i model Ir^ correct reading (e.g., teacher reading aloud) 
Wwle or small gnwp ckiral reeding 
Individual oral reading In small groups 

Activities that )^t students to r^d over the s«ne passages 
repeatedly 

Other strategy (SPECIFY) 



010. Vhat approach was taken to poor readers? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Ito special approach 
Left to sui^lemental 

Extrti attention from teacher outside of class t1^ 
Extra attention from teaclwr In class 

Attentlc^ from classr^m aide 

Ind1v1(^1 peer tatip 

Grouping Hflth higher-achieving students 

grcHjpIng wMh other iM-achlevIng stuttents 

"Singling out** during oral recitation or seatwrk time 

Little attention during oral recitation 

Dtffensnt curricula {e.g,, 8l«^1er) 

SlOMr pace for List ruction 

More repetition, opportunities for reinforcejsent 



Other (SPECIfr) 
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[22/74-108] 
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Whole Part of Supp, Supp. 
Class fiogSLli ESSlIl 

Mriiica 

Dll. Across tha two wMks, hm many tasks In language arts involved the follon^lng: 

Non-cOTposed text (stiKlents writing text dictated by teacher, 
c<H>y^^ text, etc.) — ^ 

CmpM^ restricted text (e.g., quest lon-and-ansmr writing, 
writing within tightly presented formats) — — — * . 



Cooposed extended text (c^mn'-emted writing assignments 
allowing stottents to develc^ text In their own way. Including [24/11-34] 
dictating text to tocher) 

012. Of all tcmposed text writing during the two wei^s, horn many writing tasks were of f»ch tyiw? 
(ENTCR NUOER OF TASKS IN EACH APPIICABIE SPACE; IF -O". LEAVE BIWK) 

ft;et applicable * fto writing of coeposed tcuct (CIRaE 99) 99 99 99 99 

Composed extended text 

Informative/Essay __ 

Informative/Report ^_ ^ 

InforMtlve/Sumaary ^ . 

Infonaatlve/Rote taking 

Imaginative/Story 

1 magi native/Pom . . 

Imagtnatlve/Play 

Personal /Journal 

Personal /Letter, etc. ^ ^^^^ 

Other (SPECIFY) ^ . 

Composed restricted text (SPECIRf) [25/11-1123 

013, In teaching composed writing (If any Airing this parlwl). has this teacher plac^ greater enij^^sls on correct 
mechanics or meaningful coswainlcatlon? (CIRCLE tmi Himtn IH EACH CO-WW) 

Rot applicable: no teaching of coi^sed writing 0 0 0 0 

greater eq>hds1s on correct SBctvinlcs 1111 

Roughly equal enfihasls on isechanlcs aiKi meaningful conmnlcatlon 2 2 2 2 

Greater eaiphas Is on manlngf u1 cosiminlcat Ion 3 3 3 3 [25/113-^116] 

DI4- In what ways did writing Instruction ensure ttwt stu<tents had sufficient knwledge of tt» topics ttey wre 
writing about? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IH EACH APPLICABLE COLUHN) 

Not applicable; no special knMledge was necessary for any writing 

assignments 0 C 0 0 

Teacher presented Information on writing top1c(s} 1111 

Class discussion of writing topics 2 2 2 2 

Stuftents read about topic as part of wrltlr^ Instruction 3 3 3 3 

Students did other research on topic as part of writing Instruction 4 4 4 4 

Topics were chosen that related to m)rk done in other subjects 5 5 5 5 

Other (SPECIFT) 6 6 6 $ [26/11-41] 
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Regular Clas 



Part 0 



Supp. 



Supp. 

fiszsJi 



t^T-^^'S^ '^''^ teacfwr structure the coursed extentted *frit1ng asslgnmsnts children unitertodi? 
{CIRCLE ONE NUMBER IN EACH COLWW UNDER EACH CATEGORY OF yRITINS) 



a. Personal writing and frgewrttino 

Not applicable; no personal or freewrlting ctone 

Highly striHrtured (teacher provlctes iwich of text; students 
co^lete It) 

Some structure (e.g., teacher provider organliatlon for 
text or a model to follow) 

Little or no structure {teacher iwkes a few sugi^tions. at 
Bost. atxwt possible waj-^ to organize writing) 

b. Informative wr^lng 

Not applicable; no Informative writing was done 

Highly structured (teacher provides much of text; stwtents 
complete It) 

Some structure (e.g., teacher provides orgamza'-ton for 
text or a nodel to follcw) 

Little or no stricture (teacher makes a few sugj^tlons, at 
most, about possible ways to organize writing) 

C. IWBGinatlve lirl^^pq 

Hot applicable: no imaginative writing was done 

Highly s.'uctured (teac^wr provides much of text; students 
complete it} 

Some structure (e.g.. teacher provides organization for 
text or a model to follow) 

Little or no structure (teacher makes a few suggestions, at 
most, about possible ways to organize writing) 



0 
2 
2 



0 
1 
2 
3 

0 
1 
2 
3 
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3 
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3 
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3 
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1 
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3 [26/42-453 

0 
1 
2 

3 [26/46-49] 

0 
I 
2 

3 [26/50-53] 



Not appl ;cable 
Never 

Once or twice 
Frequently 
Almost dally 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 



0 
I 
2 
3 
4 



[Note: If homework assignments span more than one day, code for each day the children could be doino 
homework - -e, g. . wi-ltin^ a paper for the »,hole two »«Bks, then coite "almost dally."] 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



[25/54-57] 
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Wtole Part of Suj^. Suw>. 

017. Wiat f>hr«MB b«lM chardcterUt the tMcher's strategy for teachlno writing across the two-i^ period? 
{CIRCU ALL THAT APPLT IH EACH COLUfW) 



Not ai^llcabla; no text writing 

High ctegree of teacher presentation and explanation 

Lots of tlm spent wrltli^ In class 
to emphasis on madtellr^ corrwt writing 

»teayy use of non-coinpM«J writing: tewtar dictation, copying, etc, 
6nHip writing (includli^ stories dictated by class) 

Vrltlf^ through IrKJIvlcbMil stuc^ dlctatlcHi to tMctwr 

Other strategy (SPECIFY) 



0 
1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



0 
I 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



[Kote: 6rwp or class-dictated stories may also be text for reading Instruction. tt»0 

D18. What abroach was taken to teaching the less proflclwit writers? {CIRaE ALL THAT APPLT) 

Mo special approach 
Left to suwleuental prt^rmns 
Extra attentim from teacher outslcte of class time 

Indivlctoil attention frm teacher cfciring class 
Attention frora classroom aide 
Individual pwr help 
Grouping with higher-achieving stud&its 

Grouping with other low-achieving stunts 
"Singling oof during oral recitatiwi. seatmrk 
Little at tent .m ikiring oral recitation 

Different trricula (e.g.. s1»filer) 
Slowing d the pace 

Extra repetition, opportunities for reinforcement 
Other (SPECIFY) 

Other Lanouaofi Arts 

I*"^"*^ raechanlcs skills receivrd the most attention during this two-wek period? 
{CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLUHN) ^ Pf^ 

Hot applicable: no languai^ mechanics taught this week 
Handiirritlng 

Spelling 

r^nctuatlon; capitalisation 

Vocabulary — As part of writing or reading 
Out of context 

Sentence structure — As |»rt of writing or reading 

Out of context 

Parts of speech As part of wrltlnii or reading 
Out cf context 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



1?!1r.^^L^.J^l^l^^^^ ^^^^ teacher's approach to teaching language HJechanlcs? 
{CIRCLE OME IN EACH APPLICABLE COLUMN) 



Skills primarily taught out of context o writing text 
Roughly equal mixture of skill teaching In and out of context 
Skill Instruction priraarlly ctone as part of text writing 



1 
Z 
3 



1 
2 
3 
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[26/58-92] 
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[27/11-125] 
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10 [28/11-101] 



[26/!ft2-lOS3 



Rggylar Classroom 

Wtiold Psrt of Supp. Supp, 

Class ESSSLil Room #2 

D21. What phrases belcm cHaractertze tN^ teac^r's strategy for teaching other language arts across the tw-week 
pcriodl (CIRCLE All THAT APPIT) 

Mot applicable; no otter lerrguage arts teaching 0 0 0 0 

High degree of teacher presentation, explanation, ctemonstratlon 1111 

A reliance on worksteets and otter Indlvlcktal seatwork 2 2 2 2 

An emptesis on leodel Ing correct mectenlcs 3 3 3 3 

Extensive oral drill In whole class or small group formts 4 4 4 4 

Use of gmes or otter ^'fun** am»roactes to skill learning $ 5 5 S 

Activities ttet ixnsure considerable reinforcement and repetition 

of skill practice 6 S 6 6 



Otter strategy (SPECIFY) 



7 [29/11-45] 



D22. If permanent homof^n^i^g grouping by ability or achievement ms us^ for any ^sp&it of lar^uage art? teaching 
(Including supplemental Instruction) across tte tw>-*«ek period, irtilch of tte following stateMnts apply? 

(ciRaE m main) 

0 Not applicable; no temogenot*$ ability grcHipIng 

1 No differences across groups; similar content and teaching 

strategies 

2 Similar content across groups, but different teaching strategies 

3 Different content (e,g,. two levels of basal), but similar 

strategies 

4 Different content and teaching strategies across groups [29/46] 

0^3. If permarwnt homoogneou^ grouping by ability or achlevssient was used for readino (Including supplemental reading 
Instruction), which of tte fonow*ng phrases (If any) jtescrlbe differences between tte lowest group and otter 
group(s)? (CIRCIE All THAT APPIY) 

0 Hot applicable; no hnmc^eneous ability groups In reading 
Tte Imest group. , . 

1 Had less time with a teacter or aide overall 

2 Old more out -of -context drill 

3 Received more attention from teacter 

4 l^as taujjht primarily by an aide 

5 Had n»re time with a teacter or aide overall 

6 Did less reading {oral or silent) 

7 &3t loss compretenslon instruction 

B Otter differences (SPECIFY) 



[29/47-58] 
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I. nBtbmmtiifs: 0)fery\ie^Ar^ Organization 

U, What kimfa of Instructional staff i«ere Involved In teaching mathamatlcs to the students In this class during 
this two-week period? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Clflag'W!^ 

1 Regular classroom tcoc^wr 

i A second regvlar teacher (e.g., urKkir ctepartmental Ized or te«n arrangement) 

3 In-*c1ass teacher aide 

4 A sec^md In-clas^ alcte 

5 Parent volunteer [29/59-67] 

6 Other In-class teacher (SPEClFt) 

L. Suoplewental Proorm Room #1 (AS SPECIFIED IN A9} 

0 Not applicable 

1 Specialist 

2 Alite 129/68-74) 

3 Other (SPECIFY) ^_ 

c. SuDDlerontal Proorani Room §2 (AS SPECIFIES IR A9) 

0 Itot ai^llcable 

1 Specialist 

2 Aide 129/75-81) 

3 Other (SPECIFY) 

Oroanlzatlon of Mathematics Propria 

12, Approtlmately how many minutes per day were allocated to mattenatlcs instructlcm during this two-week period? 

minutes per day [30/11-13] 

[Cmislder full Instructional days, not mlnlsftsn da^ or those Interrupted by assart)! les, eartNjuakes, or other 
unusual events] 

E3. tew was Instruction In mathematics organize during the two-w^ perlcwJ? (PLEASE CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

1 Whole class Instruct 1<m—ungrouped 

2 Whole class Instruction— -grcmped 

3 Stable sfliall groi^ Instn^tlcm 

4 Changfi»b1a or ad hoc small group Instruction 

5 Partially iiKllvldiMl Ized Instruction 

6 Fully Imilvldiallzed tnstri«:tlon l30/14-£3] 

7 Other for» of organization (SPECIFY) 

[Rote: See Iten 67 for explanation of respcmse categories) 

E4, If stuftents were groufwd, what was the primary basis for groupli^? (PLEASE CIRCLE ALL THAT W>PLY) 

1 temo^mKHfs grouplmi by achievement or ability level 

2 ^terc^neous grouping to mix achlevem^t or ability levels 

3 Grouping by sti^nt Interest or topic of study 

4 Grouping b: student ethnic characteristics 

5 Grouping by stuctents' behavior characteristics 

6 Grouping by English langua;^ ability 

[30/24-33] 

7 Otter basis for grouping (PLEASE SPECIFY) ^ 

E5. ^Mt ways (tf at all) did the teacher individually tailor curriculum or instruction In mathematics for some 
or all of tte class: (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

0 Hot applicable; no Indlvlcfaiial tailoring 

1 Stuctents worked on tte same topics, skills, or materlalSt but at their own pace 

2 Individual stiktents were assigned to rark on different skills, topics* or materials 

3 Individual students were allm^ to select tteir CMn skills, topics, or materials to m}rk on 

4 Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) [30/34-41] 
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E6* With nhat subj^ts 0^ any) mathematics Instruction tntegr«ted during the tm-im^ period? (CIRClE AU THAT 
APPLY) 

0 Ho Integration 

1 Scimce, health, envlromnental education 

2 Lenguaf^ arts 

3 Social studies (including ^ography, civics) 

4 Other (SPECIFY ) fao/W-SO] 

8 Insufficient data 

Chtianlxatlon of Suoplenental Hathematlcs Programs 

£7* Was ttwre any supplemental mathematics progrvn Instruction— In or out of tNr regular classroom— lAirIng the 
tm-mwk period for any of tfm stuttents In the class? 

2 It [SKIP TO ElO] ami} 

E8. Indicate how many (a) participated In c»ch kind of si^^emental progr^-1n or out of the regular classroom— and 
(b) missed part or all of the regular classroom Instruction because of partlclpatlc^ In stqpplmental progr«ns. 



(a) ib) 
Participated Hissed 



Chapter 1 math program 

Special ethicatlon progrm (that Includes langua^ arts) 



Other supplemental math program (SPECIFY) [30/52-66] 

E9, Supplamwital mathematics Instruction In or outsicte the regular classroom took which form{8) primarily ckirlr^ 
this t«fO-^*Bric fmrlod? 



(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Special 

£hsl^ Education Other 



Hot applicable; did not serve this room 0 0 0 

In-class Instruction (aides) 1 1 i 

In-class Instruction (mathematics specialist) 2 2 2 

Pull-out from mathematics (children miss some, but f«)t all. 

of regular class mathm^tlcs) 3 3 3 

Pull-out from otter time Mrlml (children rjiss none of 

regular class matl%»)dtlcs} 4 4 4 

Replacement Inst nfpt Ion (children miss all of regular 

class mathematics) 5 5 5 

Add-on Ins truction (offered at times outside regular 
acactemic day or term, e.g., a ^^^r-schi^)! . Intersesslwi 

or vacation) 6 6 6 

Other arranoement (SPECIFY) 7 7 7 [33/11-37] 

£10. Students In this classroom i^ho receive $upplementfll mathematics Instruction outslcfc or Inside the regular 
classroom participate (a) how many times per wek (b) for how many minutes/session (on average)? 

(a) ft.) 

Sessions/week Hinutes/Session 

Outside the regular classroom 

Room #1 (AS SPECIFIED IN A9) sessions minute** 

Room #2 (AS SPECIFIED IN A9) sessions lulnutes 

Inside the reoular classroom sessions minutes [33/36-49] 
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EU, Ind1c«t« the rIcNwss (cabining «mount «nd variety) ©f viswilly displayed mthemstles iwterlal (including 

technology such as counters. If used for math) In tte regular and suj^lewental progriw* clesaroowts) during this 
ti<0-w^ period, (CIRCLE ONE H\mtf( lU EACH COlUHfl) 



Not applicable 

Very rly h; A majority of trw wall and display space Is covered with 
Mttematically related material (graphs, FK>sters» math puzzles, 
etatletlcs* etc.) 

Hocteratelv rich: BetMen a quarter and a half of t»% i^ll and display 
apace Is covered with matt^ssatically related mterlal 

>tocteratelv ooor: There are a few raatNutlcally relevant materials 
on display, i»it less than a quarter of the wall and display space 
Is itovottK) to these things 

Very poor: There is virtually no mattewtlcally relevant material 
to be seen 



ElZ. During this two-week period, how many con^MJters were there... 

a, ..•In this room (either f^nwnently or on a tc^rary basis? 
b* ...Used for math Instruction In this room? 

c. ..•Elsewt^re In the building (e.g., in con^uter lab) and used for 
math Instruct 1(Ki by these stuitents? 



R^ular Supp. Supp. 

Classroom ggZllI &SSSLi2 



[33/50-52] 



[33/53-70] 
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Observed Hatheiwtics Instruction «n the Regular Classrooa 
(ir NO (ffiSERVATim DIS TO K»iINTF'.i5IinE aASSiOW. SKIP TO mi SECTION) 
FI. On ««hBt dates did you observf Mthemtlcs instruction? (EIITER »WITH, WY. MiO YEW) 

First cd>M!rvat1on: / / 

Second observation: / / 

F2. Hm many chlldroi ware present In the rooa during these i^iservatlons? 

First observation; children 

Second obMrvatim: children 



t33/7l-Ml 



[33/83-86] 



loQ I teas 



1st Ca»erv«t1on 
Whole Pert of 



Wme Part of 

Sim. .xim. 



F3. On »*ii* tC9ic(s) did each day's wth Instruct Im focus? (CIRCLE M.L THAT APPLY !N EACH CtK.lMf) 



Arithaetic (or alj^re) 
GeoBHtry 
Measurement 
Statlttict/prc^il Ity 
Grapis 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) . 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



[34/11-37] 



F4. What did instmctlcm on the tcv1c(8) priiaarny cev^slze? (CIRCXE ALL THAT APPLY III EAOI COLUWI) 



Buildii^ riiills In using proc«fair«t or sysinls 
Dei»1aping isiderstaMiing of aathesiatlcal amc^ts. or ideas 
Knitine ^licaticms of Mthantlcal prwei&tres 
Applying mathematical ideas or praceAires to novel prtibl 



1 
2 
3 
4 



I 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
Z 
3 
4 



[34/38-533 



iLr?'l3.I^i- IMS arithaetic (or algebra), idiat operations and quantities mre Involved? (PLEASE EITTER UP TO 
TWEE NUMBERS FMN THE GRID KLOtf IN THE SPACES WOES TWOLE CLASS" OR TART OF CLASS." AS APPROPRIATE) 

Ist Observation 2nd tBiservatlon 
l»io1e Part, of tftnle Part of 









Ihfli^r or 














Ooeratlon 


Wiole 


Algdira 


Fi^t Ions 


Nixed 


Oeci- 


Ratio. 




Al 


SCTtences 


Like 
A3 


mm 


Iftw. 
AS 


wals 
A6 


Percent 
A7 


• 


Nuriiers/mBaerat ion 


A2 


A4 


• 


Add 


Bl 


B2 


B3 


M 


BS 


B6 


B7 


• 


SiAtroct 


CI 


C2 


C3 


C4 


C5 


C6 
DS 


c; 


• 


ffoltiply 


01 


02 


03 


D4 


05 


07 


• 


Divide 


El 


E2 


E3 


E4 


E5 


E6 


E7 


• 


Coe^ination {+,-,x,/) 


Fl 


F2 


F3 


F4 


F5 


F6 


F7 


• 


Estimate 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


67 


• 


Identify equivalents 


HI 


H2 


K3 


H4 


HS 


m 


H7 


• 


Othe*- 


U 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □.3.,s,.,n 



1st K>servation 
Whole Part of 
£lm Class 



2nd CTwervatlon 
lAnle Part of 
£l£SS Class 



F6. What did the students primarily do as part of aathesiatics Instn^tlon? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN £«:H COLUWI) 



Listening to explanation or presentation by teacher l 

Oral tjterclses or drill (e.g., to practice tsental siath} 2 

Group/class discusslwi of asslgraaents. pn^leas. new t(^\cs 3 

Individwl practice (e.g.. s«itw)rk) 4 

Collaborative wrii an aMthematlca) proi«:ts or pr(Alens 5 

Conputer-ba^ activities g 

Tiding tests -r other assessments of nathemstics achievensits 7 

Other activities (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
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3 
4 

5 
8 

7 
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HI? ffN?rv^1?<^ gnd (ftsgrvfltion 

Whole Pdrt of lAiole Part of 

F7, Was mthematics honnork assigned? (CIRCLE ME HWBIR FOt EACH (SSERyATIM) 

No hcBuework 0 0 0 0 

Completion of todiy*s classwrk 11 11 

Hm$ assignments to be dom outside of class 2 Z 2 2 r^c/jc jai 

Previous assigna^tts) still pmiding 3 3 3 3 l»/*o-«J 

plote: -Mew^ does not r»cessarlly van Mterlal that Is unf«lllar to the children. Tnwt -nei# asslgnrnits** as 

those that are "^^wfly given** hoBemrk* even if they involve reinforcement of past lessms.] 

Fe. vmat 1nstn«t1onal mterlals (or techralogy) imre used In nathemtics Instrinrtlmi t«Jay7 (CIRaE ALL THAT 
APPLT) 

Published textbook 11 11 

Publ Ished workbook 2 2 2 2 

Manlpulatlves (PLEASE SPECIFY) 3 3 3 3 

Calculators 4 4 44 

Others (PLEASE SPECIFY) 5 5 5 5 p5/50-753 



F9, 



Other Items ConcemInQ Observed Wathewatlcs Instruction 

Excluding transltlims (and other non-^K:ade»lc tlsie before lessms begin), ham many vinutes «ere actually spent 
In teaching and leamli^ mtheraatlcs? (PUT YIMJR KST ESTIHATE) 

Tlw spent,,. 1st «>servat1on 2nd Observation 

. , ,In all aspects of math instruct 1m mln. ^^^^ min. 

...By studmts completing written seatmrk mm. win. l35/?6-Ml3 

FIO. In iihat ways did the teacher represent fsathematlcal IdNs or ccmcrats In the Instruct lew wu observed? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

No r^resentatlms of Ideas or cmcepts 0 0 0 0 

Hathematlcal synbols 11 11 

Three-di^slwial ob^cts (SPECIFY) 2 2 2 2 

Tw-4ls^s1onal d1agraa«$ 3 3 3 3 

Graphs 4 4 4 4 

Tables, charts, or mtrlces 5 5 5 5 

Nunber lines 6 6 6 6 

Other (SPECIR) 7 7 77 [36/11-48] 

Fll. In how many rays were key concepts or procechires r^resented? (CIRCLE CM NUMBER IN EACH APPLICABLE CKUWi) 

1 1 1 I 

2 2 2 2 

Three or acre 3 3 3 3 [36/49-523 

[MTE: Count two of the same kind— e.g., stacks of IMIfIx cubes ami bimdles of soda straws to represent place 
vali«— as -two; two ways of adding.-] 

Fl?, Indicate the types of problems sti^nts encountered ikiring these lessons. (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Numerical coa^mtatlon problems 11 11 

Routine ''story'* problem 2 2 2 2 

Nc»irout1ne "story** problems 3 3 3 3 

Logic prob1en»(. pyj^zles 44 44 

Practical probleros that involve isathematlcs 5 5 5 5 

Other types of pr<Alems (SPECIFY) 6 6 6 6 [36/53-79] 

F13, Itere probleifHSolving strategies explicitly tai^ht? (CIRCLE ONE Nl#fflER IN IMM APPLICABLE CW.WW) 

"0 1111 
Yes, as a atlrwr part of Instruction 2 2 2 2 

Yes. as a major part of instruct 1wi 3 3 3 3 [36/80-83] 

[Note: Do ngj induct "con^utatlonal a1gor1thms--that Is, fix«l prcK:edures for cc«put1ng--as a "pn^lea solving 
strategy.-) 
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1st Obsenratlcm 
Whole Part of 
Class sim^ 

F14. If manlpulatlves or techflology wre used, hew »*re they used? {CIRCIE ALL THAT APPLT) 



Whole Part of 
Class _£l£ss_ 



As a not Wat tonal device 
To keep sttNtents busy 

To represwit nathematlcal Icteas or concepts 
As a reward for coapleting other tmrk 
As problen solving tools 
As Instruments for neasuMng or estimating 

Other (SPEC I FT) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
$ 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 



[37/U-41] 



FI5. Did instruction «nphasl2« gettlt^ the corr«:t answers, understanding the process by n^lch answers were arrived 
at. or both? (CIRCLE ONE NU«ER IN EACH APPLICABLE COLUNN) 



Not appl Icable: Instruction was not ccncenw^i with answers or 

prwess 0 0 

Getting the corrost answers 1 1 

Understanding the process by which answers were arrived at 2 2 

Both correct answers ami pnx:»ss 3 3 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
i 
2 
3 



[37/42-45] 



F16. On the i^le. how did stwlents resf^ml to loattenBtics instruction? (CIRCLE Wt HimUL IN EACH APPLICABLE 
COLUWi) 



Cfmsistently high enga^nent 
Hodterately high et^age^t 

IntemlttOTt wtgaj^mnt (sometimes high, soraetiBies low) 
floderately low «^^nent 
Consistently low m^genent 



I 
2 
3 
4 
S 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



[37/46-493 



[NOTE: Canblne the level of ensageraent with the proportion of the class errgsgad. "Consistently high" « Nearly 
all of the class engaged r«ar1y all of the tine: "'totibrately*' > a majority of the class engaged most of the 
tiSB: "Intemlttent" • mixeci pattern, with a»st children engaged soae of the tise, tmt also unengaj^ for 
eoB^rable periods of t!ine; etc.] 



F17. Wiat kinds of off-ta* aehavior by students occurred during the class? (CIRCLE W.L THAT APPLY) 



No off -task behavior 

Ck *B8iMial twilng-out 

Oct. iSional disruptive behaviors 

FreqiMmt tuning-mt 

FrequNt disruptive tohavior 

Doing academic activities unrelated to mathematics 

Other (SPECIFY) 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
S 

6 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

S 



0 
1 

z 

3 
4 

5 



[3B/II-40 



FIB. What kinds of student-student interactions (related to the academic task) were encouraged or permitted? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



lk> student-stuttent interaction permitted 
Discussions of assigned mathfauitlcs activities 
Peer help or tutoring 
Sroup problem-solving 

CmversattW) n^lle doing individual seatwork 
Other student-student interactions (SPECIFY) 



1 
? 
3 
4 

5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



[38/42-68] 



F19. What atten^ts. If any. #Bre made to connect wtiat was being learned to students' experiences or lives outside of 
class? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



No atten^ts were made 

'''eacher explanation with exwrples or analogies from 

activities fsniliar to stuttents 
Assigning practical probless to solve that students might 

ewounter elsewtwre 
Class discussimi of how stu<tents might apply i^t they had 

learned 

ether (SPECIFY) 



0 
I 
Z 
3 
4 



0 


0 


0 


I 


I 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 



[39/11-33] 
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2bj 



Ht Qbservatlpn 
Wfwie Part of 
Class p^iss 



gnd Observation 
Whole Part of 



fZQ. Which of the folloMlng charactsrtzcs the "teacfKr talk** during matNmattcs instruction? (riRCLE ALL THAT APPLY] 



A great cteal of procetfciral directions 1 I 

Wfllt-tlRB folloMing (^stints (e.g., 2 seconds or more) I 2 

{^n-emfed quest loiing 3 3 

ClosKJ-ended questlcming 4 4 

Quest 1(K)1ng directed to all children In the rtKim 5 5 

AlloMamas for, and response to. student- Initiated questions 6 5 

Lecture/prasentatlon 7 7 

Other (SPECIFY) 8 8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

e 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



[39/34-68] 



F21. What ba1am:e was struck bet»«en teacher-directed and stiH^t-dlrected learning in the mathematics Instruction 
you answered? (CIRCLE ME NUHBER IN APPLICABLE C0LUH8S} 



Entirely teacher-direct«i 
Primarily teacher-directed 
Conblnatlw) 

Primarily studant -directed 
Entirely stuttent -directed 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 



1 

z 

3 
4 
S 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



[38/69-72] 



[NOTE: ImtejMmiteit seatMOrk. grmip worK without teacher, Individual project work should be c«fed differently 
ctei^Kilng on the degree of discretim stMtents exercise. To count as mostly or coR^letely stwient-dlrected. 
ta^s must allow for choice ihi the studHits' part of ttat to c&) and/or han to do It. Thus. IndivlChjal seattro'-ii 
caupletlng a highly structured mrksheet would typically count as "corepletely teachsr-dlrect^t." A work period 
In k^ich stwtents choose betM»n structured workstwets might cotmt as "mostly teacher-dlrectnl." A nath 
assignment, mi the other tend, allowing students to create their em problens (mjt following a prescribed 
formula) wtjuld count as "mostly student-directed." Tour response will, of course, "average" across all ralevant 
1nstrw:tional segments .] 



F2Z. In what ways did the teacher try to manage or control classroam twhavior during matheraatlcs? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Evidence of prevent ive management 
Periodic connents on aii^roprlate behavior 

Nonverbal indications of a^roval (e.g., touching, pats on i»ck) 
Individual Incentives/rewards for ai^roprlate behavior 
Group incentives/rewards for api>ropr1atB tehavior 

Loi^ admonition of whole class for Inai^roprlate behavior 
Vocal "singling out" of disruptive individuals 
Quiet adnonltiwt of whole class 

N<»K)btrus1ve "talking to" disruptive indivic^als 
Repositioning indlvitkials triw are behaving inappropriately 
Other nonverbal responses to inapprc^riate be^vior iSPECIFY) 



Other management techniques (SPECIFY) 



01 


01 


01 


01 


02 


02 


02 


02 


03 


03 


03 


03 


04 


04 


04 


04 


05 


05 


05 


OS 


06 


06 


06 


06 


07 


07 


07 


07 


08 


08 


08 


OS 


Qi 


03 


09 


09 


lO 


10 


SO 


10 


n 


n 


11 


11 


12 


12 


12 


12 



[40/11-112] 



[Note: Use "Evittence of preventive management" when rot^.ines are clearly established and teacher appears to 
have to do little overt "managing."] 

F23. How did (or will) students get feedback on the work they did ckiring observed instruction? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



No feedback 0 

Oral correction/praise by teactwr In front of group or class I 

Oral correction/praise by teacher in one-on-one situation Z 

Teacher correction or grading of written *«>rk (during or 

after class) 3 

Student feedback to their peers 4 

Points or other cumulative reward for Job well done S 



3 
4 

S 



0 
1 
2 



3 
4 

5 



0 
1 
2 



3 
4 

5 



Other (SPECIFY) 



[41/11-41] 
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284 



1st Observation 2nd Observfttlon 
vmj>fi Part of W?ST5 Part of 

F24. How were stu<tent8 held r««pcw8ib1e for carrying out wrk assigned In «th«nat1c8? (CIRCLE All THAT APPLY) 



Students not held accountable 0 0 0 0 

Teacher call^ mt children for oral recitation i i i i 

Teecher ensures ell asslgrad mrk was con^leted 2 2 2 2 

Teacher checked each child's Mork during lesson 3 3 3 3 

Teacher collected whatever students had flnlarwd 4 4 4 4 

Stud^ts were tested or assessed S 5 S 5 

Other (SPECIFY) ^ 6 6 6 6 C«/42-72] 



ftrrlCtilwm and Instmctlpn in Katliematlcs Across the Two-Week Period in the Reoular Classro«« and 
Suooleiemital f^ pows 

THESE ITEHS APPLY TO BOTH THE RE6U* AR CLASSRMH ARD THE OTE OR TW Sl»»PLE«»TAL LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM ROOHS 
ROTEO IR ITEH A9« P. 4, 

61, The principal learning ta^s In i^^ilch students enga^ can be described by the taxonowy of main titles below. 
Circle a? t9 8l?^ nirtwrs In the taxono^ that wre the primary tc^lcs/eMMSls of mathematics Instn^tlon In 
regular classroon Airing this two-we^ perlcwJ. — 



Primary Emohasis of Instruction 

Routine Novel 

Ifi&lS^ Syill Concepts Applications Problems 



Ar Uhnet 1c/a1 gebra 


01 


02 


03 


04 


GecKSBtry 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Msasurament 


21 


22 


23 


24 


StAttGtfcs/dat« 


31 


32 


33 


34 


Sraphs 


41 


42 


43 


44 


Other (SPECIFY) 


51 


52 


S3 


54 



[42/11-25) 



G2. If arUhowtlc or algebra was a major topic, on what operatlcms/quantltles In tht grid l»'»ow did Instruction tr< 
the reoular classroom concentrate? Circle up to 6 ni^rs. 



Ooaratlon 
Kwrtiers/nuraerat ion 

Ma 

Subtract 
Multiply 
Divide 
Combination 
Est imate 

Ittentlfy/equlvalents 
Other 



Vhole 

Al 
81 
CI 
Dl 

a 
n 

G) 
HI 

n 



^.aflbBr 3r 
Algebra 
Sentences 

A2 

E2 
C2 
02 
E2 
F2 

a2 

HZ 
12 



Qwntltles to Be Operated Ucon 



Fractions 

UJls mm 



A3 
83 
C3 
03 
E3 
F3 
63 
H3 
13 



A4 
B4 
C4 
D4 
£4 
F4 
&4 
H4 
14 



Mixed Dscl- 

sail. 



A5 

B5 
C5 
05 
E5 

f. 
65 
H5 
15 



A6 
86 

ce 

06 
F6 
F6 
G6 
H5 
16 



Not applicable; no arithmetic taught during the two-»«ek period 



Per- 
cents 

A7 

B7 

C7 
07 
E7 
F7 
67 
H7 
17 
iO 



[42/26-37] 
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Class 



sp 

P«rt of Supp. Supp. 
C'ass Room *i Room *2 



G3. Rai* the followtng four learning In orcter of tsifmrtance to the teacher during this tws-i**^ period. 

(ENTER RANK NUMBER WITH "1" - MOST IMPJSTANT; FO? ANY GOALS THAT DON'T APPLY AT ALL. CODE -9") 

Building skills and using procedures or syn*ols _ 

Developing umterstending of aatNsnatical concepts or ideas . ____ _ 

Routine applications of reathematical concepts or icteas , 

Applying mattenatical ideas or procedures to novel problras 



[42/38-53) 



««, In »^t ways did ntathematics instruction during this |»riod get at conceptual understanding? (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY) 



No real fcKuis on conceptual understanding 0 o 

Class or group discussion of the eeaning of math problan or concept 1 1 

Teacher presentation or lecture 2 2 

Use of Rsiltiple representatiwis for comrepts, procethires, etc. 3 3 

Manipulative models (t^Ht stude«it6 use) 4 4 

Visual representatims or demonstrations 5 S 

Teacher nmkilii^ the process of uncterstanding a problem, concept, etc. 6 6 

Explicit teaching of problem-solving strategies 7 7 

Other (SPECIFY) 8 8 



0 
I 
2 

3 
4 

S 
6 

7 

8 



0 
1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 



[42/54-92] 



G5. In what ways did mattwsatics instructiem focus on applications of concepts or procedures to (a) nonrouti..e 
problems or (b) life situations of children? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

No focus on applications to nonroutine probleas or life situations 0 0 0 C 

»■ Applications to nonroutine preblians 



Students given nen and unfMiil iar problems to solve 
Group or class discussion of new and unf«iiiliar problems 
Homeworic assignments involving mathematical applications outside 
of class 

Games or simulations involving nonroutine problems 



Other (SPECIFY) 



b. Applications to life sit'.nions of ch<ldritp 

Students given tasks that involve life situations 

Group or class discussion of how math applies to life situations 

Homework assigrenents involving life applications 

Games or sinwlatlons involving "real-life" situations 



Other (SPECIFY) 



1 

2 

3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 



i 

2 
3 

4 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
Z 

3 
4 



1 

2 

3 
4 

5 [43/11-37) 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 [43/38-60) 



66. How closely did mathasatics instruction in this period follw t>» distr'ct- or sciwol -aetopted textboc^ (and 
associated workbook)? (CIRCLE WE NlMBf: iH EACH APP' ICABLE COLIWN) 



Exclusive reliance on textlxxcA/ <»,ikbook 
tteavy use of textbook/workbook 
Some use of texttxjok/workbook 
Little or no use of textbocA/woritbook 



1 
2 
3 
4 



i 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 



I 
Z 
3 

4 



[43/61-643 



G7. During this period, which of tJW following (If any) did the textbook and other materials encoureae or renulre 
students to do? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Not applicable; no attention to problem solving 
Solve novel problems 

AiWress problems with more than one conect answer 
Shmi the process or steps for arriving at a solution 
Learn or use explicitly stated problef"-soi ving strategies 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



0 
I 
2 
3 
4 



0 
1 
2 

3 



[43/65-84] 
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Wteie Part of Supp. Sypp. 
Class Cl^isf Royn II Ro^ #2 

68, What phrases characterise the teacher's strategy for teaching roatr^matlcs during this tw-week period? 
(CIRCIE All THAT APPLY) 



High (tegree of teacher explanation, presentation, or ctemonstrat Ion 


1 


1 


I 


1 


Tine spent In class going over and correcting homewoHi 


2 


2 


2 


2 


A lot of time spent on Individual seatwork 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Active discussions Mith students about math 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Emphasis on games and other ways to make math "fun" 


S 


5 


5 


S 


Reliance on Mt»le group Inst rict ion primarily 


6 




6 


6 


Other stratefly (SPECIFY) 


7 


7 


7 


7 



[43/85-n5j 



69. UiAt «ppnMCh(es} did ttw teacher take to low-achieving students? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



No special approach 


00 


00 


00 


00 


Left to supplemental progmts 


01 


01 


01 


01 


Extra attention from teacher outside of class time 


02 


02 


02 


02 


IndlvldtMl attention from teacher In class 


03 


03 


03 


03 


Attentlmt from classroon aide 


04 


04 


04 


04 


Indlvlcbial peer help 


OS 


OS 


US 


05 


Grouping with h1gh«r -achieving students 


06 


OS 


06 


06 


Sroupti^ with otter low-achieving stwtents 


07 


07 


07 


07 


"Sli^llng out" (kiring oral recitation 


08 


08 


08 


08 


Little attention (turlAg oral recltatliHi 


09 


09 


09 


09 


Different curricula (e.g., s Inkier} 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Slowli^ i^jwn the pace or Instruction 


U 


n 


IX 


11 


Extra rai»t1t1on, opportunities for reln.'orcownt 


12 


12 


12 


12 


Other {SPECIFY! 


J3 


13 


13 


13 



610. Vhich of the folltwing types of awttwaatical materials and «)u1pn»nt «#8re used across the two-week period? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH APPLICABLE COLUHJI) 

Published textbook 1111 

Published iwrkbook (and associated published materials) 2 2 2 2 

Teacher-made materials (SPECIFY) 3 3 3 3 

Class library of trade books on math or science 4 4 4 4 

Children's periodicals with math In them (e.g., 3-2-1 Contac t ^ 5 5 5 5 

Calculators 6 6 6 6 

CoBiputer{s} with math software (SPECIFY PROGRAM) 



7 7 7 7 



Manlpulatlves (SPECIFY) 8 8 8 



6 



Other (SPECIFY) _ 9 9 9 9 [45/1 J-S8] 
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K. TMcher flackoround Varlablas 



HI. 



CHOTE: 1. TlffS£ DATA DO NOT PERTAIN TO A PARTICUIAR TWO-WEEK PERIOD. WE NtED TO OBTAIN THIS INFORMATION BY 
THE END Of THE YEAR. 

2. BECAUSE m C0NFI6l«ATIO« OF STAFF HAV CHANGE FOR DIFFERENT SUBJECT AREAS. PLEASE CODE FOR EACH 
SUBJECT AREA, EVEN IF THAT MEANS DUPL1CATIN6 INFORMATION FOR ONi OR MORE INDIVIDUALS.] 

Instructional Staff in the Regular Classroom 



Training In literature, writing, math. etc. (major 
or alnor In college or graAiate progrm) 

Training In nath or language arts teaching metNwls as 
part of educatlcii degree/certification program 

Relevant school district -based professional de¥B"i- 
opment in the last 3 years 

Relevant Khool district-based professional (tevel- 
opnent in earl ier jresrs 

Other relevant professional development (SPECIFY) 



Lanouaoe Arts 



I 



Aide. 
Other 

1 



Aide. 
I 



Mathematics 



I 



AiST 
Other 

I 



Aide. 
I 



Ongoing intellectual engagtnent (e.g., through 
professimal reading, leisure-time activities) 



Insufficient data 



^^11'- ^^r* cliss-raofB te^che'-, use "Alcte/other" column(s).- in-class supplenwntal prcir 

staff go here. J 



am 



[46/11-55] 



HZ. 



H3. 



Do Instructional staff in each sublect area in the regular classroom -peak the stuttents' native langu«ge(s) 
(or dialect), if other than stsndard English? (CIRCLE ONE NIMBER IN EACH APPLICABLF COLIMN) 



Not appl icable; no LEP students 
Na 

Yes, for some LEP students or dialect speakers 
Yes, ."or all LEP students or dialect sfmakers 



Lanauaae Arts 



Aide, Aids, 
Teacher Other p|i^r 



0 
1 

2 
3 



0 
1 

2 
3 



0 
1 

? 
3 



Mat^«lwt^cs 



Ai(», 

0 



1 

2 

3 



friDr/p ftw racial/ethnic background nf the regular classroom In—.ructional staff In each subject area? 
(CIRCLE ONE NWiBER IN EACH COLUMN) 



Aide. 
tner 

0 
1 
2 
3 



[46/56-61] 



Lanouaoe Arts 



ERIC 



Black Inon-Hlspfinlc) 
Hispanic 

Caucasian (non-Hispanic) 
Asian/Pacific Islsmter 
Native American 
Other 
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Teacher 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

2ha 



Aide, 
Other 

1 



Aide. 
Other 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Mathematics 



1 
Z 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Aide. 
Othfer 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Aide, 

Othpr 
i 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



r46/5Z-67] 



H4. Other than by language or racial/etNilc background, In what ways are Instructional staff in tlw ragular classroom 
fsnlllar with their students' backgrounds? (CIRCLE AIL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLlffW) 



Lanquaas Arts 



Teacher has little familiarity with tNIr stuttents' 
backgrounds 

Has 5 years or nore experience teaching these kinds 

of stuft^ts 
Grew tq> In the sane kind of c«min1ty 



Has contact with parents (e.g., by irtwne. notes. 

parent confer«tw«8} 
Has visited nm or all of students' hones 
Lives in the nei ghb o rh ood from which most children 

In the clBBsroom cone 



Teach<» r 



3 
4 



lio tai^ht siblings of children in class 

coBMunity work In the neighborhood where children 1 ive 

Other basis for familiarity with children's backgrounds 
(SPECIFY ) 



Aicte. 
Other 



Aide, 
Other 



3 
4 



6 
7 



Hathenatics 



Aide, Aid(!, 
Teacher Other Other 



3 
4 



6 
7 



3 
4 



6 

7 



1 
2 



3 
4 



6 
7 



8 



[47/11-67] 



H5. 



H6. 



Ham mny years have regular classnxm instructiwwl staff taught (a) in sctwols serving this kind of stuitent 
population, (b) scNwls serving other "disadvantaged" populations, and (c) this grade level of children? (ENTER 
THE NUN8ER OF YEARS IN EACH APPLICABLE SfACE) 

UnquaqeArts Mathematics 



Aide. Altte. 
JSSSiSL SUSL other 



Teacher 



Aide, Aide. 
Othar g tl^ r 



In schools serving this stuctent impulation 

In schools serving other "disadvantaged" 
populations 

At this grade Irel 



years 

years 
ywirs 



years 

years 
years 



DTOTE: Define "this student population" by coB?«rai. levels of poverty. etJwilcAecial 
background, and urban icity.] 

How wcwld you classify the expectations of t>» regular classroom teachBr(s) for the acaekemlc siKicess (success = 
mastery of this year's curriculwn) of Iw^er-achieving stuttents? (CIRCLE mi MUfflER IN EACH COlimN) 



[48/11-46] 



Teactwr believes. . . 

All can succeed this year—perfonaance at grade level 

All can succeed, given differentlaEed curricula (e.g., with lot«r achievers 

swxe»11ng at belm grade- level gt»ls} 
All can succeed eventMlly (but some nwst be ^Id back) 
Some students are unl ikely to succeed ever 
Host wm't be able to succeed 
Insufficient data 



Language Arts 



z 

3 
4 

5 
8 



(tethenutlcs 
Teacher 



Z 
3 
4 

5 
6 



[48/47-48] 



H7. When stuitents fall acactenlcally. what responsibility does the regular clcasroora teacher(s) take to >»lp or make 
sure these students succeed in each subject area? (CIRCLE ONE '^WffiER IH EACH COLWN) 

Language Arts 



Full responsibility 

Shared resjxwsibil ity (e.g., with aide or suppleinental pro9^^Hn staff) 

Little or no responsibility (e.g.. ignores children or leaves children 
to be taught primarily ir aolely by supplenental program) 

Insufficient data 



Teacher 



1 
2 

3 
3 



HatNsnatlcs 
Teacher ■ 

1 



3 
8 



[48/49-50] 
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2bli 



H8. 



ft?^^J'ftI??'wfSS^S^™ 1^ V^.^^l^'' classroom teacher with his/her current teaching situation? 
{mUl DUE HimiR rOB A, B. C, AW 0 IN EACH COLliW) 



... In Lanauare Art^ 



In Hathewatlcs 



Satisfaction with. . . 

a. Tlwlr teachino performance 

Very satisfied 
Hmferately satisfied 
Sonnet unsatisfied 
Very unsatlsf 1«i 
Insufficient data 

*»• SUBWn fgr tBflChInq bv school aifelnlstrators. resourcw staff, ptr 

Very satlsflod 
Moderately satisfied 
Sonnet laisetlsf led 
Very unsatisfied 
Insufficient date 

SuPBort for teachlna hv dutrlct on^ar m staff. Btc. 

Very satisfied 
Moderately satisfied 
Soneiriiat unset 1sf1«i 
fBty imsatisf led 
Insufficient date 

d- Teaching «. a gf^r 

Very satisfied 
(tederately sj^tlsf led 
Seraewhat unset 1sf1«i 
Very unset 1sf1«1 
Insufficient data 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



I 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 

2 
3 
4 
B 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



[48/51-52] 



[48/53-54] 



[48/55-56] 



[48/57-58] 



H9. 



Itew much discretion does the teacher have to detemlne what is taught In this claasroon and how in Mch 
subject area? (CIRCLE ME NIMER TOR A AND B IN EACH COLUKN) ciaasroon. and now. In each 



In Languaoe Arts 



oM 



in Mathematics 



Co^lete discretim 
Motterate discretion 
Sane discretion 
Little or no discretion 
Insufficient data 

b How it Is t^iiflht 

Cot^lete discretion 
Mocterate discretion 
Some discretion 
Little or m discretion 
Insufficient data 



1 
2 
3 
4 

8 



1 
2 
3 
4 

e 



1 

2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



HIO. What limits the teacher's discretion in each subject «rea? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH COLUMN) 



[4B/59-60] 



[48/61-62] 



State frasework or guidelines 
District textt»al( adoptions 
District syllabi, scope-and-sequence 
State or district tests 
ScNwl -level currlcular decisions 
Other Uniting factors (SPECIFY) 



in Lanouaoe Arts 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 



In Mathematics 

I 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 



[43/63-77] 



lS°I^cor,I?^Iij;r^ri*th!?°"''' •lH!''!'' T^"" teacher's declslonmaitlns that the teacher recognizes 

as a constraint and that you judge to have altered or affected choices about what to teach and N>w to tSch ] 
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Sm)p]cnienta1 Instruct IoimI Staff Outsicki the Reaijl ar CUsaroom (If any, sarving fwr or mora atM(^ta from tha 
r^iuiar elassroon] 



RESPOND (WIT rm imS€ supplemental PR(M»AM RCKMS indicated in items as and A9. 

HU. Character Ue the backr^roimdl of the supplemental instructional ataff t«ich cHitsltte the regular classroom for 
each iiAject area. fi:iaCLE ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH tOl\m) 



TralnliH) In literature. in*it1i^. mth, etc, {laajor 
or minor In col lege or gratioate progrm) 

Training In math or lar^iua^ arts teochli^ methods aa 
part of eAi^tlcm c^ree/certlf icatton 

Relevant school distrtct-t)a«»l professional itevel- 
(^ment In the last 3 ysars 

Relevant school district-based professlmal devel- 
opimnt In earlier years 

Other relevant professional develc^jment (SPECIFY) 



Bmil 

1 



2 
3 



Lanauaae Art 



supp. 

I 

2 



Supp. 

Km H 
1 

2 



Supp. 
1 



Ongoing Intellectual engaj^ment (e.g., thrtwgh 
professlwial reading, leisure-tine activities) 



Insufficient data 



6 



8 (49/n-4Il 



HIZ. Oo supplemntal Instructional staff In each subject area «^ teach ou t^^de the regular claBsroon speak the 
students' native language(s} (or dialect), if other than standard EngTlSh? (CIRaE (HIE NUMBER IN EACH COLUW) 



Not applicable; no LEP student^ 
No 

Yes. for some LEP stuitents or dialect speakers 
Yes, for all LEP students or dialect S|»akers 



0 

1 

2 
3 



Lanouaw Arts 



*^°°in §2 
0 
1 
2 
3 



SUM>- 

0 

1 
2 
3 



ttetNsmatlcB 



Supp. 
SsSSLii 

0 

1 

2 



3 [49/42-45] 



H13. What is the racial/ethnic background of the supplemental Instr^tional staff In each subject area who teach 
outside the regular elassroon? (CIRCLE ONE NUHSEk IN EACH COLUMI) 



Slack (non-Hispanic) 
Hispanic 

Caucasian (non-Hispanic) 
Asian/Pacific lolantter 
Native American 
Other 



Suf^. 

gsss_£l 

1 
2 
3 
4 
$ 
6 



Lareiuaae Arts 



Supp. 
SSSSLii 

I 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 



Supp. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Mathematics 



Supp. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



6 [49/46-49] 



ERIC 
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2in 



2™ui*^l«5jri^ffil?!:/!!JS^{£?"^' -"^ supplemental Inalructlonal staff outslrii. the 

PfiBular classroom familiar with their students' backgrounds? {CIRCU ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH CO'.lflW) 

LanauBoe Arts Mathematics 

Supp. Supp. Supp. Supp. 

SfiSSlii BaSELiS Rom fl Room I g 

Teechsr has little familiarity with tNsir stuctents* 

backgrounds q 0 0 

Has 5 years or more experience teaching these kinds 

of stutfents J , J 

6r«w up in the suae kind of cofflwnlty 2 2 2 \ 



Has contact with parents {e.g.. by phone, notes, 

parent conferences) 3 % 7 

Has visited some or all of students' homes 4 4 ^ 

Lives In the neighborhood fnaB which mst children 

In the classroom cam 5 5 

Has taught siblings of children in class 6 6 i> 

Does coRBMjnity work in the nelgWwrhood where children live 7 7 7 

^'uPCcffY) ^""^ ^•™'1^«''<ty "'t*' children's backgrounds 



< 4 



6 6 
7 



S 

[49/50-88] 



JKsTJdTstX'SSll^^^ Jhf r^f"^ t*"9ht (a) in schools serving 

— L^Wffqpftrt? Mathematics 

Supp. Supp. Supp. Supp. 

Sim^ EmJi Rooff *1 Room #g 

In schools serving this student population 

— - -— — y**"s years 

In scfK»ols serving other "disadvantaged" 
populations 

years years 

At this grade level 

y*^^ — — yaars 



[50/U-343 



ERIC 
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H16. Ovarsll, how satlsftid «r* M^laMnUl liwtrticttimsl staff mtalijp the renilar elcMrooiR with thcfr currwit 
twchlng sttuattans? (CIRaE Otff Mian Fffi A. B. C. AMD D IN EACH COLUm) 



Satisfaction with... 

a. ThBlr tMchlBB perfcwaar.jg 
Very Batlsfled 
NodBrately Mtlsflad 
ScBBMhit laisatfrf ted 
Very WHtlsffed 
Insufficient dat« 



b. Stanoft for 



Very Mtiftftad 
Naderately aattsfled 
Soewhrt wmt tasted 
Very imsatlif led 
iRBuff Icfcnt diU 

SuHiort for teaehlBa bv district Broaraw staff, etc. 
Very aatlsffa^ 
Moderately satisfied 
S—whit ie»at1sf1«f 
Very unsatisfied 
Insufficient data 



t 
2 
3 
4 
< 



line bv aehoel aiteln'strators. resource staff, etc. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

a 



1 

2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
S 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



... In ttethewatlcs 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



i 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



t 
2 
3 
4 
8 



C5Q/3S-38] 



(S0/39>42] 



(50/43-463 



d. Teaching as a career 
Very satisfied 
Moderately satisfied 

Very wnatlsfled 
InsMff fclmt data 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



i 

2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



I 
2 
3 
4 
B 



[50/47-503 



H17. Hon such dtscretlni dc st^lanntal Instructional staff have to dsteralne what Is taught Wjtsldc the regular 
classraoai, «id how. In each subject srea? (CIRaE m KMBOl FOR A AM) B IN EACH CQLUm) 



a. What Is ti 



fte dia 



ra^»1ete discret Ion 
leiderate discretion 
Sose dlMretlan 
Little or no discretion 
Insufficient data 



In Lanouaae Arts 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



Supp. St44). 

BmJl isssJl 



1 

2 
3 
4 

8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
b 



[50/51-543 



Coaplete dlwretlon 
Nodsrate discretion 
Sose dlwretlim 
Little or discretion 
Insufficient data 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 



... In ttotheaatics 
RocBt f 1 Rqow #2 



State fraoBworfc or pildsllnes 

District t«ttboak adtsptloi^ 

District syllabi, s cope and s e ance 

State or district te!»ts 

School-level oirrloilar decisions 

Currlcular decisions by regular classrwa teacher 

Siipplewental inrograa ^Idel Ines 

Other Uniting factors (^CIFY) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



1 

Z 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



[50/55-583 



HIS. What llalts the discration of suppleonntBl Instructional staff outside the regular classroos In each subject 
area? (CIRCLE ALL THAf APPLT IN EACH CQLIMN) 



[50/59-893 



[NOTE: Tour response should Indicate naior Influences m teacher's declsitHaiBking that the teacher recognizes 
as a constraint and that jrou judge to have altered or affect«i choices about i^t to teach cmi how to teach.] 
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